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RUSSIANS OF THE SOUTH. 



CHAPTER I. 



I WAS desirous to reach the Black Sea as speedily as possible, 
for I had marked out a long Oriental journey, to follow a visit 
to South Russia. But steam-boat arrangementa delayed me for 
some days at Vienna, and there is perhaps no city (shall I, in 
grateful memory of the kaleidoscopic brightness and variety of 
Oaireen tableaux^ make one exception?) where an impatient 
traveller finds ampler atonement for being hindered on his way. 

After a day's sight-seeing, conducted in that hard-working, 
persevering style adopted by English travellers, and neither 
exactly understood nor violently admired by foreigners, the»o 
are many less pleasant places than the front of a Yiennese coffee- 
house to rest in. Seated at your little table, in the open air, 
with coffee, ice, or what you will, brought you at the slightest 
gesture to the sedulous and watchful attendants; with your 
meeracJiaum, or cigar, or chibouque, if you please — for there is too 
various and constant an influx of foreigners for anybody to stare 
at any thing you may do; the darkening fortifications of the city 
before you, the brightening lights of the cafe behind you, and 
around you a miscellaneous group of officers in white tmifbrm ; 
fiill-dressed theatre-goers, taking their coffee en route; among 
them, perhaps, a few ladies; shabby artists, with terrible beards; 
sallow Jews, with keen eyesf, watching every thing; a calm 
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Oriental, with a courteous gesture if you approach him, but 
apparently watching nothing; two or three full-blown, sunbamt 
English travellers, shouting out their half-dozen words of German 
with bold, insular intonation, and obviously coneeiving that they 
are paying rather a graceful compHment to Austria by calling 
the waiter KeUner; a straggling Italian boy or two, with plaster 
medallions for sale; a batch of students, with belted blouses; and 
two or three mendicants, winding in and out among tables, — 
intruders whom an English waiter would bully off in two 
minutes, but for whom the Austrian waiter actually steps aside; 
— with this group, and a constant background of figures passing 
and repassing in the moonlight, you can amuse your eye very 
satisfactorily, while you rest your legs after your long. walk to, 
and over, and rotmd the lovely Leopoldsberg, or its neighbour, 
the Kahlenberg. And, if you like to talk, the only difficulty in 
the way of that is your probable ignorance of the language of 
your neighbour; but you may be quite sure that, if you address 
him, he will not edge away Angh-Sobxonicey as much as to say, 
" I don't see why that fellah should address me." 

At Yienna you purchase, from the agent of the Danube 
steam-boat company, a ticket, which costs you rather more than 
^YQ pounds, and which entitles you to travel to Galatz. Your 
heavier luggage is taken from you, and a receipt for it given, 
which enables you to claim it at the end of the journey. The 
prudent traveller will of course have a small sa^ de nuit for the 
daily necessaaries of the toilet — 'it will be seen presently under 
what favourable auspices that ceremony is performed on the 
Danube. Your embarkation takes place at some distance frora 
the city, and the first day's journey occupies about three hours. 
This brings you to Presburg, where, according to your historic 
lights, you can recall the memories of Maria Theresa, or of the 
Bohemian girl. Instinctively anxious to defer sleeping on board 
the boat, until compelled to remain there, you will probably 
arrange, as I did, to pass the night at an hotel At dinner I 
had a good deal of conversation with some officers in the white 
coats of Austria. They discussed the affidrs of the world with 
a decision only equalled by the iaexactness of their information. 
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But they were very gentlemanly and good-natured, and we got 
along capitally. One of them was .a medical man, and peculiarly 
energetic upon all subjects. His zeal amused his friends, who 
once or twice evinced anxiety to impress upon me that his 
vehemence was only manner, and that he meant nothing rude. 
A band began to play outside, and struck up a march from 
Robert le Liable. 

"Meyerbeer is liked in England, I think?" said one of the 
officera. 

" Yes," I said ; " so much so, that his three operas alone have 
carried one of our theatres through a brilliant season." 

" He is an abominable man, and a blasphemer," remarked the 
medical gentleman ; " and I should have great pleasure in meet- 
ing him in a boat." 

While the others laughed, I was trying to explain to myself 
the logic of this choice of a nautical companion. 

" Yes, assuredly," continued he. ** You may laugh, gentle- 
men, but the whole object of that man's life is the overthrow of 
religion. All his works are wicked; but his last, Le Prophete, 
is the worst of all. He is a Jew, you know; that accounts 
for it." 

" There can be no wickedness in music," said another, " and, 
therefore, you must refer to the words. Now, M. Scribe is not 
a Jew." 

" If o ; but Meyerbeer tells him what to write. * "Write mo,' 
says he, * an attack on the Christian religion.' Scribe has no 
faith — what Frenchman has any? He doesn't care what he 
writes, so that he is paid. So out comes blasphemy like the 
Fropliete, ridiculing our religion. I should like to meet M. 
Meyerbeer in a boat; it would give me much happiness." 

"But why in a boat?" 

" Because I would take him by his neck, and put him under 
the water. If I had him in a boat, we should have no more 
blasphemy 6t)m M. Meyerbeer.'* 

My experiences of the rest of the night lead me to predict the 
following future. You will retire to your bed-room, and order 
QiQjfUe de ckainhre (a very dirty old man) to call you at four^ ad 
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tide boat starts at five. The bed is, of course, damp, but as you 
will throw yourself upon it dressed, that is of little consequence; 
but if you prudently cast the one sheet away, it falls upon the 
boards of the floor with a slapping weighty sound, like any other 
wet towel. Soon after two, the dirty old man will knock you 
up, and in answer to your vituperative eloquence, and your 
pointing to the real hour on your watch, will grumble angrily 
a* your complaint about a trifle, and will walk out, wringing 
his hands furiously, and leaving the door open. Your sleep is 
broken, and you may as well go down-stairs. AU the house is 
closed except the large billiard-room, which is lighted up, and 
upon the seats around which scores of passengers are lying, in 
every attitude of slumber except one of comfort. The sound of 
the snoring is varied by the smart clack of billiard balls, which 
are being knocked about by four or five Jew boys, who, relying 
on the sleepiness of the waitera, have stepped in through the 
open windows for a little cheap practice. An elderly officer is 
trying to read the Wanderer journal, and hits recklessly with 
his pipe-handle at any young Jew who may run betvreen him 
and the lamps. A brilliant moonlight, streaming on the trees 
outside, presents ideas of coolness and freshness which render 
unbearable the mixture of heat, snoring, bad odours, and boys ; 
and you walk about Presburg until the bell summons you either 
to a stifling cabin, which is worse than the billiard-room, or to a 
wet deck, around which the mists of the Danube steam heavily 
up. A cigar enables you to defy the lesser evil, and you remain 
on deck. 

That day's voyage — a tolerable breakfast and an intolerable 
dinner by no means included in the passage money, but charged 
for at a price which would be high if the meals were good — brings 
you to Pesth. You would naturally go to La Reine Victoiia — 
that is, " loyally you would, but physically you can't,*' because 
that once superbly placed hotel perished in the bombardment. 
But Pesth has abundance of other inns, some of them enormous. 
It seems a hard saying, but the fish of the Danube are almost 
he only really good things connected with that river. At six 
ti the morning you are again on the wet deck. That night yoxi 
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reach Mohacs. But there is no going on shore to-night. At 
half-past eight the crowded cabin of the boat evinces symptoms 
of excitement, and the dirty, bearded waiters begin to be almost 
active, a symptom heretofore unseen. They suddenly snatch the 
table-cloth from before you, like the Wizard of the North doing 
a feat, and try to take away your tumbler of tea before you 
have finished it. "With execrations, vented without the slightest 
respect for the affiighted company, every waiter commands all 
the others to move the tables j and after a quarter of ain hour a 
wrangling, and great beating and hammering of the fiimiture, a 
work is effected which a couple of silent, handy English servants 
would have done in three minutes without attracting much 
observation. The tables are piled along Mie middle of the cabin. 
You sink back upon the seat which runs round the room, and 
admire the clumsiness with which the work has been done; if 
the vessel should rock ever so little, that upper table must come 
down — ^you hope upon your opposite neighbour's legs,, you fear 
upon your own. A nearer danger threatens the latter. Your 
knees are suddenly plucked asunder by a waiter, who instantly 
dives down between them, and rests his shock head upon your 
lap. He fumbles beneath the seat, and drags out a sliding 
apparatus, which adds to that seat a pleasing slope of about four 
feet. Upon this he places — no, at this he throws {you may 
place it, if you like) — ^an exceedingly thin horse-hair cushion. 
Your bed is " made." Look roUnd, and twenty-six other beds 
have been also " made," and the cabin suddenly resembles the 
vrard of an hospital, except in that the ward is clean and quiets 
But there are more than twenty-s^ven people here — you counted 
forty at dinner — where is the balance (as the Americans say) 
to sleep? Now, what is that to you] you have got a bed. But 
the ladies, will they not retire] Do the ladies interfere with you 1 
No. But there is a very stout gentleman disarraying himself 
*-— he has taken off his coat, and his waistcoat, and his boots — 
yes, and his socks ; and even yet you are not sure that he will 
disrobe no fiirther. Well, the traveller on the Danube should 
learn to mind his own business. 

Two hours pass, and now take a bird's-eye view of the cabin. 
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but don't go out into the fresh air to return for that purpose, 
or you will never be able to endure the vile atmosphere on 
coming back Every body is what is amusingly called " in bed." 
The ladies have unhooked the backs of their dresses, and some 
of them have slipped off their shoes, and put on French nightcaps 
of great elegance, and they lie either in groups or alternating 
with the rougher voyagers. Four or five of them are tittering 
together, unawed by the indignant grunts of the old people who 
want to go to sleep. A Jewess, of very large size, has made 
prey of two cushions, and is fighting for her extra comfort with 
a snuffy old Italian, who has not one, having been asleep when 
the distribution took place. Neither can speak the other s lan- 
guage, but they tug viciously at the cushion. An Hungarian 
officer, for whom the bed is exactly half long enough, has built 
himself a sort of suspension biidge continuation with camp-stools, 
and they reach far across the cabin. His of)posite neighbour, a 
facetious and spectacled German, has been trying to steal the 
foremost stool, and much guttural abuse follows. The floor ia 
covered with sleepers, who, as they have the floor-cloth for a 
sheet, and nothing for a counterpane, may hereafter remember 
the night. On the right is an Englishman, suffering mar- 
tyrdom from the heat and the odour, but amid his sufferings 
preserving his English propriety, and sedulously occupied in 
preventing an elderly Polish lady, fast asleep, from becoming 
the unconscious sharer of his couch, into which she has rolled 
half a dozen times — while his boot is ceaselessly engaged in 
kicking his other neighbour, a Swedish watchmaker, who pillows 
his slumbers on his box of watches, and continues to emit per- 
fect volleys of snorting. Indeed the noise, when the passengers 
are asleep, is considerably greater than when they are all awake 
and sidky. The cabin is lighted by means of one of the dinner 
tumblers, into which some oil and a floating wick have been 
placed — all the windows are closed, and also the door; but this 
last means of ventilation would have beeSL open, but that the 
chief waiter, on being ordered to leave it do, loudly refused, on 
the ground that he and his fiiends were going to sup at the foot 
of the cabin stairs, and therefore he banged the door to, with 
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great indignation. And sup tliey did, five of them, and chat- 
tered and laughed for a good hour, besides perfuming the gi-eater 
part of the room with the savour of their steaming and rancid 
viands. The Englishman bears it as long as he can, but human 
eaduraace has its limits; and at length, roused from a hot doae 
by a scream from the large Jewess, from under whosje proportions, 
Ha she slept, the wily Italian has plucked the cushion of strife, 
he bestows a last spurring upon the snorting Swedish watch- 
maker — dislodges the sleeping Polish lady from his side — and, 
tumbling over the vast length of the Hungarian oflBcer, gains 
the deck, and out watches the stars. 

Such is a night on the Danube, and such are the comforts 
to which tourists, ladies included, are invited by the Austrian 
Company. I may be reminded that there is a lady's cabin — to 
which I shall reply that I not only know it, but that I examined 
it, and that its discomforts were as great as those of the larger 
cabin, while its atmosphere was worse than that of the latter. 
The simple fact is, that the a^ir is a monopoly, and that the 
conductors of the boats, eager to gain as much profit as possible, 
and fearless of opposition, crowd the vessels with as many per- 
sons as can be induced to enter them, and evince an utter dis- 
regard for the condition of those who have no appeal. 

Such a night, and then another day's steaming — and Bel- 
grade is reached. Gazing on the ruined and wretched place on 
the following morning, and remembering Croly's lines on the 
death of Czemi Greorge, who in the last heroic raptiu'^ thought 
only of his Servian triumphs — 

"Nor saw 



The hurried glare of the Pacha, 

Nor saw the headsmaD^s backward leap 

To give his blade the wider sweep" — 

an apropos vision of a real Pacha suddenly appeared, attended 
by a distinguished suite. It required no great stretch of 
imagination, as the atem-looking silent old man came slowly on 
board, to believe thi6 he had just left the scene of the execution, 
and that " the bloody head of the Pandour," on whose lips the 
"selfsame smile" of triumph was "lingering," would follow in 
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tbe hands of the pikeman. But these slaughterous notions were- 
quickly dispelled by the behaviour of his Excellency (one of the 
uncles of the present Sultan,) who, after steadily and solemnly 
performing his devotions, like a man who was not ashamed of 
owning a God, proceeded to the next sacred duty of hospitality, 
and gave some of us cups of Turkish coffee. 

But all that had hitherto marked the voyagi*, in the way of 
discomfort and delay, was a hagatdle compared to what followedi 
To call any of the incidents of the journey hardships would be 
misusing a term. Of downright honest hardships any man who 
has been a sportsman must have voluntarily and cheerfully en- 
dured more in a week s Highland work, than he would meet in 
the whole Danube run. But the voyage from Yienna to Skela 
Gladova, at least, is a series of annoyances and nuisances caused 
by avarice and negligence, and suggestive of all kinds of abomina- 
tions, moral and physical Here is the remainder. 

At 'four o'clock m the afternoon of the day on which we lef); 
^lgrade> the boat came to a standstiH. I was about to say that 
the <;aptain explained , that he could go no &rther — but he 
thought no ^ch courtesy worth his trouble, and the same want 
of ordinary civility was constantly conspicuous on the part of 
other servants of these boats. But this is a trifle. We suddenly 
stopped in a solitary part of the river, where no house, nor even 
station, gave indication of human inhabitants. And we learned, 
by cross-examining the sailors, that there was not water enough 
to float us farther. Then we must go on in some sort of convey- 
ances — where were they] It was early, and there were two 
good hours of light. I observed that at this reasonable suggestion 
looks were exchanged between the captain and an official called 
" the conductor," and the latter went on shore, saying that he 
was going to procure conveyances for us. ** Procure," thought 
I, absurdly bringing ideas of English business habits into con- 
nection with such people; "why are they not ready? The 
people hereabouts must have known — ^it is their business to know 
— whether the boat could proceed." It did not occur to me that 
the fellow had not the remotest intention of getting conveyances. 
Bat so it waa. We waited, and it grew dusk, and then dai-k; 
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and then the waiters told us with grins that we should not move 
that night, but that early in the morning there would be a 
** barge " for us. It was raining heavily, and there was nothing 
to do but to growl and submit. 

Between four and five in the morning, we were roused from 
the charming couches I have described, and were further in- 
formed that we had better make haste. This was certainly 
needless, as no one can accuse a traveller by a Danube steam* 
boat of wasting' time over the minor coxcombries of the toilet. 
Seeing that there is no kind of provision for the ceremony of 
ablution (except an atrocious comer in a gloomy closet, where 
there is something resembling a basin, but seldom any water, 
though this is the less to be regretted, as soap and towels are 
unknown) — ^but that the persevering Sybarite who insists in 
going thi'ongh the form, can only do so by dipping the comer of 
his handkerchief into a tumbler of muddy water — about two 
minutes is amply sufficient for all libations to the Graces. And 
being ready, we were hurried, breakfSsistless, upon the soaking 
deck, and over the side into the barge. Thia was a newly 
painted affair, and was therefore clean, at all events, it con- 
sisted of one low cabin, about twenty feet long. At one end of 
this was an area of some ten feet, which might be termed the 
after-deck — it contained the wheel and the helmsman. The 
other end was occupied by the rowers, of whom at that hour we 
could, of course, see nothing. A vast mass of baggage and lug- 
gage had been piled in the centre of the cabin, and around it 
the majority of passengers contrived to find standing room j and 
hot as the place was, and reeking with the fresh paint, it was a 
degree better than the abominable steamer. 

We were rowed for three hours, and, between the intervals of 
the rain, we could see that we were passing through fine hill 
scenery; but the position was not favourable for making any 
observations — except a few upon the steam-packet company. 
But about eight o'clock the sky cleared, and the passengers, 
ravenous with hunger, would have demanded food, but that 
there was no one of whom to demand it. The only servant of 
any description on board was the steersman, and he had enougl 
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on Lis hands in swearing at the rowers, who were the wretchedest 
of Hungarian peasants, apparently half-starved, and at least half 
naked. His incessant and voluminous objurgations were per- 
fectly overwhelming; but when the passengers found that there 
was literally nothing whatever to eat or drink, I fear that some 
of them began to take the work of commination out of his hands. 
Others, more practical, landed, and rushed into a village — ^if 
half a dozen huts and a wretched gast-haus can be called a vil- 
lage — and sought to levy contributions upon the inhabitants. 
How others fared there was no time to ascertain; but for mjTself^ 
after examining the contents of every larder in the whole place, 
I felt happy in securing a lump of damp, blade bread, a great 
piece of strong cheese, and a draught of wine, at whose relation- 
ship to vinegar it would be ungrateful, under the circumstances, 
to hint. Thus provisioned, I and others returned to the barge, 
which we then found was utterly deserted. Concluding that the 
crew had retired to refresh themselves, we waited in tolerably 
silent patience for one hour — and again in patience, if not quite 
so silent, for another hour. It was then considered expedient 
to makfe a few inquiries, as afl^rs b^an to look as if we were 
designed to form an involuntary colony on the banks of the 
Danube. The village, being small, was easily searched by a de- 
termined pai-ty, and our late captain, helmsman, pilot, or what 
you will, was discovered in a chimney smoking his cigars. He 
seemed happy, but affected sorrow, which was not affected on his 
auditors' part when the state of matters was disclosed. The 
rowers had revolted. They had brought us to Drenkova, and 
then, conceiving us at their mercy, had refased to proceed unless 
an enormous addition were made to their pay. The captain had 
declined to vary the bargain, and the peasants had dispersed, 
leaving the boat plante, "It was abominable." Herein we 
agreed, including the company's arrangements in the adjective. 
''But we must go on." The captain, not being disputatious, 
admitted the abstract fact, but did not see how the matter was 
to be managed. He had done all he could — he had sent into 
Tome other villages to see whether other rowers could be obtained 
-he hoped they would come — and did any gentleman want 
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"fire" for his cigar 1 Again there was no appeal We re- 
mained as we were, in snlkiness, for another hour. Then we 
became outrageous, and an American gentleman casually men- 
tioned, that in the box upon which he was sitting there was a 
revolving pistol with six barrels. This afforded us some com- 
fort, and we decided upon another charge upon the captain. 

He was slightly advanced in liquor, but was obviously trans- 
acting business — ^which was consolatory, as we had now lost 
four hours, and the mid-day sun was scorching into our very 
brains. He ordered four peasants to do something. I do not 
think they could have understood his orders with precision, for 
they all came and sat down in a row upon the shore, looking at 
the barge. We assisted at this operation for some time, and 
then forcibly dragged the captain to the spot. He approached 
the nearest of the men, and, to do him justice, gave him one of 
the most tremendous kicks which ever awakened a gentleman to 
a sense of his duty. A loud hurrah from the Anglo-Americans 
instantly rewarded this exhibition of firmness. The effect was 
remarkable. In five mmutes a large open barge was moored 
alongside our own — ^the four men, shouting, scrambling, scream- 
ing, and swearing, began to transfer the luggage from the latter 
to the former — the smallest chip boxes, ladies' parasols, work- 
baskets, packets of gcUanterie^ and other fragile matters, were 
flung in first, and vast trunks, portmanteaus, and an actual chest 
of drawers, were hauled down upon them — the scrunching being 
distinctly heard by the terrified owners of the lighter ware ; a 
black canvass was drawn over the whole, and the four men, seiz- 
ing oars, went away with their spoil, nobody knew whither. 
But something was done, and the plundered passengers looked 
cheerfully at one another. 

Half an hour more, and there was a rush ; the captain sprang 
in at the end of the boat, and eight peasants, a trifle more starved 
and naked than their predecessors, but who seemed to us models 
of energy and manly vigour, crowded in at the other. The 
"barge was cast off; the skilful steersman shifted the helm, the 
faithful fellows with the oars pulled galiantlj', and in not more 
than five hours from the time we had "sighted" Drenkova, wr 
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were taking a last sight at that remarkable locality. It did not 
look half so wretched now that we were going away. "We 
shall reach Orsova to-night," said we, " and sleep there, and to- 
morrow for the Iron Grate and the large steamer at Skela Gla- 
dova." We forgot our miserable fare, and made up our minds 
to enjoy the remainder of the voyage. After all, we said, delays 
will occur, and Hungarians will revolt, and if the villagers had 
possessed any better food, they would certainly have sold it to 
us. And so we moved on slowly, but not sulkily, and the gen- 
tleman with the tevolving pistol was silently considered as littte 
better than a very unscrupulous character. We climbed upon 
the top of the cabin, and sat upon the little deck, and told one 
another marvels of other lands, with more or less of truth in 
them. Our good-humour was a little marred by finding, that 
at the next village at which we rested there were exactly the 
same provisions to be obtained as at Drenkova — black bread, 
strohg "cheese, and sour wine; but we remembered that our 
journey would soon be ov6r, and we thought of the fleshpots of 
OrsoVa, and tejoiced. 

The ^^mid rose, and the captain declared that the bodies of the 
passengers upon the roof of the cabin and on deck caught it, and 
interfered with the rowing ; he therefore commanded that we 
should all descend into the said cabin, and remain there until 
further orders. There was some show of reason in this, and he 
was obeyed by the men, but many of the ladies refused to move. 
It was now observed that the rowers were doing nothing — their 
oars were lifted lightly from the water a few inches, and dropped 
in again, but there* was no pulling. This was remarked to the 
captain, who was kind enough to swear at them a good deal^ 
but without much effect. Bay was closing, and awful appre- 
hensions came upon us, which deepened as we glided into a grim 
gorge of overhanging mountains. What if we are unable to 
proceed further ! No beds, no food, no jfire. An hour or so were 
passed while every body was abusing every body else for talking* 
such nonsense. Keep us in this thing all night! The captain 
vould not dare to do it ! But the captain, like Macheath, was 
a bold man," and he did it. About eight o'clock in a pitch- 
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dark night we were made fast to another stump, and were in- 
formed that in all probability we should not be able to proceed 
next day. The American gentleman was unseasonably fecetious, 
and remarked that we were also made fast in another way. 
What scraps of black bread were left to us were selfishly hoarded, 
each passenger denying that he had any thing. We now felt 
fairly abandoned by fortune, in a dismal mountain gorge, in dark- 
ness, and with nothing to eat ; there was even no lying down to die, 
for the space was so confined that any gentleman desirous to depart 
this life must have done so like the Roman Emperor — '* standing." 

The Turks, in the suite of the Pacha — ^^for his excellency had 
chartered a private barge, and nobody knew where he was 
— ^had scrambled on shore, and, tjlimbing up the rocks till they 
fbund a soft place, had kindled a fire, and were soon squatting 
around it, making coffee. The red glow of their fire — bringing 
out their picturesque dresses in bright colour amid the jet black 
of the night, and fitfully glancing into the awful-looking caves 
and chasms in the precipitous and overarching crags — was 
noticeable, amid our misery and malignity. They also sent us 
coffee, which was a charitable act, and deserves record. They 
repeated this kindness in the morning. I am afraid that sun- 
dry on board contrasted the conduct of the Christians of the 
Bteam-boat company with that of the Mohammedans of the 
rocks, very much to the disadvantage of the former. 

As had been predicted, the wind was high in the morning, 
and the wretched barge could not proceed. The tiniest steam- 
tug, of one Shetland-pony power, then lying among the creeks of 
Rotherhithe, would have saved all these hours of delay and dis- 
comfort. So we said, angrily nudging into the cabin, the rain 
pouring in a deluge. It was some comfort to see that the cap- 
tain was wetter than I ever saw a man before; I should think 
lie must have been actually limp with that morning's soaking. 
I believe that at last he could bear the infliction no longer; for 
the wind was just as high as ever at one o'clock, when he rose 
from deck, and, streaming like a river-god, ordered the rowers to 
pull. They did so, and we growled all the louder, that the 
order had not been given earlier, for in three hours we were a' 
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Orsova. If the passengers paid for all they ate during the first 
two hours after their rush upon the town, the innkeepers and 
others — ^for we ran into every house we saw, and listened to no 
reclamations — must have realized a goodly competence. That 
night we slept in beds; it had not recently happened, nor did it 
soon happen again. 

In the morning there was much trouble about passports — that 
abomination of the Continent; those who had received the due 
vise were graciously permitted to continue their journey, but all 
were not so fortunate. Two poor young ladies — Venetians, 
going to Bukareat — had some informality detected by the 
military commandant, and were refused permission to proceed. 
Four or five days must elapse before they could hear from the 
last place where the passport had been examined. I do not 
think the poor girls had much more money than was necessary 
for the mere journey, and here was nearly a week's lodging and 
living to be added. To be sure, it would have been a dreadful 
thing if they had departed with an imperfect passport, and had 
conspired, and overthrown the government with their crochet 
needles. We left them sobbing together on their big box, in a 
bye-lane leading to the wharf. The luggage was examined here, 
and as there is a duty upon articles of galanterie — those knick- 
knacks which ladies buy, and which are given them, or which 
they win at raffles, exchange with one another, or otherwise 
obtain in a variety of innocent ways — the lady luggage was 
mercilessly scnitinized. All the tiny red boxes, and bead purses, 
and ring cases, and housewives, bon-bon baskets, and jewel 
caskets, and the hundred little lurking-places in which woman 
hides her poor little treasures, were remorselessly turned out by 
big-bearded fellows with grubby nails, grinned over, and thrust 
back roughly> or seized, as the case might be. I have seen a 
good deal of custom-house work, but 1 nevei* saw the female 
paraphernalia so closely scrutinized. The masculine luggage 
seemed to pass more easily, except as f^garded books, which 
terrify these people dreadfully. It was a long time before I 
ocmld get a volume of Mi'. Dickens' out of the officer's paws; I 
think I finally succeeded by some pantomime, tending to induce 
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t^ belief that it was a woA of devotion, and necessary to my 
observance of religious daties. 

Being at Orsova, and a few miles only fix)m Skela GiadoT% 
which is below the Iron Gate, with one's passport vise and one's 
shirts ransacked, it might be hoped that we were likely to ad- 
vance a little. It Was now nine in the morning — the day was 
before us. But for three hours after all was ready, we did 
nothing. The conveyances which were to take us to Skela 
Gladova were assembled, but the police forbade us even to enter 
them until they gave the signal. So we lounged about on the 
muddy wharf of Orsova until that signal came. The conveyance 
was not a carriage, nor a fly, nor even the humble omnibus; but 
it was a fusty wicker basket, placed upon four rotten wheels, 
without springs and without seats, though containing a good 
deal of damp hay to lie upon. A sort of thatch over it housed 
a good many spiders, but it also kept off some of the rain. 
There were about thirty of these waggons, and at the good 
pleasure of the police we all scratnbled into them, and hoped we 
were going. Not so fast. Every driver, before he dared give 
his horse the initiative cut, was compelled to be furnished with 
a ticket. And this the police would not give him, if there were 
fewer or more than three passengers in his vehicle. Now, as 
we had not naturally divided ourselves into leashes, there was a 
good half -hour's work, quarrelling and scuffling, pulling extra 
people out and forcing extra people in, and exchanging abuse 
with those who had secured comfortable places, and refused to 
stir. At last we all went off together, the horses going very 
fast, and we rushed tipon some green turf, along which we went 
in capital style for at least a quarter of a mile. Here were 
wer stopped by sentinels, and every driver had to descend, and 
get another passport for himself and his horse, whose colour was 
carefully examined, and accurately rioted. For all these men 
belong to the Austrian military frontier, and are in feet a 
militia, and not one must be allowed to escape. About an 
hour being thus spent, we started again. The next step was 
to examine our* own passports, for the last time in Austria. 
We were approved, all but three of us, and these wer*=^ 
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sent back. The remainder crossed a bridge, and were out of 
Austria. 

No great thanks for that — ^for instantly, on entering Wallachia, 
■we had a very long examination indeed. I think we must have 
been sitting in front of the guard-house ab Werezerowa nearly 
two hours, while some of the stupidest functionaries I ever 
quarrelled with were vainly trying to underst.and the American 
gentlemen's passports, which, for some reason not easily given, 
are always in English. Our own foreign secretary, addressing 
Continental readers, wrote — more sensibly, I think — in a lan- 
guage they wei'e likely to comprehend. But at last we got away, 
and the drivers flogged their horses well, and forced them into 
quick trot. The rain came down; so did the spiders; but that 
was nothing. The crazy vehicles, of which only two broke down 
(mine was not one,) went over the ground in excellent style 
and though every bone in one's body was sore with the jolting, 
and three days did not efface the recollection, we all ran, di^enched, 
but in good temper, into the cabin of the large and commodious 
steamer, the Arpad, which lay waiting us at Skela Gladova. 

So ended all the real annoyances of the journey; for though 
the Arpad lost much time, and many a fine hour of light during 
whicli we might have made way — and though the captain in- 
formed us that we should lose the Russian boat at Galatz, and 
be compelled to wait at that pestiferous hole for a fortnight, or 
to journey 190 miles to Odessa in a cart like those we had just 
left — ^yet, as this prediction proved untrue, and the boat did 
wait*, he may be forgiven the annoying anticipations he caused 
us. They only show the want of system, knowledge, and habits 
of business prevalent on the line of journey. But the accommo- 
dations were so tolerable, and the general management of this 
part of the voyage so superior, that few of the passengers, on 
reaching Galatz, hesitated to sign the testimonial inserted in the 
packet's book by the American traveller, namely, that, " con- 
sidering the atrocious and infernal character of our treatment 
ahove Skela Gladova, we are very happy to express our satisfac- 
tion with the Arpad." The officials doubtless obliterated the 
inscription in the book as soon as they were enabled to compre- 
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tend its bearing — ^as I observed they had previously done in 
reference to all other than complimentary remarks. 

It only remains to add, that the luggage and passengers £cir 
Odessa are transferred — ^the foimer without examination, the 
latter after their passports have been twice examined in the 
abominable town of Galatz (whose indescribable filth exceeds 
the power of imagination) — from the Austrian to the Eussian 
boat, another packet awaiting those for Constantinople. The 
€^ess from the Danube is by the Sulineh mouth, the only outlet 
for large vessels. I^ after what I have said, an English traveller 
selects the Danube for ids jDbntinental trip, he will do so with his 
eyes open — ^though I dare not promise him that he will conclude 
it in the same state; for unless he is luckily late, as I was, when 
the cold has begun to set in, he will probably have the additional 
pleasure ofbeing bitten blind and driven half mad by the mosquitoes. 

The journey from the single Moldavian port, Galatz, to the 
Sulineh mouth of the Danube, and thence across a comer of the 
Black Sea, up to Odessa, is performed in a Russian steam-boat, 
with which no reasonable man can find any fault. This 
latter portion of the voyage is usually achieved in about twenty- 
four hours, unless the elements — represented by a strong wind, 
forcing back into the narrow jaws of the Danube so much of its 
water as to leave an insufficient depth upon the bar — are im- 
perative in their opposition. The Bussian boat is well officered, 
and its commanders, naval and military, have some sense of the 
value of an article upon which foreigners habitually set little 
store — I mean time. Affairs are conducted on board her with 
a determination and precision strongly contrasting with the 
system in the Austrian river service. I am glad to bear my 
testimony to the merits of the old Peter the Great, a vessel 
fitted with English engines, and graced with more warlike 
appurtenances in the form of a couple of brass guns, trophies of the 
earliest of the victories of the Prince Woronzow— a nobleman 
•who has so many claims to the regard of Englishmen, and who has 
done so much good wherever he has had authority, that one is sony 
to be compelled to hope that he will gain few additional honours 
in the struggle he is now conducting on the part of Bussian 
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CfiAPTiSR II. 

ObfiSSA IS a new town. The Turks had formeriy a fortress 
here, which was called Khodja Bey, and was taken from them 
hy Catherine the Second, the wife of Peter the Third, and 
patroness of Don Juan. It pleased her truculent Majesty to 
call the place Odessus, since which time the name has taken its 
more Italianized sound. I need not remark that the town 
stands upon the Black Sea, but I may observe that it is so 
placed in a bay that, looking upon the sea, yoil look north, Con- 
stantinople being in fact behind you — a circumstance which 
would not occur to Jrou from a glance at the map. The town 
stands well, and its appearance from the sea is striking; its 
diffs, which are bold, being crowned by white buildings of con- 
siderable size, and some of which have a classical character. 
The most prominent of these is the mansion of Prince Woron- 
zow, distinguished by a cluster of columns detached from the 
house, and forming an ornamental erection to which the eye is 
instantly attracted. The next object which strikes you is a 
gigantic staircase, consisting of nearly two hundred steps, lead- 
ing directly down from the centre of the town to the beach. 
This was constructed a few years ago by the Prince. An ele- 
gant statue of the Due de Richelieu (a French emigrant, who 
became the exemplary governor of Odessa, devoted himself to 
its improvement, and died in honourable poverty) stands at the 
head of the staircase ; but, seen from below, it is crushed by the 
vast jwoportions of the latter, and should have been colossal, or 
placed elsewhere. Odessa is of great extent. Its streets are broad, 
and though many of them are precipitous, and all which are 
paved are insufficiently paved, their general effect is good. 
Xhere is a museum and a public library, and there are also an 
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opera-house and " national " theatres. [The state of the streets ^ 
is the first great eyesore to an Englishman. The dust is so 
plentiful that the slightest breeze covers you with white powder, ^ 
as if you had been paying a visit to a mill, and at times the 
clouds are so dense that the opposite houses can hardly be 
discerned. yWhen rain falls matters are even woi*se, and the . 
sojourner at Odessa is in mud to the ankles.V There is a news- 
paper here, the Jou/mal cTOdessa, but it is beneath contempt ; 
the censorship prevents its containing any real information, and 
its critical ai-ticles are the very washiest of French flippancies. 
The language of business here is to a great extent Italian, but yoin 
hear almost eveiy tongue under heaven in the course of a stroll I ^ 
through the port or Custom-house. The names of all the streets \ • 
are written in Russ, with an Italian version below. 

But Odessa, as a large but dull town, and Odessa as a busy 
port, with the flags of all nations rising from the double clump 
of masts — those in quarantine, and those "free" — are two dis- 
tinct places. Odessa is the great focus into which is concentrated 
the result of the agricultural industry of the Southern Bussian 
empire. Wheat, the chief representative of that industry, is 
here delivered from enormous distances, to be poured into the 
ships which have crossed the Black Sea to receive it. It is col- 
lected from a vast extent of country ; and both water and land 
carriage are employed to transmit it to the harbour of Odessa* 
England, France, Spain, Denmark, Sardinia, Naples, Sweden, 
Sicily, and Turkey — all, according to their respective needs, 
send vessels to fetch the wheat thus gathered. The place itself 
has little or no actual connection with agriculture. Situated 
without the dreary waste called a Steppe (known to the ancients 
by the name of Sora Des&rta,) the Urfm is not devoid of patches 
of land where something approaching to fertility may be occa- 
sionally witnessed. But scarcely has the traveller's foot left the 
widely extended and wretchedly paved streets, on his progress 
inland, than he finds himself in the desert of the Steppe. "From 
the sea," says a writer of authority, "to the northern limit of 
the Steppe which surrounds the shores of the Black Sea, from 
the mouths of the Dniester to those of the Don, is a distance 
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▼aiying in exbent, of about 100 "RnglisTi miles. Most parts of 
this Steppe are said to be calculated, with moderately good hua- 
bandrjy for the cultiTation of wheat ; but there is a want of 
water, and no trees grow upon it. From February to May the 
grass is most luxuriant ; but in the latter month it begins to 
wither, and in the summer the land is so totally deprived of all 
verdure as to present the picture of a dry sand bank on the sea 
ihore." 

As, therefore, this desert barrier at present prevents the exist- 
ence of agriculture within a vast distance from Odessa, it will be 
i seen that this insulated, handsome, and important town is a mere 
<./ mouth — a gig Mitic tro ugh, down which is perpetually streaming 
the " gold^^^rain" of half an empire. 

The comparative position of the various classes in Odessa wiU 
be better understood, if the scale of accommodations and con- 
veniences required by the social habits of the place be in some 
measure explained. The dwelling-house is, of course, the most 
(Hrdinary and useful test of position. 

The highest style of abode presented by Odessa is the palace 
of the noble. The lowest is one which, though I have examined 
it with great care, and in various places, I find a difficulty in 
describing by any other name than the " tub" of the fruit- woman. 
The first would do honour to any capital in Europe — the inhabi- 
tants of the second are not Troglodytes, and that is all. 
Between these two extremes ranges every variety of residence, 
the diversity being, I think, more considerable, and the distinct 
types more numerous, than in any other large town with which 
I am acquainted. The gradual slope from the extreme of 
luxury to the extreme of squalor is not marked by the broad 
gaps which separate class from class with us; but the residences 
appear gradually to get a little less commodious, and then a little 
worse, and then worse still, and so on, until by an undisturbed 
process you find yourself transferred from the palace to the 
Diogenean home I have mentioned. There is, of course, a 
reason for every thing; and the reason, in the present case, is to 
be found in the remarkable variety of the population, which, 
representing almost every nation on earth, has adapted its domi- 
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ciliary comforts to accordance with its strangely differing needs 
and customs. 

The town, exceedingly spacious, is laid out with great regularity, 
and with a width of street which will leave little complaint to the 
sanitary reformers of future days, should such mischievous persons 
ever he admitted into Kussia. The streets, from the nature of the 
ground, are in many cases precipitous, and the wretched state of the 
paving adds to the discomfort of the pedestrians. The best paving 
is where small rough stones are placed closely, ss this affords a foot- 
hold in wet weather. Elsewhere there is a narrow line of slabs, 
running down the middle of the trottoir (if one may so use the 
word,) the right and left of this strip being left untouched. 
Beyond this, and between what ought to be the kerb and the 
carriage-way, is the drainage of Odessa — a bricked channel, 
about two feet deep, open at the top, and with which the houses 
communicate by similar but smaller channels, crossing the foot- 
way, but usually covered with a board. As these larger 
channels turn the comers of the streets, it is frequently necessary 
to cross them, to the continuous disgust of the organ usually 
affected by such places, while the eye is also constantly annoyed 
by very loathsome sights. The carriage way is unspeakably 
rough in most parts, and the traveller in one of the ordinary 
vehicles of the town, which dash about with a headlong audacity, 
delightful to behold from a safe place, has frequent cause to 
execrate the road over which he is tearing. So much for paving 
and draining. The lighting of this large town is worthy of the 
other arrangements. The residence of one hundred thousand 
people, and the site of a dozen palaces, has no gas. There is a 
series of oil lamps, which serve to mark out the corners of the streets, 
and occasionally to preserve the pedestrian from an open drain, but 
"these are miserably insufficient. There is a sort of excuse offered 
for the absence of paving; the stone of the district is too soft, 
find the experiment of asphalte fails in consequence of the alteiv 
nately intense heat and cold, while the real paving slab cannot 
be procured nearer than Trieste. For people who believe in 
excuses this may serve; an inconsiderate Englishman might say, 
'* Very well, fetch the slabs from Trieste," but this- is not the 
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way in these parts. But for the ahsence of gas there is no reason 
at all, except that one which will ever oppose all improvement iu 
Kussia. The hahit of bigoted or interested hostility to every 
change, has repeatedly interfered when it has been endeavoured 
to establish a gas manu&ctory ; and so the inhabitants of Odessa 
have gone on nightly breaking their shins, and tumbling into 
their dirty drains, for want of an article which no respectable 
English village is without.^ The remaining feature of the streets 

' of Odessa is one to which I adverted in my first letter — the dust, 
I may almost be suspected of dwelling upon a trivial matter; but 
y let the doubter visit Odessa, and let him walk down three streets 
of the town in his Sunday black, and he will " see what then." 
The dust lies like a universal shroud of some two or three inches 
thick. The slightest breeze flings it over the town in clouds, the 
lightest footstep sends it flying high in dense heaps. V When, 
therefore, I tell you 'that hundreds of the carriages of the places, 
driven at high speed — the shaft horse in a rapid trot, and his 
companion by his side in a showy canter — ^ai'e perpetually racing 
about, and that the sea breezes are as perpetually rushing 
through the streets, the statement that Odessa lives in a cloud 

C^ is no figure of speech. \ I have ventured a complaint or two, 
when turning a comer I have suddenly found myself blinded, 
and covered all over with a fine white powder, of which it is 
very difficult to get rid, but my Odessa friends laugh, and say, 

(^ * Only wait and see a real dust-day. This is nothing." f And I 
am perfectly ready to believe that for hours together, as I am 
told is the case, the houses on the other side of the street are 
utterly invisible. There are no water-carts; but I believe water 
is considered to aggravate the evil, as it converts the dust into a 
" horrible mud, which, from the state of the "pavement," is almost 
impassable. Such are the comforts of the morning and evening 
promenade in Odessa. 

But it must not be assumed, from the indiflerence of the in- 
habitants to what we consider essential matters, that there is any 
stagnation in the town. On the contrary, every body is. busy. 
Building is going on in all directions, and upon a scale of great 
magnitude. Several noble palaces — the word is applicable from 
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ilie size and intended style of the new edifices — are in rapid 
course of erection. The soft stone to which I have alluded — and 
which is habitiiaUy cut and shaped with a small hatchet, like 
wood, but which hardens with exposure to the air — affords great 
facilities for building purposes. Small mountains of it, in a 
rough state, are to be seen at this moment in various comers of 
the town, and numerous stone-cutters are busily reducing it to 
the blocks required by the architect. Of the new buildings of a 
large description, some are to be the residences of members of the 
aristocracy— othera are the property of wealthy tradesmen, and 
are intended to be let, either entire or in superb suites of apart- 
ments. One noble mansion, which I went over from court-yard 
to roof, is the property of an English merchant resident here, 
and will be one of the most splendid houses in the place. The 
stairs are of marble, and the walls of the principal apartments 
are also of a beautiful white marble, the effect of which, when 
polished, will be most brilliant. The carvings of the ceilings are 
elaborately tasteful, and the mahogany doors (costing here from 
sixty to seventy pounds each) will complete the rich character of 
the saloons. I mention these details to show the expensive 
mode in which building is carried on, the house I have referred 
to being by no means an extraordinary specimen of the Odessa 
style, which is carried to a more extravligant point in other 
mansions over which I have been taken. 

Now for the contrast. In a department of the vast market, 
here called the Bazaar, and in which every conceivable article 
which is required for domestic consumption may be obtained, 
there is a wide space (fronting a burial-ground) where the vendors ^ 
of fruit and vegetables chiefly congregate. /The fruit season was ' 
nearly over, so that the display was of course much less brilliant 
than during the summer months. But here may be seen ({l 
the articles used in culinary mysteries, in masses to which 
we are unaccustomed. I A row of little hills of tomatas runs 
glo'wing and shining along one side of the market, while behind . 
them rises a mountain chain of melo ns, in heaps breast high, 
around whose base roll, in humble subjection, scor es of^e llow- 
bellied piunpkins. Apples of every variety, vast and sallow, or 
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smaller flii j_re(l aa sun set, lie around you in thousands, filling 
the air with their aroma, and reminding you of cider days in 
pleasant villages at home. \And as for the millions of onion s, dried 
beans, mushroo ms hanging in mighty r opes, pears of a noble 
v/ I juiciness and a sturdy flavour7 purpl e plums of great size and ex- 
\^ oellence, and a hundred other vegetariaji idols, it is difficult to 
imagine how so many can have been brought together, and still 
more difficult to imagine why. No population, even one of 
schoolboys let loose with orders to be moderate, could make a 
perceptible hole in those mighty stores. 

The persons who preside over them have no affinity with 
their wealthy hoards. The peasant here is a wretched-looking 
^ being — dirty, ill-clad, and hungry-looking. His shaggy beard, 
huge boots outside his trousers, dingy blue frock, and rough cap, 
c^ speak of hardships of all kinds^ But give him his short black 
pipe, and spirits enough to madden and then to stupefy him, and 
he will not complain of his destiny. The female of the same 
class is even more easily contented. The tub residences to which 
I referred are among the features of the monster market here, 
and they are inhabited by women. Elevation, ground-plan, and 
other architectural contrivances, are all comprehended in a 
single effort. A large black cask, somewhat resembling a sugar 
hogshead, is laid on its side, and the house is built. A quantity 
oi hay is laid inside, and the house ia furnished. The lady gets 
in upon the hay, and the house is inhabited. Before the en- 
trance of the mansion she strews the onions, tomatas, or what- 
ever else she may vend, and during the hours of business she 
sits in the tub, smokes her pipe, chaffers with her customers, 
and says her prayers. After business is over she ascertains in 
which quarter the wind sits — turns the closed end of her tub 
^ towards that quarter, and creeps to rest in peace and tranquillity. 
But some of these women are ambitious, and take to building. 
They do not, indeed, demand marble staircases and mahogany 
doors; but they take two tubs, which are laid &ce to face, at a 
distance of three or four feet — ^and over the interstice, tubs and 
all, is placed a watertight canvass. The fair occupant (and two 
or three whom I saw, though not literally fair, were extremely 
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pretty) has then two rooms, besides a hall ; but this luxury is 
not adopted by the older class, who think that we ought to 
adhere to the customs of our ancestors. 

The dwelling of the workman I have also visited, in several 
of the suburbs. It has one or two features of a satis&ctory cha- 
racter. It usually consists of a single-roomed cottage, in which 
the whole family resides, and in which all the domestic opera- 
tions are carried on. But although the accommodation is 90 
limited, I have observed in many of these cottages a dispositioa 
to cleanliness, or at all events such an avoidance of very grostt un- 
cleanliness, as is by no means habitual in this country. The 
furniture of the room — I will take one of those I have inspected 
as a type, it is a fair average specimen — ^is simple in the extreme. 
The great feature in it is the bed — a large structure, solidly made, 
and in which, I am informed, the Bussian workman takes much 
pride. It was well kept, and, although it lacked the rich hue 
and fine polish which a hundred years of ''elbow grease*' iii 
an English peasant's hereditary cottage gives to his household 
furniture, it spoke of cleanliness and attention. As for the mass 
of mattress and cushions piled upon it, that, too, was a feature, 
but a national one. To my taste, there appeared to be at least 
four times as much as was desirable; but these cottages are frail 
in construction, and the winter in Odessa is excessively severe. 
The remainder of the apartment was occupied by a small table, 
two or three stools, and a chair, whose fractures had been set and 
secured by thin strips of iron. Besides a white-faced baby 
(exceeding small, but with huge sparkling black eyes), which lay 
comfortably in its father's immense sheepskin coat, rammed with 
difficulty into a tiny cradle, so as to make the warmest of nests 
-^and a few cooking utensils, there was nothing else to catalogue, 
if I except a vile coloured print of some saint, and a still worse 
woodcut of the Emperor (the two great objects of a Bussian's 
worship), which shared the honours of the walls. Of the infor- 
mation given me by the inhabitant of this cottage, and by other 
men of a similar class, I shall speak in its proper place. 

The habitations of the better class — ^who, however, are neither 
of the aristocracy nor of the mock aristocracy of the bureau — ^are 
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very comfortable. Many of them are in houses surrounded by 
a court-yard, the gates of which are closed at night. The en- 
trance does not give you an idea of the commodiousness within ; 
for the door is usually approached by an insignificant or incon- 
venient staircase, with perhaps a verandah at the top. It isy 
however, something to be elevated from the court-yard, in which 
there is possibly a pool of stagnant water, and almost certainly 
a variety of heaps of garbage, the refuse of the different house- 
holds, which squabbling dogs are littering about, or disputing 
with one another. It is well to see and smell as little as may be 
in such places. But once inside the house, and every thing ia 
orderly and neat. The absence of fireplaces and carpets, except 
perhaps a scrap in -the centre of the best room, is the only thing 
which indicates to you that you are not in England — unless, 
perhaps, that some of the engravings on the walls, usually French, 
are not what a prudent English husband and father would select 
for the adornment of his home. In other respects there is little 
to distinguish the tradesman's house in Odessa from that of his 
competitor in London. 

The shops, however, have a marked difference from those of 
the French and English capitals. The windows are all small, 
and there is no" attempt at display in them. Whatever there is 
to see must be sought inside. From this cause, and from the 
absence of gas, the shops of Odessa, especially at night, present 
a sombre and lugubrious aspect. There are good shops, but you 
must look for them. The shops, however, to which the custom 
of the poorer classes is invited, "hang out lights" (as Thomas 
Moore has it), by the display of signs of every kind. These 
pictorial invitations have not the artistic merit of the signs of 
Vienna, where one frequently sees a really able picture suspended 
as the indication of trade ; but they have a boldness of conception 
and a strength of colour which adapts them to their public use. 
The favourite design is a hand, stretched forth from heaven, and 
grasping a cornucopia. From this is poured forth, as if supplied 
to the tradesman direct from Providence, a stream of whatever 
wares may be the object of his traffic. I think I have most fre- 
quently seen it at the shoemaker's, where I have remarked that 
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from a small bom of plenty, apparently incapable of containing 
more tban a pair of sboes (and thence the more miraculous), 
ptreams forth every species of foot-casing — the tremendous jack- 
boot, the delicate white slipper, the compromising high-low, the 
aristocratic pump, the blue tinted cloth boot, and even baby's 
pink worsted shoes, with fairy buckles. But the shoemaker is 
not the only pretender to celestial bounties. The baker has his 
cornucopia, and loaves of all kinds and shapes come down from 
heaven like manna — ^from the black bread, which would seem to 
require the digestion of a]L ostrich, to the delicious white loa^ 
which would do credit to the elegant " fancy baker." But th« 
mere suggestion implied by the hand is despised by some bolder 
traders (who may perhaps be Mormdnites), and an entire angel, 
with white wings and red legs, appears bodily in their devices, 
urging and enabling them to supply a desiring public with cigars, 
hammers and nails, or votkiy as the case may be. I need not say 
that these outward and visible signs of the trades carried ou 
within, are to a great extent necessary to a population not usually 
so lucky as the excellent Dogberry conceives mankind to be. 
** To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune, but to read 
and write comes by nature." 

I have now, perhaps, succeeded in giving some idea of the 
general characteristics of the town. It would be more easy than 
profitable to devote more space to mere description, and there 
might be the advantage of novelty in such a course, as I am not 
aware that there is any satisfeictory English account of a place 
which must be fiill of interest to so many Englishmen. But for 
my purpose it will be sufficient, as it is necessary, to say that 
the population of Odessa finds, in the united occupations provided 
by the port (of which I have still to speak), and by the town, 
amply sufficient employment. There is mendicancy here, but, 
80 far as I have had an opportunity of observing, the beggars 
have been old men, obviously past all work, to whom law would 
elsewhere give an asylum. You find them sitting, sunning 
themselves, on the hillocks of stone around the new buildings, 
and as they pull off their hats and display broad bald heads, 
sometime of a fine character, contrasting with the silvery beard 
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and otherwise amply garnished face and throat, yoti are reminded 
of many of the Rembrandt portraits you have seen in your way 
hither. But these exceptional beggars cannot be considered a 
symptom of a system, in such a population as that of Odessa. 

I shall have to refer to one more feature in the town which 
it would be unpardonable to pass over, and then I shall be at 
liberty to pass to the specific details which I have sought to 
collect. I shall proceed to give such a. statement of the mode 
of existence of the working man here, of his hours of labour, of 
the remuneration hececeives, of the mode in which he is compelled 
to expend that i*emuneration, and the mode also in which his 
own habits induce him to spend it, as will enable a reader to 
draw his own comparison between the condition of a Russian 
and of an English workman. In treating this subject, and 
indeed to render some of its details intelligible, I shall occa- 
sionally be compelled to refer to the Russian system of com- 
mercial restriction and government interference. It exercises 
too obvious an influence upon the ordinary transactions of life 
to be overlooked. But I shall do so only when necessitated, as 
my concern is with facts and not with theories. I may add here, 
that although I am myself fortunate in possessing means of ob- 
taining information upon many topics to which I shall advert, 
and therefore that I can claim no credit for simply availing my- 
self of them, it is easy to see the difficulties under which an 
inquirer must labour in seeking to examine the workings of the 
Russian social system. There is so obvious a disinclination on 
the pai-t of every official and envploye to furnish any detail or 
information likely to be made public, that application to these 
gentlemen is merely throwing time away. Under an order fi*om 
a superior they would in due time — ^that is, in the course of a 
very long time — produce any required returns ; but it is neither 
the habit of their minds nor the etiquette of their offices to un- 
dei*stand, far less to communicate, aught not prepared upon 
their own writing-tables. And although the independence of com- 
mercial life, and the spirit of intelligence which it demands, in 
a great measure does away with both these obstacles in the case 
of the mercantile public here, there is still a timidity and an 
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unwillingness to be known as having furnished information, at 
which an Englishman has no right to smile, inasmuch as he 
cannot be acquainted with the ramifications by which official 
and other displeasure succeeds in reaching those whose conduct 
may have been unacceptabla There is no country in the world 
where secresy is so completely the order of the day as in Kussia, 
Were it necessary I could mention curious instances in proof of 
this — any resident in Kussia, if he dared, could confirm it. Of 
those social outrages, for instance, which our own press hastens 
to report with a minuteness and a fi-ankness utterly incompre- 
hensible to foreigners (who have incessantly on their lips, and in 
their practice, the celebrated dictum that one's linge sale should 
be washed " at home"), the Russian affects to know nothing, 
although they have occurred within a few miles of his doors. 
With us such outrages are placed either in the category of phe- 
nomena, or as signs of something wrong in a system ; but not 
only is nothing ever wrong in Russia, but there are no phenomena. 
Eveiy thing is orderly, regular, and loyaL If an agrarian crime 
in which many persons are accomplices is committed, a battalion 
is marched to the spot, every body is hurried away to Siberia; 
but there is no scandal A Russian will deny to you that such 
a thing is possible, and how will you prove it? But the Rus- 
sian, uttering his very denial, knows that the thing is not only 
possible, but that it has occurred. 

" The Quarantine " at Odessa is one of the most curious 
features of the place, and it is one to which the resident earliest 
conducts the stranger, whether the visit of the latter be for pur- 
poses of amusement or of commerce. I need hardly say, that the 
doctrine of contagion still holding its ground in most continental 
oountriesj the cordon sanitaire and the quarantine are conscienti- 
ously employed to keep back the dreaded disease which, uader 
the name of the plague, has so often chastised' the inhabitants 
of large cities, in proportion to their adherence to the traditions 
of filth. The Quarantine at Odessa is one of the best. The 
buildings appropriated to the purpose skirt one of the two 
divisions of the harbour. In one of these divisions lie the 
detained vessels, and double walls and numerous sentinels effects 
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ually guard the crews from access to the town. A wat^sh tower, 
situated on the pier, commands a perfect Tiew of every part of 
the harhour, and is chiefly employed in the winter, when, from 
the presence of ice, communication with the shore is naturally 
easier. In the summer, I am informed, the sentinels parade 
with empty muskets, but in the winter they load, in order to pufc 
the shortest and sternest termination to any breach of quaran- 
tine on the part either of the men, or of any of the numberless 
dogs who run about, hungry and masterless, in Odessa, and 
whose incessant differences perpetually fill the streets with bowl- 
ings. The vessels being ordered into quarantine, it is in the 
election of the captains and others to spend the four days' term 
(to which the old term of twenty-one days is now reduced) in 
the harbour or in the building provided for the purpose. The 
majority choose the former, and indeed remain in the harbour 
during their stay in Odessa. For not only have they thus their 
crews under their hand, and removed from all the temptations 
of a large town, but the arrangement of which I am about to 
speak renders the transaction of business perfectly easy. At 
some considerable distance from the land entrance to the quaran- 
tine, and of course between the cliffs and the water, is a large 
enclosure, something like a decayed public garden. Certain 
stunted unhappy-looking trees testify to the way in which the 
intentions of those who laid the place out have been frustrated 
by the drought and heat, and the latter is also exemplified by 
the cracked and melted condition of the asphalte, with which it 
has been attempted to pave the place. Along one side and one 
end of this enclosure are a series of compartments through 
which you see the water of the harbour, but which are furnished, 
first with a close row of wooden bars, and secondly, at some dis- 
tance beyond them, with a wire network. On the land side the 
effect of the arrangement is that of some of the dens in the 
Zoological Gardens, an effect increased by a species of narrow 
piazza in front of the compartments, which slightly screkis a 
person, standing close to the bars, from the weather. On the 
water side these compartments are open, and look like places for 
bathers. The captains and seamen walk up and down on 
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a slice of the quay behind these boxes, and from about half-past 
ten in the morning there is a strange and busy scene going on 
between them and the residents in Odessa. In the enclosure I 
noticed men of almost eveiy nation. There was the Turk, his 
old and splendid national dress discarded, however, for the 
hybrid costume— ^half European, half Asiatic — ^in which the 
Faithfiil are now so constantly attired. There was the Jew, in 
a much more characteristic dress — ^the long black robe and black 
cap— -looking like Shylock, and, unless his ''fellow Christians" 
do him injustice, supporting the character in eveiy way. There 
were round-faced, smiling Germans, with sandy mustaches, and 
red-bowled pipes. There were Italians with whiskers as black 
as night, and skins as sallow as unjaundiced humanity can 
show — they were rolling out their sonorous vowels with great 
emphasis — Italian, by the way, more or less pure, is the lan- 
guage of business here. There were Greeks in plenty — they are 
strong here-^and one of them was pointed out to me at the 
opera as the richest man in Odessa. A few Frenchmen, and a 
fbw more Engliahmen, contrasting by their scrupulous neatness 
irttii the careless or sordid garb of the majority of those around 
them, and a number of Kussians, clean, closely shaved, and but- 
toned to the chin with almost military rigour, nearly complete 
the picture within the enclosure. A few women, of the lower 
^dass, were squatting about the columns of the little piazza, and 
occasionally exchanging shouts with some friend in quaran- 
tine — ^while some soldiers, on and off duty, paraded as 
sentinels, or lounged as idlers, and the occasional rattle of 
their muskets added to the impression of restraint and im- 
prisonment. 

Almost all the inhabitants of the Continent delight in making 
a noise, and excite the smile of the Englishman by the blatant 
and enthusiastic way in which they transact the smallest affair. 
Consequently the system of intercourse necessitated by the qua- 
ramtine may not be so disagreeable to the majority of those oon- 
oemed in it as it is to the low-voiced, dispassionate Anglo-Saxon. 
But for a gentleman, in the dress and with the manners of one of 
our own opulent merchants, to be compelled to thrust his face be^* 
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tween the bars of the quarantine den, and thence to discuss 
mercantile matters at the top of his voice — and to repeat his 
remarks over and over again, while a group of foreigners, of more 
or less uncleanliness, are crowding upon him, shouting out their 
own more powerful eloquence, and saturating him with evil 
odours, of which that of thick tobacco smoke is the best — must 
be somewhat opposed to our notions of the pleasant way of doing 
business. But this is the process. The merohants walk about 
in the enclosure, and the captains and others on the quay, until 
the right parties catch sight of one another, and then begins the 
conference, ore rotundo, and Jews and others creep up to listen, 
and gain a hint rarely thrown away. " K naves leam thei r busi- 
nes s at Pera, and come to Odessa to practise it," is a saying of 
some acceptation here. The conierenoes continue for about three 
hours, during which time all t he dialects of E urope have been 
filtered through that wire network — bad Ita lian forming the 
chief e lement in the d iscord. As I passed one of the compart- 
ments, the Babel was varied by the sound of several undeniable 
expletives, which brought me suddenly up to the bars, and I 
found the jolly faces of three or four English sailors beaming up 
among a group of black-eyed Italians, and hungry-looking 
Eussians.\ They were stating some petty grievance to an 
English gentleman, who ^as good-naturedly promising to 
arrange it for them — ^their petition was what I believe a 
Chancery lawyer would call, " strongly supported by affi- 
davit." 

The captains in quarantine are supplied with stores at a go- 
vernment tariflu The supply is contracted for with the residents 
in the town. Arising out of the arrangement is one of the oddest 
unions of which I ever heard. There was, in the earlier days of 
Odessa (itself a town of not much more than half a century old), 
a rule that the contract, which was for six years, shoidd not upon 
its expiration be again granted to the same person. But in the 
days when the quarantine was exceedingly long, the contract 
was so profitable that every variety of means was employed to 
gain it, especially as provisions were so cheap that the contractor 
might easily make a hundred per cent profit, and yet satisfy hia 
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captains that they were obtaining the article 100 percent, under 
the price elsewhere. A house, very desirous of continuing the 
contract to itself, hit upon an ingenious mode of obtaining it. 
There is (as I mentioned) an Opera-house here, which, despite 
the Russian love of music, has always been a losing concern. The 
firm in question volunteered, if the contract should be given to 
them, to take the Opera-house also, and keep it open. This 
was accepted, and although there was still a heavy loss by Ros- 
sini and Bellini, it was more than made up by beef and biscuits. 
Since that time the government, availing itself of the precedent, 
has made the contract and the Opera-house go together; and, 
although the reduced value of the former has made the latter a more 
serious consideration, I believe the contractors are still willing to 
lump the meat and music. There is another drawback upon the 
opera part of the contract, for there is a Russian company, whom 
nobody goes to see except vulgar people who cling to the 
extinct tradition of a national drama ; and the manager 
of the Opera-house is compelled to leave that company his 
stage on the three best nights in the week (Sunday being 
one), and to allow them the use of his wardrobe and orchestra 
gratis. 

In the corruption which prevails in all the public departments 
of Russia, and from the suspicion of which no public man — ex- 
cept the noble bom and wealthy individuals who fill the very 
highest places, and whose characters are above all doubt — is ex- 
empt, is another of the most serious drawbacks in the way of the 
quarantine contractor. Bribeiy is absolutely essential, if busi- 
ness is to be done at all. It can, indeed, hardly be called bribery, 
it is so patent and systematic. Not a fhnctionaiy who has the 
power of helping, or, which is more important, of hindering, but 
must feel the " silver rubles'* in his palm. Down to the soldier 
who guards the quarantine yard, there is not one official whom it 
is not more than expedient to touch with the metallic test. And 
when the immense body of employes, which a false and mischie- 
vous system has taught to grow into a caste in Russia (a caste 
whose baleful agency is opposed to every step in the way of pro- 
gress), is considered, it may easily be imagined how the 
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price of keeping this swarm of petty functionaries in working 
temper, most, to use a homely English proverb, ''take the 
gold off the gingerbread.*' But in spite of all, the right 
to supply, annually, a fleet varying from 800 to 1200 ships, 
will enable its holders to bear a good deal of the pressure fcom'^ 
without* 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The connection of the town of Odessa with the agriculture of 
Kussia is, as I have intimated, that of a mouthpiece or trough. 
The districts whence its supplies of wheat are drawn are situate 
from 150 to 250 miles from this port, and the existence of the 
Steppe seems to preclude the possibility of cultivation, to any 
appreciable extent, being ever carried on within 100 miles of the 
town. Its population is engaged in pursuits either entirely 
disconnected with agriculture, or only so fer connected with it 
as regards the ordinary dealings with grain when it has become 
a mere article of commerce. Its granaries form the most 
prominent objects in a survey of the town, and they are remark- 
able not only for their size, but for the architectural display 
lavished upon buildings which in England are usually found of 
the simplest and plainest character. Some of the Odessa 
granaries are actually erected in a style of external taste which 
leads the stranger at a little distance to suppose them some kind 
of club-house, or museum. This, however, is but one of the 
many evidences afforded by Odessa of the innate desire of the 
Russian for every kind of display. 

The wheat, which is chiefly derived from the Polish provinces, 
is brought to Odessa in small waggons of the rudest and most 
primitive construction. These are drawn by a couple of oxen, 
and they contain eight sacks of wheat, or about three quarters 
and two bushels. During the chief exportation months these 
waggons come pouring into Odessa by hundreds joer diem. Their 
contents are conveyed to the granaries, whence the wheat is 
afterwards transported in open carts to the port for shipment. 
The scene passing under the window at which I write, is as busy 
A one as can be conceived. A continuous stream of these carta^ 
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loaded with the grain, in sacks, has been flowing for hours down 
the steep and dusty streets, and slowly winding round to the 
narrow strip of quay whence the wheat is discharged — ^while the 
emptied^ carts, incessantly returning in the opposite direction, 
complete the circuit, which gives the spectator the idea of an 
endless rope in mechanical motion. 

The two kinds of wheat of which the export trade of Odessa 
chiefly consists, are known as the kubanJca, or hard wheat, and 
the azemaiay or soft wheat. It is this latter which is in demand 
in England, the former being of a flinty, glassy grain, and chiefly 
required in the ports of the Mediterranean, or the south of 
France, and Italy. It is used for macaroni, vermicelli, and other 
compositions of a similar kind. The soft wheat is both white and 
red, but the latter is chiefly demanded for exportation. It 
should weigh, when of the best quality, from 6 libs, to 621bs. per 
old Winchester bushel, and when of sedbnd quality, about 561bs. 

Odessa is, however, supplied with wheat from other soTirces, 
although not to any thing like the quantity furnished from the 
provinces of Poland; under which title is included, in general 
parlance, the province of Podolia, formerly a part of Poland, and 
from 250 to 340 miles from the port. The Danube supplies 
Odessa with wheat which is produced in Wallachia and in 
Moldavia. This wheat is brought in open vessels, exposed to a 
dangerous voyage, and frequently arrives in a damaged condition 
from the wet to which it has been sul^ected. There is also 
wheat from Cherson, and from the provinces north of it, which 
is frimished to the port here. But the whole of these supplies 
are small in comparison with what is brought by the waggon- 
transit. 

The trade is chiefly in the hands of merchants in Odessa, op 
resident in other cities ; but it is shared by individuals who own 
vessels and engage in the traffic " by way of earning a certain 
freight, with a hope of profit on the speculation." 

The question of roads, and the general transit system of a 
district, is necessarily one of the earliest subjects to which at~ 
tention is directed in estimating the capabilities of a country. 
We have just seen what exports are conducted into the Black 
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Sea by way of Odessa. In order to judge at what cost the most 
important of those exports is thus brought, and in order to enable 
an inquirer to predict with any approach to certainty what could 
be done under the pressure of the most extraordinary temptar 
tion from without, let us leave the sharp stones, deep mud, or 
clouds of dust of Odessa, and examine the tracks along which 
those long lines of bullock waggons come creaking from more 
northerly directions. I have said that a vast belt of Steppe 
girdles this coast. We are upon the Steppe. The prevailing 
colour, as &.r as the eye can reach over the immense plain, is a 
scorched brown. The intense heat and drought have reduced 
the Steppe to this condition, and far beyond the horizon line^ 
and away, verst upon verst, is the same dreary-lookiug and ap- 
parently waste expanse. Not that it is all flat — hills, barren 
and rugged, diversify the line, and add to its difficulties in dry 
weather considerably, in wet incalculably. For look at the 
ground on which you stand. You are on one of the roads, as 
they are termed. Elsewhere, a road, good or bad, means some- 
thing which has been made — ^a line upon which has been gathered 
material for binding and clasping, and below which there is 
some kind of draining; bad or good, the road is, as compared 
with the adjacent land, dry, compact, and elastic. Dismiss all 
such ideas from your mind, or rather drag your limbs for an 
hour behind that com waggon, and such ideas will disappear of 
themselves. Dead and helpless seems that wobegone track, 
creaking and drawling over which comes the bullock waggon — ^all 
wood, and built precisely as waggons were built a thousand years 
ago. The driver sits in front, occasionally lashing the grey bul-. 
locks, more by way of form than with any idea of hastening them, 
and his massy beard hangs down over a species of censer, whence 
arise fumes of an unsavoury kind. But it is not in luxury, or 
in imitation of his eastern neighbours, th^t the peasant keeps 
this odour-breathing vessel under his nose— the contents are an 
abominable mixture for greasing the wheels of his waggon, and 
by which you may track it through many a yard of tainted air. 
Why be has placed the reeking vessel exactly between his legs I 
know not, unless it be to remind himself more forcibly of the 
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necessity of an operation, without the incessant performance of 
which his clumsily built cart would be on fire in four places at 
once. Contrast this wretched machine with the well-contrived, 
iron-mounted cart of the German colonist, a few miles hence. 
But on goes the waggoner, jolting and creaking along the un- 
helpful soil, and singing some of those old airs in which, rude as 
they are, there is a certain melody, or saying prayers to cue or 
other of the multifarious national saints. On he goes, and so 
he and his predecessors have gone since com was grown in Rus- 
sia. Rickety cart, knotted rope harness, drowsy bullocks, 
wretched road — so crawls the loaf towards the Englishman's 
table. 

We stand on the Steppe in dry weather. Weary as is the 
march, it is still feasible. But should rains descend, the transit 
becomes one of .the most painful difficulty. The track is a marsh, 
and the feet of the hUls are quagmires. The ill built waggons 
groan atid toil against the obstructive mud, and occasiohally lose 
their wheek in the soil. Still, the pertinacious Russian holds 
on; h^ prays, but he works too — orat et Idborat — and somehow 
or other the cart is brought into Odessa, nothing lost except 
time, which in Russia is nothing. The average rate at which 
these waggons travel, under the most favourable circumstances^ 
is about ten miles a day; and as the nearest point at which any 
thing like agriculture commences is considerably beyond one 
hundred, it is hardly necessary for me to dilate upon the ad- 
vantages of the transit system as at present conducted. Were 
we theorizing on the question of increased demand and supply 
of food, it would be necessary to inquire what possible price 
could repay the transmission of wheat from any greater distances 
than those from which it is now sent by the means I have de- 
scribed. 

To facilitate this consideration, we may place the price of land 
carriage of wheat as follows. For a distance of about two hun- 
dred miles, which inay be taken as the average distance from 
which the wheat is brought (I will hereafter indicate the pre- 
cise places, when upon the agricultiu'al portion of the subject), 
it is conveyed for one silver ruble and a half per chetwert. The 
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price has risen to two rubles and a half, but the above is the 
present rate. The price of such conveyance has risen consider- 
ably since any official inquiry upon the point was made for 
England ; and the causes which are assigned for such increase, 
are the frightful mortality which has of late been manifested 
among the cattle, the increased difficulty in the way of obtain- 
ing pasturage upon the Steppe, and the confiscation, since 1832, 
of so many of the estates which belonged to various Polish nobles, 
and which lay along the line of travel 

There are two principal seasons of transit, namely, from the 
beginning of June, for about six weeks, and again towards Sep- 
tember, after the respective harvest times. At the time I write^ 
the second of these seasons is drawing to a close. Our own 
performances of the last ten years naturally set an Englishman's 
head running upon boilers and sleepers, the moment he hears of 
a difficulty of transit. A railway from Odessa into the heart of 
the corn-producing provinces is, of course, the first thing which 
will occur to him after reading what has been written. Before 
I conclude, I shall be enabled, I think, to supply data which 
will enable him to form an opinion whether, if such a railway 
could be suddenly fiung down by miracle across the Steppe, as a 
drawbridge in old times fell across a castle moat, it would cause 
an important alteration in the wheat traffic. But one thing is 
tolerably certain — namely, that without such a miracle, there is 
wonderfully Uttle chance of the railway. In all this monster 
empire, while the rest of Europe has been spinning its myriads 
of iron cobwebs from wall to wall, and fix)m tower to tower, one 
line has been laid down (I do not speak of Poland), and that one 
a line which was all but unnecessary, and which actually runs 
along one of the few lines of Bussian inteixx)urse for which a 
capital road had already been laid down. The undertaking was 
either a job, or a mere effort of vanity; probably both. But it 
will not be imitated. Bailroads are not encouraged in Eussia ; 
they are considered as connected in some way with the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the age, and are accordingly disfavoured. 
As regards the transit of soldiery — ^the only point, of course, 
upon which it is worth the while of Bussian authority to con* 
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sider them — ^the matter haa been pondered, and tlie Emperor 
finds that he can move his armies (their appurtenances taken 
into account) as advantageously without rails as with them. As 
to private enterprise here, that is entirely out of the question. 
Without pausing to ask whether you can expect railway pro- 
gress in a country which leaves one of its most splendid and 
important ports undrained and unlighted, or where the nation's 
very almanac is left a laughing-stock to Europe, we shall find 
that a more practical, if not a more real, obstacle opposes itself 
to the establishment of railways were they ever so much desired. 
There is no capital. The sinews of railway war are wanting. 
The money could not be found. In saying this, I am simply 
recording the answer made by tradesmen, by merchants, by 
proprietors, by natives, as well as foreigners, and even (in 
whispers) by daring officials, when questioned concerning the 
stagnation of all national and popular enterpri<ie — " We have no 
money as a nation." I have received this answer a hundred 
times. Many Russians are rich, but Eussia is poor. With this 
answer, of courae, ceases my share in the question, as it appears 
. to meet the inquiry which would occur to an Englishman on 
first considering the position of Odessa. 

But while speaking of roads, I may as well make a reference 
which will save a digression hereafter. The road system through- 
put Russia is as bad as can well be conceived. This statement 
will receive little favour from the wealthy traveller whose car- 
riage has rushed almost at railway speed along the road from 
Moscow to the capital ; but it will be confirmed by those who 
do not rest upon an exceptional case, and who are acquainted 
with the real interior of the country. No repair is ever done in 
Russia until it is demanded by ruin. The "stitch in time" is 
a species of salvation held unorthodox by the Russian. When 
mortar falls out, or stucco peels off, he waits until the wall tot- 
ters, or the house front is a mass of blisters, before taking any 
step in the matter. A crack in the roof is not worth attending 
to ; but when the rain has descended for a few weeks, and a few 
strata of ceilings are destroyed, and the ground floor is getting 
rotten, he begins to think something ought to be done. So with 
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the roads. The hole, which a few kopecks would have set rights 
is left until it becomes a chasm, and then fills with water. The 
broken or dislodged stone is neglected until it becomes an agent 
in breaking and dislodging other stones, and tjie passage is ren- 
dered dangerous. Finally, a great man is fortunately thrown 
out of his vehicle by the obstruction — or, better still, a little great 
man, because he wiU make ten times as much fuss about the 
injury as an important personage, and there is the more chance 
of action. The road is then repaired, but how? Take as an 
instance the case of a Royal progress in Russia. 

We know with what sincerity and earnestness oui* own popu- 
lation — ^whether its business be weaving silk or ploughing soil, 
raising coals or turning cheeses, dyeing broad cloth or sowing 
broadcast — rushes, shouting, to line the road along which our 
own Sovereign passes on one of her tours. There is no fectitious 
pleasure in the sturdy cheering and shriller hurrahs with which 
the male and female peasantry of England receive the Queen as 
her carriage glides through their ranks. We have no right to 
suppose that the Russians, when they cheer their Emperor, are 
less sincere. On the contrary, it is considered that the principle 
of personal devotion to the Czar is remarkably powerful. But 
it is the Emperor's pleasure, though he has no railways, to travel 
at a speed which, upon that point, leaves the railway little to 
boast of. The tremendous pace of the Imperial carriage is pro- 
verbial. Horses in Russia all go very fast, but the Emperor's 
horses fly. To render such travelling practicable, the road must 
be looked to. The orders are given, the corvee is enforced, serfs 
are hurried up from the greatest distances, and at the times 
most injurious to their interests, and they work night and day. 
The road k patched, sand is thrown over it, and it looks remarkably 
neat — ^all that -has been wanted, is that it shall be able to bear 
the passage of a couple of flying carriages. All — ^for firom the 
time the progress is known the road is barricaded — the ordinary 
passengers must turn aside to another road, if there be one; at 
all events, the road must* be kept inviolate. The day comes, 
and so does the Emperor — a cry of serfs, a cloud of dust, and the 
Sovereign is there, behind a group of maddened horses, tearin" 
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over the ground like the ruck at the Derby, just before the 
" stars" finally break away for the struggle. Something like the 
same scene is witnessed after the race, for the public may now 
rush upon the ground, and the road may take care of itself until 
wanted again for a similar purpose. 

A French engineer was recently expressing at Moscow his 
decided contempt for the Russian system in reference to public 
works. " K they do attempt any thing decent," he said, " they 
never quite finish it, far less keep it in order. When I travel, 
if I feel my carriage suddenly descend into some dreadful hole^ 
and I am shaken into all comers of it at once, as we struggle 
out, I only remark, ' Ah, another specimen of Eussian art T ** 

Eminently agricultural as is Eussia as a country, there are 
several phases of her peasant Hfe which it would not be accurate 
to class among the manifestations of her agricultural system, and 
which yet have so strange a connection with it, that they cannot 
be passed over in an agricultural survey. And inasmuch as, from 
the nature of these, they force themselves upon the attention of 
a stranger before he has completed his examination of the sys* 
tem upon which they are excrescences, it may not be amiss to 
dispose of them in the same order. Let us therefore give a 
sketch of the position of the peasant who goes into a species of 
exile, which sometimes ultimately becomes, practically, a real 
banishment. 

We have to contemplate a working man under an aspect, to 
appreciate which we must set aside all preconceived notions of 
the condition of the poor. We have to examine the pursuits, 
prospects, and habits of a man who is not, except in the most 
limited sense, a free agent. We have not to speak of him who, 
elbowed from his place by competition, ground down by penury, 
or encumbered by a craving family, is willing to give his labour 
for the lowest, or any amount of remuneration which will keep 
him and his children from actual starvation — ^but we have to 
speak of him who is the lawful and recognized property of 
another man, and whose intellect, strength, and skill, like his 
bones and muscles, absolutely belong to his possessor and mas- 
^r* We have to look at the serf. Into the inherent character 
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of the serf sysftem in ETissia, it woidd be foreign to my purpose 
to go. This monster institution (I cannot be said to misuse the 
name, when I remember that out of the 54,000,000 of whom 
the Kussian population is understood to be composed, 42,000,000 
are serfs, and but 12,000,000 free — about one in five) has been 
for years one of the objects upon which the pens of European 
economists have been exercised. Its vices i»e known to the 
world; nor have those interested in piwserving it failed to se* 
forth its allied alleviations. Tho opinions, too, which the 
respective rulers of Kussia have entertained upon it are also on 
record. It is even no secret, that the earlier convictions of the 
present Emperor of Bussia (whose political education was con- 
fided to abler hands than usually direct the studies of Conti- 
nental royalty) wer© in favour of modifying the system, and 
elevating, if not of enfranchising the millions. Nor is it con- 
cealed, among the few who dare speak at all, that the Czar's 
feelings upon the subject of serfdom did not exhaust themselves 
in mere words, and that his Majesty actually assumed the ini- 
tiative in a course which would have led to serf-emancipation. 
It is considered in certain circles the reverse of a matter for 
regi*et^ that resolute and implacable opposition, manifested not in 
overt act, but in dogged and dead-weight inaction, succeeded in 
causing the discomfiture and abandonment of the attempts in 
question. Nor is it probable that such attempts will be renewed 
fixim the same quarter. The Emperor's chief attention is now 
given to the soldierly education of myriads of plumed and. glit- 
tering serfs of his own. A taste for military detail and display 
has succeeded, at Petersburgh, to any effort for the settlement of 
graver questions, and, for the present, serfdom in Eussia must 
remain what it is. The difficulty of any interference with it is 
still further enhanced by the example to which its defenders 
have been enabled to point, through the unparalleled ferocity and 
barbarity of certain ser& who (it was said, under some miscon- 
ception of the pleasure of the Emperor himself) set to work to 
emancipate themselves. The atrocities they committed — ^which 
caused them to be hunted down like wild beasts — are pointed to 
as warnings how you entrust with liberty men who are not suited 
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for it. Murders, violations, mutilations, of the most horrible 
kind, were among the first sacrifices of these men at the altar of 
freedom, and are a powerful, if not an altogether silencing argu- 
ment in the mouths of those who would keep barred the gates of 
the temple. 

Very feir, indeed, is it from my intention to indulge in any 
apologies for U\fl» system. An Englishman can have but one 
f'eeling as to the position of a man on a social level with the 
horse he flogs. But it is liot so very long since a similar state 
of things existed in our own colonies; and let us therefore quietly 
examine the working of the system, leaving the reader to insti- 
tute his own comparisons and deduce his own conclusions. 

I have spoken of a certain species of serf as an exile, and I 
propose to glance at his position before r<)ferring to that of his 
resident brothers in bondaga It is this. Th« serf of a pro- 
prietor who resides, perhaps, several hundred miles from a certain 
large town, conceives that he shall " better himself" by leaving 
his native soil and trying his fortune in the town in question. 
He is a carpenter, or a mason, or has a general knowledge of 
some trade, though he may be engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
He proposes to his lord to let him go. Possibly his lord refuses, 
and there is an end of the matter ; for the special case of the 
serfs taking leave without permission — in other words, escaping 
— ^is not now very frequent. Some time since, when govern- 
ment was desirous that the population of certain districts should 
be increased, the system of running away, on the part of serfs, 
and hiding in those districts (where ultimately they became 
"inscribed") was winked at; but I believe the case is now 
different, and that, unless the serf is almost miraculously lucky 
in evading all the network of the police system, he is uncere- 
moniously seized, packed oS to the military dep6t^ made a 
soldier, and " accounted for" to his owner, when the latter has 
to pay his next instalment of serfs to the military authorities. 
But if the serf have a humane and liberal owner (and I am in- 
formed that there are hundreds of such), who can afford to part 
with him, the adventurer departs. He previously makes his 
bargain with his owner, as to how much of his earnings shall be 
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remitted to the latter, and the necessary passports from* his pro- 
prietor are furnished to the police of the district in which he 
proposes to settle. The police system is so diffused, and has 
such naanifold ramifications, that it is almost ir^possible to evade 
it long, and hence the owner has a safe hold upon the travelling 
serf even at the distance of five, six, or seven hundred miles; for 
nobody is allowed to live in Kussia without leave, that is, with- 
out a hUlet de s^tmr, which has to be renewed every year— hut 
in the case of the serf, and indeed of others, as the police may 
see fit, at the expiration of a much shorter period. In the serfs 
case, I believp, six months is usually the time. If the man has 
his lawful biU^tf which is strictly local, it is evidence that he has 
not run away j if he has it not, he is liable to be instantly seized. 
I am. supposing, however, that he proposes to keep faith. He 
obtains his police biUet, and he then seeks for what work he can 
get. Often, indeed most frequently, he does not leave his native 
place, except in company with a "gang" of companions similarly 
situated, who engage themselves en masses under an arrangement 
to which all must be parties, and who have a leader, who con- 
ducts the business for them, and receives and divides their 
earnings. In this case they usually live together, and you meet 
them returning at night, in a body, to the large room in which 
they sleep, and in which they always indulge the Russian habrfc 
of eternal singing, to the no small dissatisfaction of involuntary 
audiences of neighbours. 

The serf remains, and works. His rate or wages, of course 
varies with his trade and with his skill A carpenter's wages 
will, for instance, vary fix)m two rubles copper (about Is. lOd.) 
to one ruble silver a day (3s. 4d.), or he may be so excellent a 
Workman as to be hired, by contract, for forty-five rubles per 
month. He has to pay his lodging, and he has to remit his pay- 
ments to his lord. And, if he have left a wife behind, and his 
inclination be to assist her efforts at self-support, he has the same 
means of remitting to her, namely, by the post-office — a very 
important department of which is appropriated to this kind of 
business. The rest of his earnings he may apply as he pleases. 

The bare necessaries of life are remarkably cheap in Eussia 
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The workman's living costs him the merest trifle. Vegetable^ 
oooistitate its chief article, although beef, which is excellent 
here, is bat a pennj per pound. But the lower class in Kussia 
eat little meat,' and prefer all kinds of mixtures, into some of 
which, however, meat is admitted. A species of soup, which 
they call borsh, and which has a sour-krout feature strongly 
developed, is one of their great viands. There is another pre- 
paration (which I thought on tasting far less objectionable) 
which is made of barley, ground with the shells. Immense 
melons — which, as T mentioned in an earlier chapter, are here in 
great profusion, at a nominal price, but which are very deficient 
in what we consider flavour — are much in vogue with the 
labourer, who will cheerfully make his dinner off some hunches of 
melon, some black bread, and some bad water. But all kinds of 
vegetables are in favour, especially cabbages, which I am in- 
formed will be seen in vast numbers, in the bazaar, in a short 
time, and whose coming constitutes an important era in the 
cuisine of the poor. To tea, however, the Russian of all classes 
is vastly addicted, and I have seen more tea made since I arrived 
here than I have seen for years together in England. Much of 
it is brought overland firom China, and is called caravan tea — 
and a good deal comes from England. The tea-urn in Russian 
dwelling-houses, with its fire secreted under it, is a prominent 
object, and the usual vessel in which you take the liquid is a 
tumbler, except where innovation has spread. The labourer is 
choice in his tea, and would probably hint to the landlord — illus- 
trating his subject by most uncompromising references to alleged 
indiscretions on the part of all the latter's female relatives — 
that he had mistaken his vocation, were the water as much smoked 
as I have known it to be, with impunity, in very genteel circles 
in England. There is another fluid, called qtuiss, which is made 
of water into which bread is thrown and allowed to ferment, of 
which the labourer is also very fond, but I have not gone fur- 
ther than looking at this unspeakable nectar. 

The labourer respects his Voskristnie — ^that is, to a certain 
extent. If you particularly wish him to work on the Sunday, 
\e will, of course for a consideration. But there is a series of 
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days upon which no earthly power, unless that of the Emperor 
himself, who can hardly be called a mere earthly power in 
Bussia, could induce him to labour. These are the days which 
are set apart to the saints. These days are always coming, and 
they bring with them idleness and debauchery. No matter how 
important it may be to get a certain work done, the Kussian 
will not give up the observance of a saint's day upon any com- 
pulsion. He dresses himself with an attention to his toilet which 
is by no means his failing — washes his hands, and, I believe I 
am right in adding, his face — puts on a clean outside shirt, 
tucks his trousers into his boots (a very sensible practice, by the 
way, and one which might be considered in countries where people 
protect half a yard of leather by covering it with fine cloth, 
reversing the obvious arrangement) and goes to church. In the 
afternoon, of course, he gets very drunk. Any attempt to 
reform this system would be pretty sure to produce a rebellion. 
The institution of tea-houses has had a beneficial effect upon the 
Russian workman. There are many of these places in Odessa; the 
prices are very low, and they have materially injured the cellars 
where spirituous liquors (especially votki) are sold. Still, how- 
ever, there are numbers of the latter, and on the Sundays and 
saint-days the Russian labourer reels from them in a state of 
almost entire stupefaction; the usual object, I should observe, 
in drinking — ^the jovialty and enjoyment of social intercourse, 
which form the bad and only extenuation for excess — having 
little place in his characteir. He would concur with an old 
officer in our army, who, hearing certain port wine found fault 
with, conceived that he could defend it in one comprehensive 
plea — " I don't see what you can say against this wine, gentle- 
men — I really don't. It's black, and it's thick, and it makes 
one drunk." 

It is due, however, to the Russian workman to add, that he 
adheres rigidly to the fasts of his Church; and, although his 
habitual use of vegetable diet may render this more easy to him 
^ than it would be to a flesh-eater, he deserves all the credit which 
such observances may demand. Some of the labourers, I am 
inCwrmed, carry their scrupulosity to such a point, that upon the 
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fast-day they will not even sweeten their tea with sugar, because, 
although that is a vegetable substance, blood is used in refining 
it. These extra punctilious devotees, therefore, keep a raisin in 
their mouths, to supply the necessary sweetening. 

It should be mentioned, also, that certain provinces acquire a 
reputation for furnishing expert artificers in particular trades, 
and that the natives of such provinces are somewhat more 
acceptable in the large towns of Russia than are persons from 
other departments. And this does not alone depend, as might 
naturally be imagined, upon the class of occupation to which 
the province in question seems likely to give encouragement or 
especial scope. Supposing that we were compelled to ransack 
the English counties for stone-cutters or smiths, we should feel as 
great difficulty in deciding where to look for either, but the 
Bussian would not proceed upon precisely the same calculation. 
It is customary with the proprietors of serfs to select promising 
youths, whom they apprentice to such trades as they may con- 
sider most likely to turn out profitably to themselves. The 
youth is sent to some busy place to acquire instruction in 
his calling, and this added skill has, of course, corresponding 
advantage for the owner of the trained workman. And their 
various districts have gained what is probably a shifting repu- 
tation, as the depdts for good masons or carpenters. Nor are 
the men themselves insensible to the vanity of claiming con- 
nection with a province in repute. Several of the? workmen with 
whom I have spoken referred, in a knowing way, to the spots 
whence they had come, and which I found enjoyed this species 
of reputation. I am informed, however, that the apprenticeship 
system is by no means invariably successful The young serf 
comes to a busy place, learns his trade — ^perhaps among free 
workmen, or at all events where he has the opportunity of seeing 
such men — finds that he can soon work as well as they can, but 
that he is working for another, who makes a large harvest out 
of his earnings. He sees no chance of improving the condition 
whose hardship he has been taught to discover, and he becomes 
sullen, discontented, and a drunkard. 

The return of the adventurous serf is veiy uncertain. Som^ 
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times he saves sufficient money to enable him to retire from the 
town, and go home; and then, if he can obtain his passports, all 
is welL But the police system bears very hard upon these men, 
and the lower class of proprietors are known to avail themselves 
of it for the meanest oppression. Itistances haVe been known in 
which, after the lord has fixed the price of his serfs freedom, 
and the unfortunate fellow has transmitted the earnings of years 
to purchase the documents necessary for the manumission, the 
lord has neglected to furnish such documents, and the wretched 
serf's applications have been in vain, until he has been obliged 
to return to his toil, wearied out and heart-broken, and any 
inquiry on the part of a pityiug superior has been met by the 
ready falsehoods of instructed subordinates. I have been ftir- 
nished with some remarkable stories of this kind, which disclose 
a baseness that is, one would hope, of rare occurrence. But 
supposing the serf meets honourable treatment, and the exac- 
tions of the police are all complied with, he can purchase himself 
into a condition which we will consider hereafter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Rtissian territory bordering on the Black Sea may, as 
regards the purpose of our inquiry, be described under the fol- 
lowing titles : — ^Bessarabia, Podolia, Kherson, Kiev, and Tauride. 
Although the limits of two of the most important of the pro- 
vinces I have mentioned do not approach within a great distance 
of the sea (I mean Podolia and Kiev), both are so inseparably con- 
nected with the agriculture of Southern Russia, and with the 
harbour of Odessa, that it would be impossible to exclude them 
from our inquiry; the more so that the agricultural system of 
Russia is more largely developed, both as regards its advantages 
and its defects, in those two provinces, than in those more closely 
bordering the Euxine. For the province of the Steppe, lying in 
a broad brown band between the green fields and the blue 
waters, effectually deprives the lower provinces of a vast share 
of agricultural importance. Indeed, as regards the Crimea 
(Tauride), its agricultural produce is and must be comparatively 
trifling, being raised only for the support of its own population, 
and, as regards the far larger part of the locality, wrung from 
Steppe land. But while this latter portion of the territory of 
the empire will demand but an unimportant place in our inquiry, 
the vast and rich provinces lying more to the north — whence 
really proceeds the grain-wealth of the south of Russia, and 
where must be sought the battle-ground between the advocates 
of two systems — will require an examination of a somewhat ex- 
tended character. 

It may be necessary for me here to apologize, or rather to 
account, for my entering into a larger detail, in connection with 
various topics arising out of the survey before me, than may at 
first sight appear absolutely necessary. Certain parts of this 
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detail may not at once be seen to assume their place in reference 
to my general object. But I venture to hope that it will ulti- 
mately be seen, that I have recorded little which is not useful 
towards a general comprehension of the subject. In reality, the 
task of rejection is by far the most troublesome one to an ii^ 
quirer who has other objects in view than filling his sheet with 
novel and characteristic sketches, or with that pleasant and in- 
forming gossip for which ordinary readers are so justly gratefdL 
It will also be remembered that the majority of Englishmen 
know far less of the interior of Russia, and even of the general 
social system of that country, than they do of India or America^ 
and that the verjr Guilds of the empire are institutions little 
known to thousands who are familiar with the fact, that 

** The Brahmins in the fields of day. 
The harmless amulet of Castes display.* 

In very briefly recapitulating, therefore, the principal features 
of the Russian system, I may be allowed to consider that I am 
dealing with the data upon which the personal and industrial 
freedom of the population of the country must be discussed, as 
well as the alleged existence of laws and customs prejudicial to 
commerce and industry. And as regards such subordinate 
details as, at the apparent risk of digression, may be introduced^ 
I will merely ask indulgence until it shall be seen whether they 
have assisted in affording the desired insight into the practical 
working of the systems under investigation. 

''Apis, anser, vitulusy^ says an old writer (alluding, I need 
hardly say, to the goose-quill, the parchment, and the seal) 
"govern this world." Freely translating the zoological triad 
into "pen, ink, and paper," I may truly state that a similar 
holy alliance governs Russia. In this country a man is no- 
thing; his obvious flesh and suggested bones are nothing; 
he is unrecognised ; he is unseen ; in fact, he is invisible (with 
an exception in favour of certain microscopic observers in uni- 
form), unless he has in his possession a certain piece of paper. 
Whether he be a stranger or one bom in the land, the rule itf 
the same. It applies equally to the Russian Ivan Ivanovitch, 
'servant at my hotels and at present making my bed with a cigai" 
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in his mouth — to the Greek merchant who has just passed my 
window, and is the richest man. in Odessa — and to myself. To 
be a Bussian, or to live in Kussia, you must be inscribed in the 
books of the police, and, in proof that you are so inscribed, yon 
must have a species of ticket, billet, passport, or call it what yox2 
please. And this ticket you must renew every year. And you 
must be prepared to produce it whenever thereunto invited by 
any thing wearing the imiform of the Emperor's servants. With- 
out this ticket you are nobody ; your rights are untenable, your 
privileges are neutralised; and, no matter how rich, how noble, 
how learned, how virtuous you are, without this you are in a 
position of doubt and suspicion, which, if you |Jlow it to endure, 
will with fatal rapidity be converted into a condition more un- 
pleasant still. In a word, every body in Russia must h^ve his 
ticket of leave to live. To enforce this great law, there is a vast 
army of police, spies, and others, all so deeply interested in the 
maintenance of the system, that there is no chance of escaping 
or evading it. 

Now, though a national habit may easily be pronounced 
unwise, we must inquire before we pronounce upon its estima- 
tion among the people. One thing is certain — ^namely, that no 
member of the Greek faith can well complain of a system which 
may be said to form part of the articles of his belief. This is 
no flippancy of Speech. When the battle of life is fought, and 
its dead soldier is brought into the house of God, that the last 
rites may be performed over the body, watch the process. After 
certain ceremonies of an imposing character, the priest ap- 
proaches the coffin, which is open, and strews incense upon the 
breast of the dead. He then reads a paper, unfastens the &ont 
of the dress of the corpse, And places the document in the 
bosom. The interment then proceeds. That document is a 
certificate and passport, without which (duly vise by the priest) 
the officer in charge of the gate of heaven would refuse entrance 
to the soul of the departed. Even St. Peter demands the sight 
pf a soul's papers. What word of objection can a worshipper 
of St. Peter make to such a system ? He must, on the contrary, 
rather regard the renewing of his billet de sejour as a species o£ 
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religious ceremony, and look upon the police officials as resem- 
bling his own priests — a point in which he will not greatly 
slander either party, both being, very generally, remarkably 
venal, dissolute, and worthless. 

It must be remembered that there is no recognised distinction 
of honour in Russia, except one — distinction acquired by mili- 
tary service. Every man who desires to rise to dignities must 
make the army his ladder. Through that ascending filter must 
be purified all the aspiring spirits of the country. The father 
of his people does not know his children except in uniform. 
There can be no souls above buttons here. So far, the system 
is impartial. The child of the oldest house in Russia must 
ascend every step pari passu with the parvenu. Providence 
may have made him a count — that is nothing. Has the Em- 
peror made him a colonel? The poorest and meanest creature 
who has a step in advance of him is for the present his superior, 
and' entitled to be so treated. And this is not, be it observed^ 
merely like the English, or any other army system. It is nothing, 
of course, to the Honourable Algernon St. Julians, and Lord 
Evelyn Trevor, that the third dandy standing in the club window 
with them, and helping them to scandalize the broughams, is 
the son of a grocer, and their superior in the army — ^his father's 
plums having told at the Horse Guards, while the St. Julians* 
entail and the Trevor mortgages keep the others waiting a little 
for their steps. Military rank, unless very high indeed, has no 
weight in society in England — except that, the older the officer, 
the more are light-minded people inclined to edge away from 
him, lest he should be loaded with long stories, and go off by un- 
happy accident. But in Russia the distinctions of military rank 
are every thing. The court sets the example of valuing them 
before all else, and of rewarding with them those whom it de- 
lights to honour. Titles sound well; but they are, indeed, but 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, unless they bear some 
official affinity to the brass and cymbals of a regiment. Lord 
Evelyn and Mr. St. Julians would find the difference between 
themselves and Mr. Fitzvalentia if they and the young grocer 
Vere announced at a party in Russia. The Russian world ^ 
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too full of officials, each tremblingly aHve to the exact limits of 
his position, not to maintain the inches of vantage in the strictest 
order. A. living lieutenant here is a great deal better than the 
son of a dead hero, if the son's hero-worship has not taken him 
to drumhead altars. 

But if the system affected the army only, it would be by no 
means so opposed as it is to an Englishman's notion of the fitness 
of things. If grades mean any thing, they mean obedience, and 
command, and, if people like to keep their respective positions in 
sight at times when other people prefer to forget them, that is 
mere matter of taste. But the military system is not more than 
half seen when seen only in connection, with the army; To say 
nothing of the curious anomaly of giving military rank to the 
naval officer — whereby one sees a gentleman in a long cloak and 
boots marching from paddle-box to paddle-box, and giving orders 
to the helmsman with the air of a warrior waving his troops to 
the charge — the bearing of the system on civil life is most re- 
markable. Although, of course, to be any thing but a soldier 
is beneath the dignity of human nature, still, such are our ple- 
beian wants, that even in Kussia there must be tutors, and phy- 
sicians, and architects, and other inferior creatures. But if these 
people wish to be any thing more than contemptible beings, who 
teach, and cure, and build, they, too, must have recourse to the 
army. Military rank is necessary to elevate them into a decent 
sociable position, and military rank is accorded to them. A cap- 
tain birches your little boy, and a major prescribes your rhubarb 
and magnesia, and a lieutenant designs the pediments and archi- 
traves for your grand new house. Custom-house clerks, post- 
office clerks, passport-office clerks, are all in uniform ; and when 
they fill the pit of the theatre, and their manifold buttons sparkle 
in the light of the oil- fed chandelier, the effect, coupled with that 
of their stubbly heads — which, according to rule, are all cropped 
as closely as those of convicts — ^is, to say the least of it, remarkable. 
There are no less than fourteen different ranks in the *' civil 
service,- ' and each of them has a corresponding military value. 
Thus a ConseiUer de Cour is a Major, a ConseiUer de College is a 
lieutenant-Colonel, a ConseiUer d'Etat is a Colonel, a ConseiUer 
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(TEiat A dud is a Major-General, a ConseiUer Friveia a Lieu- 
tenant-Greneral, and a ConseiUer Priv^ Actuel i& 2;, i^M GreneraL 
The lowest is, I believe, the Registrar of College, whose rank is 
about that of an Ensign, but whose dignified duties probably 
exalt him to the office of copying letters, and similar diplomatic 
exploits. Of course, all these gentlemen are in the service, but 
such among them as have professional engagements combine 
them with their duties to the State ; and, when they retire from 
the latter, they preserve the military rank, which makes Russia 
resemble a vast barrack. I paid a visit with a friend, a few 
mornings ago, to the house of one of these civil heroes, and, in 
reply to the inquiry of my companion, the servant said, " Yes, 
sir, the general is here.*' I had pi-epared myself for the sight of 
a soldierly person, bearing the marks of service, and probably 
clanking a variety of the orders which are showered over Russia 
like the bon-bons at a child's party. I suddenly found myself 
looking down upon one of the tiniest, and whitest, and most 
meek of human creatures, who was bowing to my companion 
with exuberant gratitude for a business fleivour, and looking as 
if the imtimely slamming of a door would scare the very soul 
out of him by the shortest cut. For a general, he bore a won- 
derful resemblance, so far as capability of service went, to another 
eminent military person of the same rank, who some time ago 
took London by storm, commanding under the modest title of 
Tom Thumb. 

Wei^e the effects of the system simply ridiculous, however, it 
would scarcely be worth remarking on ; but it has a far more 
vicious tendency. The official, with his sonorous rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General, or the like, contracts an unhappy habit of ex- 
penditure, not in accordance with his real, but with his nominal 
rank. Lavish extravagance is common to the national character; 
but this system in a manner forces it upon individuals, and 
it is no uncommon thing to see men whose official income does 
not amoimt to two hundred a year, living at the rate of eight or 
ten. Where the balance comes from, is of course the stranger's 
question — the native answers it with a shrug. The man has an 
9fficial position; which enables him to be useful or a hindrance 
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to the public who have to come in contact with him. He ig 
compelled to seek bribes, and the public are compelled to give 
them. The frightful and &4iameless bribery which charac- 
terises official life in Russia, spreading through all ramifications 
of public service, and contaminating all that should be honest 
and impartial, is one of the worst features of the domestic 
system, and is much increased by the foolish military classification 
which I have described. But even the splendid contempt which 
the real soldier here, as elsewhere, manifests for the sham one, 
does not disconcert the latter, who is as proud of his livery as 
possible. The actual soldier regards these imitations much in 
the way that an ofiicer in the Guards scrutinises a captain in a 
Yeomanry corps, or an officer in the Artillery regards one in the 
Artillery company. There is also another stall in Vanity Fair 
which has large dealings here — the Order booth. To see the 
mass of these appendages which hang along a species of line, 
stretched across the breast of the meanest and dirtiest-looking 
individual, would really scandalize one who was disposed 
to see, in the careful bestowal of such honours, a wise method of 
conferring honorary distinction. But to remark the kind of 
persons who come down to the pier, or to quarantine, with two, 
three, four, G,ye, and more ornaments dangling and clicking on 
their greasy great-coats, is what our American friends call a 
" caution.'* I need hardly say that no such observation includes 
the noble and honourable order of St. George (founded by 
Catherine II.), and which may be known by its enamelled cross 
of white and its escutcheon. This, in all its degrees, is an honour ; 
but in its first class it implies the performance by the wearer of 
one of those actions which make a reputation for all time. The 
late Duke of Wellington was, I believe, the only foreigner upon 
whom this sign has been conferred. Other distinctions are be- 
stowed in handfuls. I do not exaggerate ; for upon certain State 
occasions hundreds of badges are given away — there is a perfect 
ndn of falling stars. 

Being a soldier, in any degree, the Bussian has a status^ and 
a valuable one, so £ur as his social position is concerned. The 
Boldier is peculiarly fovoured in his intercourse with his fellows j 
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he is treated with consideration when a civilian receives nothing 
but rudeness, and, whenever a preference can be given, the mili- 
tary man, of course, obtains it. You cannot move in publio 
resorts either of pleasure or business, or go into society, without 
observing that the system which is so care^ly tended and so 
rigidly maintained, has its fruits in enforcing public respect. It 
is not my intention to attempt examination into the military 
institutions of Kussia, &rther than as they affect its general in- 
terests, or those of the classes more immediately connected 
with the land; but I may remark that the system of discip- 
line is represented to be severe in the extreme — that the 
precision with which details are looked to, is fractional 
to a point of which our own martinets have little idea — and that 
the slightest departure from the smallest regulation is a crime. 
From what I have personally observed, of the perseverance of 
Russian authorities in encumbering every transaction of life with 
the greatest possible number of formalities and ceremonies, nine- 
tenths of which a simple-minded man of business would reject 
with great contempt, I can easily imagine that the governing 
spirit is not likely to be relaxed in the army. But the spy 
system. is too perfectly organized, I am informed, to make it 
probable that a stranger will ever hear a complaint on these 
points. Such a breath would indeed agitate the vast spider-web, 
and the ruin of the careless murmurer would be beyond a doubt. 
Of the life of the Russian officer I have nothing to say. But it 
has been my business to know something of that of the Russian 
private. 

The levy which supplies the huge army of Russia is entirely 
at the will of the Emperor. But military matters are well 
understood by his Majesty; and there is no reason to say, as has 
been asserted, that the levy is wantonly or needlessly demanded 
by the present Sovereign, The vast needs of such an empire, as 
regards armed force, can scarcely be appreciated from without; 
especially amid the darkness in which it is the. pleasure and 
policy of Russia to keep the other members of the European 
family as to what passes within her limits. The authorities at 
Bt. Petersburg knpw with how many myriads they have to dea" 
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and what manner of men those myriads may be. They have^ 
therefore, the best materials upon which to calculate the 
squadrons with which it may be necessary to intimidate enemies 
at home and abroad. And the Emperor himself has rarely 
been accused of any disposition to misuse his gigantic power, 
80 fcir as regards his own subjects. The military necessities of 
Russia may, and ought in candour to be judged by her military 
display — ^tho fact itself may be simply stated in a sentenoa 
The last return informs us that the army of Russia consists of 
1,200,000 men. One man in ten is an " unproductive." 

The process of hero-manufacture is not, at £rst sight, so 
agreeable to the embryo hero or to the spectator as one would 
expect to £nd the early stage of an operation so desirable. The 
subject upon whom the experiment is to be performed, is perhaps 
the serf of a lord in one of the provinces I have above named — 
say Podolia. He is busily engaged in getting in his little 
harvest, or repairing his miserable cottage for the winter. The 
order for the levy has reached his lord. This last time it was 
for seven men out of every thousand — not a very formidable 
lottery, if lots were the order of the day; only they are not. 
The selection is not made in so random a way. The lord, 
assisted by his stewards and other servants, decides upon the 
hero without the aid of the goddess Chance. Naturally he 
would be disposed to take care that the army should not be too 
well served, nor would he voluntarily send away a really 
valuable article of property. Of course, if he dared, the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind, would be provided for at the expense 
of the State by the means of the levy. But, as obviously, this 
would not do. The army is too terrible an institution to be 
played with — ^it is the Emperor's own protege, and it is one of 
the few institutions of the country in which vigilant and swift 
justice is sometimes done. No recruiting on the system so ad- 
mirably carried on by Bardolph and Nym at Master ShaUow'a 
will be tolerated here; the man who is to serve his Czar must 
be a man, at least. The next question is, what well-made men 
can best be spared, or may be most conveniently got rid of. 
The most honourable and humane proprietor of serfs would^ 
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itrithont blame, make bucH a selection as would dear away the 
idler, the thie^ the dronkard^ the mauvais sujet of every kind, 
from his estate; and no doubt such is the rule with very many 
proprietors. But that this arbitrary power of getting rid of any 
obnoxious individual is frightfully misused, there can be no 
doubt either. The serf who has offended his owner to a degree 
for which the punishment permitted to the latter offers no 
adequate vengeance, or the serf who has an inconvenient claim 
upon his owner, will not feel any thing like surprise — will feel 
nothing but dismay — at being pointed out for the levy; and 
subordinate agencies are so frequently at work in these cases, 
that they are even made the subject of jests in certain quarters. 
The serf has given private offence to the exacting intendant, the 
extortionate steward, or to some fellow-serf who may be under 
the purchased patronage of the latter. His way to glory is 
marked out for him — ^the lord, if present, knows nothing about 
him, but has nothing to oppose to the representation of his 
servant. The unhappy man is dragged from his home, his wife^ 
his children, one half of his head is shaved from back to front, 
he is riveted up in heavy chains with the gang of his comixes, 
and away he is marched to the military depdt. 

There is even another agency which not unfrequently sends 
away an unfortunate serf to the depot. He may have been 
lucky enough, as he foolishly imagined himself to win the heart 
of some pretty serf girl, and they may have set themselves to run 
the hard race of life together, their affections drawing gradually 
closer, as the feelings of these vulgar people often will, from the 
incessant hardships of their lot. Such things are not uncom- 
mon, I am told, among the serfe, who are very ardent in their 
attachments. But the charms which pleased the serf may also 
have pleased his betters. Perhaps it is the lord, perhaps it is 
only the steward, or some favourite servant, who has taken a 
fimcy to the pretty serf-wife. He has signified his admiration* 
But sometimes it occurs that the wife will not come into the 
arrangement, and is proof against bribes and threats ; and her 
husband, though every kind of persecution may be tried to over- 
come his scruples, refuses to sanction the intrigue. Let him loo^ 
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out when the levy comes again. I liave had some touching stories 
of this kind given me. 

With the recruit, after he is chained and shaved, I have no 
more to do, wishing merely to show the mode in which the 
liberty of one class of agricultural labourers is understood here, 
snd how they can be and are withdrawn from the soil they tilL 
Seven men in every thousand does not seem a very appreciable 
item in a country like this ; but there are 42,000,000 of serfs in 
Eussia I The warrior himself is conducted to the depot, and 
there, doubtless, his education is commenced upon the most im- 
proved principles. His comforts may suffer at first; for having 
been accustomed to the shaggy sheepskin, the warmest-ldoking 
article in the world, and to a thick cap, he is rendered nearly 
bald — he has a helmet given him — ^and his sheepskin is taken 
away in favour of the apparently thinnest uniform extant. 
There cannot be a greater contrast than the sturdy peasant, in 
the comforting dress I have described, and his shivering' compa- 
triot on duty as a sentinel when one of the Black Sea breezes 
runs a-muck at the town. It is the peasant who looks the 
soldier then, as he grins good-humouredly in the teeth of the 
wind. I think I agree with the Rev. Mr. Gleig, that the swag- 
gering manner, "if it does not run wild altogether," should be 
rather encouraged in a soldier — ^if he is to be formidable, he 
should believe himself so. But, as far as I have seen, there is 
very little of this in the Russian soldier — he looks very meek, 
and remarkably uncomfortable. In the capital, and around the 
great head of the army, no doubt things look differently, or 
travellers would not go away with such enraptured visions of 
glorious and gigantic guardsmen, and reviews which do every 
thing but realize Milton's battle of the angels. I merely men- 
tion what I see. The soldier is not well fed, but the contrary; 
and when he is engaged, as he often is, by privai^e employers, to 
assist in heavy work, his want of physical power, compared with 
the exertions of the civilian by his side, is not only evident to 
the eye, but registered in his wages, which are usually lower than 
those of his companion. I do not know that there is any rea- 
son why a soldier should be able to heave a sack easily — a man 
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•who cannot carry a load may be very useful in carrying a town ; 
but I know what one of our own brawny and willing guarda- 
. men would say, if he saw the apparent calibre of these men. In 
sickness, 1 am glad to believe that there is an intention to amend 
the treatment of the soldier — a necessary movement, considering 
the immense number of the Kussian army at this moment in 
hospital, or unable to appear on parade. There has always been 
an enormous parade of care for him when sick, and the display 
of the military apothecary's gilded boxes and the like, has 
always been most satisfactory upon inspection, until the boxes 
were opened. But it is not very long since a discovery was 
made, that through the hideous peculation and jobbing prevalent 
in every part of Kussia, the bark which was intended by the 
Emperor for the poor soldiers — a medicine almost as necessary 
as air to them, considering the quality of their food — had be- 
come, it was said, oak bark, but at all events rubbish — utterly 
useless, though the Czar had originally paid an enormous price 
for it. And now, at this very time, it is mentioned really as a 
matter of congratulation, that the influence of Prince Woronzow 
(whose whole life, as continually described to me by those who 
have known him best, seems to have been a constant struggle to 
ameliorate the condition of all within his reach) has introduced 
quinine into the medical chests of the army. What I have seen 
and heard, therefore, of the condition of the Russian soldier, does 
not tend to increase my faith in the system of which he is part ; 
but as I have been dazzled by no review, and have not even 
gazed with awe upon the armed giants of St. Petersburg, 
allowance must be made for the flatness of my description, when 
contrasted with the covleur de rose statements with which be- 
wildered travellers from the Neva return to bewilder their 
Mends. 

But commercial life has its classifications in Russia as well as 
military life, and the distinctions which are laid down by law 
are as rigidly defined in one case as in the other — although, of 
course, it is the tendency of any very arbitrary rule to defeat 
itself and, in reality, this is the result as regards many of the 
l»gulations to which I am about to refer. The mei-cantile and 
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trading population of Russia is dirided by law into severai 
classes, each having a different share of privileges and advantages. 
The division is somewhat elaborate ; but as it will be seen that it 
has, and professes to have, a directing and restraining influence 
upon commerce, I shall not be performing a work of supereroga- 
tion in very briefly explaining it. The mercantile world, then, 
is separated by law into a series of ranks, three of which (but 
not the highest) are called guilds. The members of the highest 
order are known as Notables. To enter this class, which is 
again subdivided into hereditary and non-hereditary portions, an 
individual must not only be possessed of a declared capital of 
50,000 rubles (paper), but must be prepared to undergo, as 
regards himself and his affisdrs, what may be a very rigid exami- 
nation, touching his habitual solvency, fulfilment of his engage- 
ments, and other observance of the rules of commercial honour. 
If he enters the class of Notables, he has attained the highest 
dignity to which mercantile men ever aspire, apart from official 
life. The three guilds follow. To be inscribed as a member of the 
first guild, a merchant 'has merely to declare a capital of 50,000 
rubles. He is then allowed to build manufactories, to have 
country houses and gardens, and to carry on domestic or foreign 
trade at his wUL He may also have ships; and he has another 
privilege which in Kussia has its own value — he may drive four ' 
horses in his carriage. The member of the second guild declares 
to a capital of 10,000 rubles only. He can trade within the 
country, and may build manufactories, keep inns, and possess 
boats; but he may drive only two horses, and I believe there is 
also a condition imposed as to the character of the vehicle. The 
member of the third guild declares to a capital of 8000 rubles. 
He can neither export nor import. But he may be a retailer, 
and may attend fairs and markets. He has not the exemptions 
of the first and second class, except in regard to his taxation, 
which is levied, like theirs, upon the declared capital. In other 
respects he is in the same situation as the citizen class below him. 
These are the inferior class of dealers, whom, though the law has 
evinced much consideration for them in several respects, it has 
left exposed to corporal punishment, from which the elevated 
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mercantile classes are exempt. Of course tbe restrictions upon 
the inferior guilds are equally 'binding on the citizen. Below 
these is a '^ general'* class, and -we then descend to ser£» of the 
Crown, and other ser&, of whom we shall have more occasion to 
speak. I should add that the higher classes, including the 
citizens, are exempt from the conscription to which the '* general** 
dass and its inferiors are subject. 

The strangers, or foreigners, are again separately classified, 
and upon the whole the spirit of legislation in regard to this 
body is liberal. They may build manufactories at pleasure, and 
trade as they please. And it is right to remark, that not only 
in regard to foreigners, but in reference to the general internal 
management of the affairs of the people of Bussia, the spirit of 
the law is most liberal and wise. There is machinery provided, 
to a large extent, for what we term self-goremment by the 
classes most interested in its due administration. The electoral 
habit is that most recognised by Bussian law. But it is the 
vicious and destroying system that has been superadded to the 
original 'institutions which has utterly ruined them, and which 
renders men of position and responsibility in Russia unwilling 
to take upon themselves — or, if elected, to concern themselves 
vith — the duties which none could discharge better; but in the 
slightest effort to discharge which an independent man is met, 
thwarted, and crushed by the whole weight of corrupt bureau- 
cracy. The evils of the latter system are so constantly before a 
traveller, that he is in danger of losing sight of the fact, that the 
administrative system here is, after all, but an abuse and a corrup- 
tion, and that it has taken the place of a system far more akin 
to that of England than most persons would be inclined to 
believe. 

Without noticing a few special class subdivisions, which do 
not appear to affect the questions more immediately before us, 
we now come to the lowest class of Russian — the serf. I have 
abeady touched upon his condition, but I have viewed hinn only 
as an inhabitant of the town. It is to the agricultural ser^ in 
connection with the system of which he forms so important a part 
that a larger share of our attention will be given. I will ventur 
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to complete this chapter with a narrative completely bearing npou 
the subject we are about to consider. It is the storj of the 
life, thus far, of an agricultural ser^ and it was communicated 
to me by a lady who possesses the best authority for the details. 
The narrative struck me as at once interesting, and as illustrat- 
ing several points (to be hereafter more gravely considered) in 
the condition of the slave class; and although the story, told me 
in French, will suffer by its being given in other than the bril- 
liant and epigrammatic style of my accomplished acquaintance, 
I do not think it will prove unacceptable. 

Demetrius was bom upon the estate of Count , in 

Podolia — which, as I have said, is one of the most fertile of the 
provinces which pour their com upon Odessa. His mother (one 
of the handsomest peasants upon the property) and his reputed* 
father were serfs; the former, so far as I can learn, having been a 
species of village coquette in a region where coquetry has a some- 
what more extended signification than among more scrupulous 
people. It is right to mention this, because I have used the 
words "reputed" father, and because the individual currently 
supposed to have been the father, without the reputation, was a 
Greek pope or priest of the vicinity. Certainly Demetrius, 
though unable to free himself from the suspicion of being a child 
of the Church, lost in after-life no opportunity of professing his 
distaste for the pedigree thrust upon him. He prospered, how- 
ever, under the double parentage allotted to him, and grew up, 
from a favoured, active, mischievous boy, to a smart, powerftd, 
but dissolute and discontented young fellow. The Count, his 
owner, had taken considerable notice of him, had employed him 
about his horses, and had gone so far — ^being himself rather a 
free-thinker, and wanting a sufficient awe of the traditionary 
maxim in Kussia against teaching slaves — as to cause the young 
Demetrius to be instructed in reading and writing. But free- 
thinking, especially if combined with gambling and other ex- 
citing extravagances, brings no good; and when Demetrius was 
about sixteen or seventeen, the Count's estates passed, if not into 
other hands, under other mismanagement, and the nobleman 
himaelf departed to reside elsewhere. The new master — who. 
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according to the custom of the country, became possessed of all 
the authority of his predecessor — ^was a brutal and avarioiouB 
man, who proposed to himself simply to extort as much as he 
could from the wretched peasantry over whom his purse, which 
had befriended the count in his gambler's need, had given him 
sway. Things became changed — the stern rule sanctioned by 
law, but which the careless, good-natured spendthrift had greatly 
relaxed, was revived — and the serfe began to feel the chain 
which had hitherto scarcely galled them. Of course, there was 
nothing to do but to submit; for when a master has the right 
to flog a man ten times a day, and to send him to Siberia upon 
the mere condition of paying the expense of his transportation 
thither, it hardly answers a slave's purpose to complain. 

Among the earliest sufferers was the young Demetrius, who, 
presuming upon his former favour, presented himself somewhat 
unceremoniously to the new lord, and obeyed with such ill 
grace the instant order to betake himself to field labour, that 
the keen, cruel eye of his master observed his bearing. The 
report of a servant of the house, who was happy to i-evenge 
himself for some mischievous prank played him by the lad, and 
rather approved by the count, was not necessary to ensure the 
result. The master rode his rounds, and very speedily detected 
Demetrius making some impromptu love at a time when he 
ought to have been, waist deep in wet mud, repairing the side 
of a dyke. A merciless flogging was administered to the young 
man ; and, as soon as he was able to crawl, he betook himself to 
the individual whom he was certainly entitled to believe his 
father. But it w&a not for directions as to the road to heaven 
that he proposed to consult him — a line on which the good 
man's counsels might have been a little confused, especially late 
in the evening. But confiding in the air of kindness in which 
the shepherd usually, when conscious, addressed his sheep, De- 
metrius ventured to counsel him as to the road to Moscow, 
And, upon a little cross-questioning, he admitted that he was 
cherishing a design of escaping from the tyranny of his master, 
and of finding his way to the second capital of the empire, to 
Seek his fortune. He had some vague idea of discovering a 
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relation of his mother's, who was said, upon the estate, to have 
settled and become wealthy at Moscow, and who therefore, 
thought the well-instructed serf, would naturally be rejoiced to 
see and aid an unfortunate kinsman. Nothing but the exceed- 
ing absurdity of such an idea, and the conviction that it could 
bring only disappointment, would have justified the priest in 
immediately revealing the intended attempt to the lord. The 
result of course was, that before Demetrius could be said to be - 
well recovered from his first flagellation, he underwent a second, 
which pretty nearly deprived his savage owner of the chance of 
ever rendering such part of his property as was comprised in 
the bones and sinews of Demetrius available for the purposes 
nearest to his heart. 

But a rather curious combination of affairs befriended him 
while he was lingering, almost hopelessly, under the brutal treat- 
ment to which he had been subjected. The charms of the 
village coquette, although that lady was now the mother of a 
lad of seventeen, had not entirely feded. At all events, her 
now full-blown attractions had sufficient power to please the 
coarse taste of her lord, and he — Shaving had opportunity of 
fally observing her when she came to him, and upon her knees 
besought (vainly for the time) his forbearance towards her boy 
— signified his intention of taking her into favour. She became 
a resident in a cottage near his house, and her fascinations soon 
extorted from her grim lover an intimation, that if Demetrius 
chose to behave himself satisfactorily, he should not be again 
lialf murdered, for the present. With this charming (wenir 
before him, the youth had nothing to do but to recover his 
health as best he might, and stifle such feelings as for the time 
could only interfere with his fortunes. 

The influence which Anna gained over her master was 

very great, as fi-equently happens in the case of hard, grasping 
natures, which, callous and oppressive to all else around them, 
become plastic in the hands of some worthless favourite. Anna^ 
however, does not seem to have exercised her power very un- 
worthily ; but, warmly attached to her son, she chiefly devoted 
herself to the project of purchasing his freedom from his lord. 
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This object was environed by a double difficulty — ^first, that of 
obtaining the necessary ftmds ; and secondly, of becoming 
possessed of them in a way which would not excite the sus- 
picion of the keen-witted tyrant himself, who, of course, well 
knew what chances Demetrius or his mother had of accumulat- 
ing any considerable sum of inoney. After this observation, one 
need scarcely add that Anna proposed to obtain the money by 
simply plundering her admirer. This was no easy task, but 
time, vigilance, and caution enabled her to effect it ; and little by 
little she subtracted from the hoards of her master a sum which 
she relied upon as sufficient for the purchase of her child*s liberty. 
The subject had to be gradually broached, in order to avoid 
arousing either the suspicions or the ill feelings of the master ; but 
Anna's position gave her many opportunities, and her woman^s 
wit aided her. She prevailed upon her lover to promise the 
manamission of Demetrius, if he should ever be able to raise a 
sum not much exceeding that which his mother had already 
stolen for him ; and, this point attained, she paved the way 
for her lord's reception of a story by which she intended to 
account for the possession of a portion of the purchase-money. 
To carry this out she required a confederate, and naturally 
turned in her need to one who, if scandal were not libel, was at 
least bound to render her all the aid in his power. She applied 
to the priest. Now the good man, who had begun to grow old 
in the practice of all the manifold rogueries of his order, had 
no regular access to the proprietor of the estate, the latter being 
a Boman Catholic, like great numbers of the lords. He promised 
his assistance in Anna's scheme, provided she would obtain for him 
certain pecuniary favours which the master, between his conscience 
and his cupidity, had hitherto refused to the heretic priest. The 
compact was struck, and a plan was arranged, materially aided 
by the inventive genius of the churchman, bj which the latter 
was to be called away to a distant district, and was to return with 
a legacy left to Anna by a dying Mend. The scheme was a good. 
One, but all good schemes do not succeed. Anna confided her 
savings to her ghostly confidant, who went away with them, and 
th^re his assistance in the plot ended, for he never returned. 
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Robbed and deceived in her tarn, Anna did not give way to 
despair^ She had determined that her son should be free. 
While casting about for a new plan of action, she continued to 
secrete money, little by little, belonging to her master, over whom 
her influence increased with his advancing years. Eventually, 
by dint of continued entreaty, she contrived to extort from her 
lovOT his signature to a document which manumitted Demetrius 
^-but which, as the former stipulated, should remain in his cus- 
tody until the ransom money, now fixed at a £9ir more moderate 
price than before, should be paid. The proprietor of Demetrius 
affixed the signature with seeming reluctance. But such mani- 
festation was mere pretence. He had received fi'om the very 
hands of Anna, a few days before, a letter which revealed to him 
the previous portion of the plan. This letter was from the Greek 
priest, and whether written in mere malice, or whether from that 
feeling which begrudges to a rival the regards of a woman even 
for whom one has ceased to entertain a regard, it were difficult 
to say. Had Anna known or guessed at the handwriting — ^but, 
tmhappily, Anna could not read. 

Demetrius, being made aware of the existence of the docu- 
ment signed by his owner, proposed to make short work of the 
rest. But as any step such as was contemplated by the young 
man would of course have destroyed Anna's position, he v4a 
compelled to remain passive until her plot could be worked out. 
It might have been easy for Anna to sfceal the writing in ques- 
tion; but how could she have exculpated herself, she alone being 
aware of the contents and value, of which even the witness her 
master had employed, knew nothing? Some time elapsed, and 
the conspirators seemed no nearer their object, when the lord 
was seized with a violent illness. It threatened his life, and 
between its severer periods the old man set himself to the ar- 
rangement of his affairs. One night Anna, who watched him 
with an unwearying eye, saw him take from his strong box the 
paper of manumission, fold it in a cover, and seal and direct it. 
He then placed it in his bosom. Her nature, never a thoroughly 
bad one, warmed towards him at seeing this; for she entertained 
no doubt but that^ contemplating the possibility of his death, he 
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was about to repay her attentions by presenting her with the 
freedom of her son. Nor was she disappointed. The following 
day he summoned Demetrius to the bed-side, and placing in his 
mother s hand the document in its sealed cover, he informed the 
young man of its nature, and told him that Anna had richly 
earned it by her fidelity and care. He merely desired that the- 
document might not be used until after his death, which, he truly 
said, would not detain them long. Demetrius departed, taking 
with him the precious instrument, and went to his cabin. The 
jdint occupant of that dwelling was a person to whom I have 
scarcely referred, because nobody else connected with the story 
seems to have paid much attention to him ; this was, however, 
Anna's husband. The young man, in his exultation, informed 
his reputed ikther of the boon which had been bestowed upon 
him; but the other, who had certainly no great reason to be 
pleased with the general conduct of his lord, affected to under- 
value the benefit, and even to cast doubts upon its reality. His 
sneers and scoffs so worked upon the mind of Demetrius, that, 
forgetful of his lord's injunction, he tore open the papers. The 
contents were a document of manumission, drawn up and attested 
in the most regular style — there could be no mistake as to the 
signature. The only defect was in the body of the writing, 
where was — ^not a blank, which Demetrius could easily have 
supplied — but another name than his own — ^the name of Gregoire 
Kuzma — a mere stopgap, as one might write John Smith or John 
Doe. Furious with indignation, he rushed back to the house, and 
found his mother weeping over the dead body of her master. 

What could the slave do now? The influence of Anna had 
been used in rain, and was over. She was stupefied at hearing 
the news, but on her son's again examining the envelope of the 
document all was made clear to her. With the mocking writings 
their owner had enclosed the letter from the Greek priest. 

The mother's resolve had not given way. They retired to 
her cottage, and for some time lived together until those who 
bad the administration of the estate arrived to take charge of 
it. The mother and son thought that it was desirable that 
J^etrius, who, as an able-bodied ser^ would speedily be in 
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demasid, should avoid meeting Hs new master. One of thosd 
travelling pedlars who form an important means of commimica^ 
tion among the slave class in Enssia, had, it was observed, spent . 
much time in the cottage of Anna. On the night before th<9. 
day upon which a general muster of serfs was expected, Deme^ 
trius and the pedlar disappeared together. The former .had 
been supplied with a large share of the money which Anna had 
contrived to scrape together, and, with a solemn promise to his 
mother, he departed. 

There is a certain part of the province of Bessarabia^ in which 
the population seems to consist entirely of patriarchs. To vilsit 
the vicinity you would not perhaps notice the &ct — ^indieed 
appearances are against it; but the books of the Hussian police 
(which, in Eussia at least, would be held as conclusive evidence 
against any witness, oral or written, which could be produped. 
upon the fi3.ce of the earth) testify that a wonderful number ei. 
the people live to unheard-of ages. Never were so many " oldest 
inhabitants*' got together as in this obscure and seldom-traversed 
district. The Kussian newspapers, even, were allowed to remark^ 
upon the strange healthiness of the place. Some of the people 
Hve to be 100, others to 110, and even 120 and 130. The pojiee, 
of course, imderstand the matter, but it is not their business to 
explain it. 

' In this happy district there lived, previously to the breaking 
out of the "revolution" in 1832, a man apparently middle-aged, 
and named Gregoire Ku:sma. Any one who had known the 
young Demetriiis ■ ■ , would have detected a strong like-: 
ness between the two persons, if indeed they were two; but it 
happened that none in the village in which Gregoii^ lived had 
enjoyed the advantage of the youUg serf's acquaintance. It was 
only known that he had regular police papers, and that, al- 
though he certainly did not seem so old by twenty years or so 
as they described him, that was no business of the police, to 
whom indeed Gregoire behavied exceedingly well. He so ingrar 
tiated himself with them, that one day, when a large packet fr(»n 
Podolia arrived by post, and turned out to be a document manu- 
mitting Gregoire Kuzma, duly signed and attested, the whole 
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"batcb of officials were quite radiant in their congratulations— did 
not invent above half the usual number of unnecessary- obstacles 
in the way of the recognition of the document, nor fleece the 
•foctuhate holder out of about twice the amount of fees permitted 
hj law. Such a case of forbearance was quite unknown even in 
the memoiy of the oldest inhabitant thera The formalities 
were completed, and Gregoire Kuzma was a free man. By a 
curious coincidence, within a few days of the arrival of the manu- 
mission, a really old inhabitant, whose name was also Gregoire 
Kuzma, and whose death had been daily expected for a long 
tim^ departed this life. The younger Kuzma ^as with him a 
good deal about the time the former first appeared in the place, 
and certamly paid him money. But to say that the younger 

man Jwas Demetrius y and that he purchased the other 

ti)iui's name and police papers, an4 thus prepared himself for the 
reception of his paper of manumission — or to hint that such things 
are often done, and that a document passed from an old man to a 
ypuing one unites the periods of two lives, and that when the 
yoting one becomes old he must, according to the police books, be 
vety old indeed, and that the officials cannot see such things when 
pieces- of gold are placed before their eyes — would be a series of 
hasty assertions, founded upon the assumption that the police 
system of Kussia has its weaknesses, which is clearly impossible. 
On'd fine morning, some months later, the travelling pedlar 
was again seen at Anna's cottage. Demetrius had redeemed his 
promise, sending word to his mother that he was a free man. 

And the Count ^ who had in some measure retrieved his 

fortune by successes at cards, at which the adventures of his 
earlier life made him so skilful that many persons were timid 
enough to refuse to play with him, more than once met his for- 
mer slave in very good society in St. Petersburg, and — ^must one 
add it?— cheated him sadly at various games of chance and sHlL 
But he will not do so any more, because Demetrius, or rather 
Gr^oir«, having been foolish enough to mix himself up with the 
revolutionary movements of 1832 (in which ho distinguished 
himself by great animosity against all serf-owners who were 
Accustomed to flog their slaves), is at present located in Siberia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

We now come to a closer survey of Russian agricolture, as 
displayed in the yast and fertile provinces of Podolia and Eaev 
— ^to which, as its system is similar, we may add the province of 
Wolhynia. The three divisions I have named are conjointly 
the great corn-producing distrid» of the empire, and a descrip- 
tion applicable to one is, with unimportant differences, applicable 
to the whole. These three provinces, at this moment shaven 
and bare, afford, towards harvest season, a wonderful display. 
Regions apparently illimitable stretch away on every side, pre- 
senting in unrivalled vastness the spectacle of a sea of waving 
com — an expanse whose wealth the eye, overpowered with its 
hugeness, vainly struggles to embrace and to appreciate. There 
ripens the treasure of the thousand granaries of Europe— there 
rolls the golden flood destined to break upon a hundred shores. 

The land upon which this mighty harvest waves is, generally 
speaking, the property of Polish gentlemen of ** noble" birth. 
The estates into which it is divided are usually very laige, and 
are inhabited by a population of serfs, whose residences are con-- 
gregated in villages. In certain cases these estates are in the 
hands of intendants, or of £Eirmers holding under the original 
owners, and in not a few instances the revolutionary movements 
of recent years have placed the property in the possession of the 
Crown, by means of the confiscations which followed the sup- 
pression of the insurrections. But these last-mentioned estates 
contribute, as a rule^ but little towards the uniformity of the 
fertile scene, or to the wealth of the province in which they are 
situated, and this for reasons which will appear presently. The 
first described estates — namely, those in the possession of Polish 
, and cultivated by their serfs — form the &r greater 
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portion of the region the characteristics of which we are now to 
consider. 

In laying the soil of these districts nature has been most kind. 
A fine rich mould, varying in depth, which, however, is always 
considerable, rests either upon an argillaceous basis, or upon one 
of calcareous stone. The various landowners of whom I have 
sought information, have habitually admitted that their soil is, 
naturally, unexceptionable for com purposes. And, upon their 
opinion of its merits, they defend a practice which the English 
former will scarcely believe possible. Little manure is used in 
these countries, at least for the purpose of fertilization. It is 
thrown away — ^treated as a nuisance ; and the agriculturist does 
not scruple to avow, his conviction — firat, that the land does not 
amd cannot require manuring; and secondly, that the soil would 
be actually injured by such application. With my English 
habits of reverence for the agent thus unworthily treated — 
having, in boyish days, seen it placed in literary juxtaposition 
with the most revered of all things, and having many a time 
transcribed the apothegm, that " money, like manure, was only 
valuable when spread" — I was scarcely prepared to believe that 
an article so honoured in England could be so scorned in Russia. 
My investigations have therefore been the more searching. The 
result has confirmed the statement originally made. Manure is not 
used, as such, in the com provinces of Russia. It is used, however 
— ^if use the practice may be called — ^upon certain occasions ; and 
it is employed in a fashion which I suppose will scarcely be 
considered more enlightened than that of entirely rejecting it. 

" There are no real roads in these provinces." So I was told, 
on tinging my attention, as naturally happens very early in an 
inquiry into the condition of a country, to the means of transit 
afforded for its produce; and the statement has been con- 
firmed by representatives of all classes of inhabitants of the 
provinces in question. Road-making, in the merely agricultural 
districts of Russia, appears to be a science utterly unknown. 
The following is as nearly a!s possible a literal translation of the 
morels of one of the best informed and most enlightened of tha 
gentlemen to whom I addressed myself: — 
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" Roads — ^no, we have no roads. Not roads as tlie word is 
nnderstood among yourselves, you English, or as in France, or 
any where but among ourselves. It would not answer. To 
make a good road is a most expensive process, as you must very 
well know, coming from England. We have a simpler course 
than to gather together materials and build a pathway ; for it is 
really building to make these ways as they are generally made. 
Observe, we do not need theuL Not, of course, that it is not 
necessary that our waggons and carts and carriages should have 
a path, but we can supply that without much trouble. Land is 
not so valuable with us but that we can afford more for our 
transit than the strips of ribbons which you call roads in 
England, and which I have seen. We do not enclose our track. 
Its direction is clear enough, but its sides can hardly be called 
defined Certftinly," he said, laughing, " we have not hedges 
for jumping over by the hunters, or posts and rails to be stolen 
by the peasants. The course is wide and open. If the waggons 
and the carts tear it up, or the rains make it impassable in one 
place, it is easy to deflect a little to the right hand or the left, 
and to make a fresh track. That costs nothing. So that we 
have very good paths, after alL" 

In answer to my observation, that such good paths must 
become very bad paths in bad weather, he said — 

'^ No doubt rain makes ground wet, and wet ground is not 
good for travelling. But observe, firstly, that at the times when 
we have bad weather we are not chiefly engaged in carrying. 
Storms may come, but they are accidents, and, as we say, in 
the hands of Grod. But it is not generally bad weather when 
our roads are mostly in use. Secondly, observe, we have means 
of mending very bad places in the roads, and of doing so at small 
expense." 

" With stones, or gravel, or what?" 

"Neither stones nor gravel; we have another way. There is 
this manure, which you are so anxious we should learn to mix 
up with I know not what cookery of M. Liebig and others — 
and that it should help to make our com grow. Well, we do 
not wish that — perhaps we do not comprehend the cookery of 
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your M. liebig. But we make the manure useful sometimeB, 
for all that. We lay it down in the roads, where the weather 
has made the holes very bad, and it becomes very useful at 
once." 

" And when it gets saturated with wet, the place is worse than 
before." 

" By that time the chief work of the season is done, probably, 
and if not we can put down more. But I tell you the roads 
answer our purpose very well. If we had railroads I don*t give 
an opinion as to what would happen. I do not think they 
would answer. But, assuredly, we are not likely to follow your 
system in England." 

. '' But it seems to me that such paths as these must make 
travelling very slow. It must take weeks for a waggon of com 
to make the journey from your own estate to Odessa." 

" Com is a quiet traveller, my dear friend, and complains not, 
Also, it travels fast enough, and as fast as other people's. Yon 
see you cannot make me discontented with our roads." 

Another landowner to whom I applied, and who had travelled 
a good deal in various parts of Europe, fully confirmed the 
foregoing account, but by no means took so good-natured a view 
of it. 

''The paths have this advantage," he said; ''there is grass 
upon them for the bullocks that draw the waggons. As for 
com, I say nothing. But as to the rest, I can only say that I my- 
self have frequently, when travelling in my carriage, stuck in 
the roads for hours and hours, and I remember it once required 
twelve bullocks to pull me and my fjamily out of one of the 
sloughs. To be sure, bullock labour is cheap enough." 

Demand of whom I would, and as to whatever portion of these 
vast provinces I could mention, the reply was the same—" We 
have tracks, but no roads." Some of the witnesses appeared to 
consider the fact a subject for regret, and others had scarcely 
considered it at all. In more than one case, the imTnediaie reply 
was, that the roads were very good indeed; but this was a mere 
impression which speedily yielded, by the frank admission of the 
speakers themselves^ when they came to remember and to describe 
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the actual condition of the soil, and the rate of trayelling. But 
the landowners in these corn-producing provinces do not see 
that the want of real roads in their country is, under the ex* 
isting state of things, any practical eyiL Nor could they — this 
is almost a needless addition to the preceding remark — ^be easily 
brought to any outlay, either of labour or of capital, which siiould 
simply have for its object an improvement of the means of transit. 
They live upon the sale of their com, and the roads, as they 
exist, afford a slow, but tolerably sure means of travel for the 
bullock-waggon of the serf during the seasons of transit ; the 
com is, sooner or later, housed in the granaries of Odessa; and 
it would be difficult to show these gentlemen how such an addi- 
tion could be made to that result as would justify the invest- 
ment of precious capital in the formation of a newfiuigled road. 
Of the "roads*' of the Steppe, which extend for upwards of a 
hundred miles around us here, I have already spoken. I have 
described tbem as ab'out as discouraging as any practicable paths 
well can be. But the evidence of numerous witnesses assures 
me, that the Steppe roads are frequently far better than those 
which run through the rich and fei-tile regions of which we are 
speaking. Nor will this, upon consideration, be thought im- 
probable ; the nature of the two soils beiug remembered. The 
very character of the land upon which the luxuriant harvests of 
corn are supplied renders it unfit for purposes of traffic, while 
the dried and parched Steppe region affijnis, at all events, a surer 
pathway. To counterbalance this advantage, however, the fre- 
quent sterility of the latter makes it too often a terrible road for 
the unfortunate animals who traverse it ; and this is a point 
which must not be omitted in the general estimate of the transit 
means at the disposal of the Russian. Of course, in the limited 
distances of our own country, where the space between town 
and town is nothing formidable; the question whether grass 
grows by the roadside is interesting only to the gipsy with his 
donkey, or the travelling showman with his bare-boned pony. 
But in speaking of districts of vast size, and infrequent popula- 
tion, the matter assumes another aspect. When the bullock- 
nraggons return from Odessa to the estates whence they have 
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oome laden with com, the place of the discharged load is supplied 
with hay. As I write, the rain, is streaming in dense torrents 
upon a string of fifteen of these waggons, piled to the height of 
seven or eight feet with hay, and on their way homewards. The 
present rain, which has been of but two or three days' duration, 
will possibly not affect the Steppe roads; but should it continue^ 
the effect of which I have heard sorrowful stories will occur. 
The road is rendered difficult by the wet, and the journey is 
mercilessly protracted. The hay which is bought for the sup* 
port of the bollocks will be exhausted — who, if fully fed, of 
course quickly usfe up their provender, and if underfed are in- 
capable of the exertion requisite to shorten the journey — ^the 
grass of the Steppe has long since vanished — ^and the poor 
animals will die of exhaustion and ultimate starvation, as happens 
to great numbers when the ordinary obstacles of the road are 
increased. This it may be well to remember, when considering 
the road question. It should be added that the landowner has 
no direct interest in this part of the question, the bullocks being 
the property of the serf himself, who has engaged to transport 
the com. 

We will now proceed to the question of actual cultivation. 
In speaking of the vast unbroken sea of com which meets the 
eye of the spectator, in one of the provinces of which we are 
speaking, on every side^ it should be observed that the descrip- 
tion applies only to what is termed a birdVeye view. But, 
oould he survey the country from a point which would allow 
him to combine a general coup d'oBil with close observation — he 
would remark that a very considerable portion of the land below 
him was out of cultivation. 

' The course of cultivation is this. The Bussian farmer divides 
his land into three parts, equal or unequal according to circum- 
stances, but, from necessity, of no very great difference. In the 
same year he sows one of these divisions with wheat, a second 
with oats or barley, and the third remains fellow. In the next 
year the division previously sown with wheat is sown with oats, 
the oats division is left fidlow, and the fallow division is sown 
with wheat In the third year, which completes the ferming 
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cyde, the wheat division of the first year is fellow, the oats 
division of the first year is sown with wheat, and the £sdlow 
division of the first year, heing of course the wheat division of 
the second year, is sown with oats. Thus the rotation is formed, 
and thus it will appear that one-third of the fermer's land is 
constantly out of cultivation. 

The vast size of the estates in these provinces enables the agri- 
culturist thus to recruit his land in some degree by allowing it 
these incessant holidays. And this system affords the means by 
which the Russian farmer is enabled to dispense with manure. 
''What should I manure my land fori'* said a many-acred 
nobleman to me; "when it has done its work for the present I 
can lay it aside, and take to it again when refireshed." 

It is not for me to express an agricultural opinion upon the 
system. In the judgment of many well-informed landowners 
even here, this system is gradually found to impoverish the soil. 
It is difficult — in fact, it is impossible—in Eussia, to arrive with 
exactitude at any result solely depending on figures; for there 
are no persons who esteem themselves sufficiently interested in 
a general view of a subject to take the pains without which such 
data cannot be procured; while, unluckily, there are many per- 
sons who, from various causes, are mischievously active in im- 
peding, if not in entirely choking up, various channels of inf<Mr- 
mation. But the general impression is abroad, that the land of 
the com district, originally so rich, is becoming impoverished 
under the system to which it is subjected; that the produce, 
although there may be no obvious difierence in the returns of a 
port, nor any actual economizing in the outlay of a nobleman, 
is not what it iLsed to be, and that, some time or other — the 
usual date at which it is proposed to commence alterations in • 
Eussia — a change of system will become necessary. Meantime, 
so long as the landowner can keep apparently up to the average 
mark, he is satisfied. 

But the system of cultivation will be better understood when 
I have adverted to the relation the labourer bears to the soil 
The Russiati serf, as I have said, is, to all real intents and pur- 
tikQ absolute property of hia master. Nominally and 
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publicly, and in the private conversation of those who know 
themselves to be under ofiELcial cognizance, it is the custom to 
speak of him as a being attached to the soil — one of the adacripti 
gldxB — and by no means as in the condition which Englishmen 
understand as slavery. It is not worth while to cavil upon 
words. The serf is bom a seri^ is unable without his owner's 
leave to depart from the estate on which he is bom, and is bound 
to give a large portion of his time and labour to the cultivation 
of that estate without fee, hire, or reward. He may not, ac- 
cording to law, be flogged by his owner beyond the amount of 
five lashes at a time; but, as a most kind-hearted owner of many 
thousand slaves said to me a few days since, " What signifies 
that restriction? The law provides that I shall give my slave 
only Ave lashes at a time. But the law does not say how far 
that Hime* shall be from the next Hime.* Suppose I supply 
the law's defect, and say Ave minutes, I do not think the serf 
is much a gainer by the law." In the sketch of the life of a serf 
in the last chapter, I also mentioned that, if a serf displeases his 
master, the latter has only to signify to the governor of the dis- 
trict that he wishes the offender transported to Siberia, and the 
government immediately charges itself with the care of the serf, 
conditionally only on the master becoming responsible for the 
expense of the transit to the place of transportation. But as 
this latter exercise of authority would simply deprive the owner 
of the estate of a piece of valuable property, it is not likely to 
be oflen exerted; it must, however, be mentioned in describing 
the condition of the serf, and in illustrating the position of these 
adscripti glebes. To this must be added, although there is a show 
of denial of the fSsict, that a serf can be removed from estate to 
estate at the good pleasure of his proprietor, although an attempt 
at legislation, of which I shall presently speak, affected to place 
some restrictions upon this kind of removal 

The serf, therefore, is the unpaid labourer, by whose assistance 
the lord cultivates his land, and produces the com which is 
poured into Odessa. Now, great numbers — ^indeed the majority 
—of the noblemen to whom these provinces belong, retain the 
.management of the estates in their own hands, and direct the 
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agriculture, aided of course by the usual officials. The large 
size of the estates is in no small degree maintained by the policy 
of the Government of Russia, which is detertninatelv opposed 
to the subdivision of landed property, as being likely to aid in 
producing a fusion between classes whom it is considered fer 
better to keep apart, estranged, and even hostile. Not long 
since a gentleman left ten sous, among whom his property would 
have been apportioned in the usual way — when it was signified 
by authority that it either was or would be held contrary to 
the interpretation of Russian law, that any estate should be sub- 
divided below a certain point, and that such an arrangement 
must be made as would preserve the property in respectable 
integers. It is, therefore, upon a grand scale that the system of 
serf-cultivation, be it good or bad, is usually conducted. Al- 
though it is not easy to lay down any standard of size, it may 
be convenient to mention that, whereas the possession of " one 
hundred souls" (the regular and authorised .term) is the smallest 
which entitles an individual to be considered a landowner, the 
possession of two thousand "souls" implies the holding of a very 
large estate. 

These people reside in cottages, generally similar in form, but 
differing in comfort according to the means and habits of the 
occupant. To each serf enough land must be allotted for his 
own support, and that of his family. The lord has the sole 
right of setting apart this allotment; and he formerly possessed, 
and often exercised, the right of varying it at whatever time 
and season he pleased; but this power has been in some sort 
T&stncted, as we shall see. 

The ordinary quantity of labour exacted from the Russian 
serj^ was formerly precisely that which it pleased his lord to 
demand. But this condition of things has been amended — ^for 
every thing between superior and inferior is amended, that is 
reduced to any species of rule ; and custom, and the attempt at 
legislative interference already alluded to, have practically sei>- 
tled the time at about three days in the week. It amounts to 
somewhat less in certain portions of the provinces, where, I am 
informed^ it sometimes does not exceed two days. On three 
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days the serf works for his lord — on the remaining days of the 
week he is at liberty to cultivate his own ground for hia own 
support. 

The farming implements with which the serf performs his 
A^cultural duties, not only upon the land allotted to himse^ 
but — and this is worthy of remark — upon the estate of his lord, 
tece the serf's own property. They are his own in a peculiar 
way. For when he fails in performance of his duty, or in mah- 
ing any payment which he may have contracted for^-and the 
lord has the power of evicting him from bis cottage, and of 
sweeping away all that he has in the world-^-^an exception must 
be made in &ivour of his farming implements-^-a term to which 
rather a large signifioanoe is given in an agricultural population. 
The ''tools of a man's trade" are protected, under certain cij^ 
cumstances, in England ; but it is curious to see that, in the 
middle of a slavery like that of Busraa, a similar exemption 
^ould bo afforded. It is, I am informed, rigidly preserved, and 
the implements are ''sacred against the master." But it should 
be noted that, the culture of the land being carried on with 
instruments belonging to the ignorant and pauperised seri^ thera 
is small chance of any of the improvements of modem scienoe 
finding their way into the soil of Eussia. The serf himself 
would consider it — as the wretched Irish peasant considers it-^ 
a species of irreligion to fisill away from his fathw*s creed ia Hbe 
matter of a plough or a dung-fork. But I do not know tha*, in 
many instances, had the landowner to £nd the implements^ 
there would be much difference. There is the same adhereatoe 
to old rules in landlord as in serf, though from different reasons. 
The serf remains what his father and grandfather were, and 
does as they did, from sheer ignoranee; but the landowner 
refuses to move, from a resolute determination that no outlay 
of capital which can, by any earthly resistance, be avoided, shall 
be risked upon his estate. I am acquainted with the ease of an 
exceedingly wealthy landowner — one whose fortune eannot be 
Ifiss than £15,000 a year — who was recently eotmselled to intio- 
duoe upon his estate an agricultural instrument considered a n»- 
cessary on almost every farm in England, and his answer ^ 

o 
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" Mon Dim I look at tlie expense. Why, you are asking me 
lio lay out nearly sixty pounds ! No, no ; we'll keep to the old 
plan." 

There are, however, two sides to the question of the land- 
ovmer's unwillingness to invest capital in his land, and I shall, 
before concluding this part of the subject, biing forward the 
statement advanced by those who are not to be accused of 
avarice, and hardly of shortsightedness. But we will, in the 
first place, proceed with the matter immediately under consider- 
ation. As regards the draining of these vast districts, I need 
hardly say that, hearing what I had heard, I did not expect 
that the "W^itneases I examined would have any very satis- 
factory account to give. But nature, who so often helps those 
who will not help themselves (to the great discontent of those 
who will, and the unsettling their convictions an to the duty of 
industry), has in some degree anticipated the negligence of the 
Russian farmer. The great corn-producing districts are not only 
so diversified with gentle slopes and undulations as to be la 
some sort provided with assistance to drainage ; but, as if it had 
been foreseen that it is of no use merely to assist the Russian — » 
you must do his work for him — the country itself abounds with 
a series of natural dykes, which in wet seasons accumulate grea^ 
quantities of the superfluous moisture. And although, of cour.«, 
some application of science to the object of drainage would im- 
prove the kindly provisions of nature into an admirable system, 
the present state of matters is, as i*egards the land itself by no 
means so unsatisfisustory as might be expected from the neglect 
by the population of the ordinary means. Of course, these 
dykes, or natural water-courses, are abandoned to the chances 
which govern other things here — where they intersect a " road," 
the passage is usually difficult, and sometimes dangerous — the 
bridges which are thrown over them are of the most miserable 
description — and a traveller who has known them often inquires, 
with no small trepidation, while the horses are being put to his 
carriage, whether he will be obliged to cross a dyke that stage. 
A Russian lady — ^to whose kindness I would gladly bear a more 
distinct testimony, but that it would be no Mendly return to 
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indicate, in Russda, an individual who had given a stranger in- 
formation of the smallest of its shortcomings — told me that one 
day, travelling in the heart of one of the provinces we are speak- 
ing of, the carriage came to a dead stop. Her own servant was 
probably asleep, for one of the postilions presented himself and 
announced that a dyke was before them, which there were two 
ways of crossing, and he requested Madame's orders. 

" But why do you ask me?" replied the lady; ''take, of course^ 
the safest way.** 

Still the postilion was unsatisfied. He was willing to take 
either course, but he could wish the responsibility removed fix)m 
his shoulders. The case stood thus : — ^The dyke was crossed by 
a wooden bridge; but this was at once so dckety and so rotten, 
that there was considerable probability that it would give way 
with the weight of the carriage, in which case — 

" Mon Dim! — ^yes; and the other way 1" 

The other way was through the dyke, which had, however, 
been swoln by rain, and the carriage might either swim, if the 
wheels did not touch the bottom, or might be half filled with 
water if they did. Under these circumstances 

The lady was in despair, and was perhaps thinking of trying 
her fiite by tbe sortes (only that the censorship proscribed all 
books written by any body, except writers never suspected of 
being conjurers), when, on the opposite bank of the dyke, she 
saw some travellers with carts, who seemed also in doubt how 
to proceed They appeared inclined to give her the pas — but 
the maxim Jiat ea^)erimentfim in corpore vUiy or its spirit, came 
strongly upon her mind^ and the lady determined that the ple- 
beians should cross first. So they sounded the water with poles, 
snd shook their heads, and then traversed the frail bridge, and 
shook their heads again. Finally, they took engineering mesr 
sures of considerable ingenuity, for, having some boards in their 
carts, they laid them over the worst holes in the bridge, and then 
fetched a quantity of manure from a neighbouring heap, and 
kid it over all, so as to make a tolerably smooth-looking, easy 
coad. Then with fear and trembliug, as true believers cross Al 
Sirat, they crossed, and Madame (not forgetting to pay toll to 
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the rnfttic Telfords and Tiemey Olarks) crossed also. But nobody 
riiould ever be in a huny in Enssia, except the Emperor. 

Of the general character of the Russian system of farming, I 
oould not prevail upon any of the defenders of the system to 
epeak witii any thing like dispraise ; although, when pressed with 
questions founded upon my acquaintance with what we term 
good farming in England and in Scotland, it was obvious that 
liiiey conceived much time and labour were thrown away by our 
awn agriculturists, and, in consequence, that the improvements 
cf our own country are unknown or unheeded in Russia; and of 
what we call clean fiurming they had obviously no idea, and 
eonoeived it a species of coxoombiy. At the period of the year 
8t which I write, a personal inspection of the provinces of which I 
speak would be useless — ^if, indeed, their distance and vastnesa^ 
and the difficulty of travelling from point to point, did not 
render such an examination impracticable within any reasonable 
limits of time. But I believe myself to have obtained a closer 
insight into the system of Russian agriculture, than I could have 
gained by months of wandering over the soil itself. I have 
availed myself of somewhat unusual facilities for obtaining access 
to individuals connected with the land, as owners, as agents, and 
aa labourers. I have derived my information from the very 
fiources whence alone I could have hoped to gain it had I ex- 
plored the districts themselves, while I have also had additional 
important assistance. I have sought the aid of the owners of 
large estates and numerous serfs, and I have talked (through an 
interpreter) with numbers of the serfii themselves as they arrived 
from their distant districts, and on their return; while I have 
also fortunately been made acquainted with several persons who, 
bv purposes of business and with other objects, have resided in 
the provinces we speak of. And, were it not for the system 
which renders it worse than dang«x)us for a Russian subject to 
be known as giving the species of information which I have 
denz^— a system which has compelled many gentlemen with 
whom I have been in intercourse to see me with precautions to 
widoh I need not refer, and has caused it to be matter of general 
Mqustft that '' no names may be mentioned*' — I could supply a 
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long Est of authorities for all that I have said, or laaj^saj. I 
do not suppose th^t^ though this explanation may be suiplusagB 
to any one who knows Russia, it is altogether unnecessary aa 
accouiiting to the general reader for the absence of names, aod 
other specific indications. 

I have said that the lord is not always the landlord of the 
estates. . The change in proprietorship — I use the word advisedly 
:—isi made for the time being by means of a lease, which 14 
frequently granted to some other person, who may be disposed 
to manage the estate, or a part of it. There is a rule restraining 
the indiscriminate grant of such leases. The person to whom a 
lease is granted takes the place of the lord, and mwst be in all 
respects clothed with his powers as regards the serfs on the 
estate. It is therefore necessary that he should be in the samo 
rank as the lord — that is, he must not be a serf, for he has to 
rule serfs, and he must not be a Jew or heathen, for he has to 
rule Christian men. The same rule, I am informed, applies tP 
the appointment of an intendant, when the lord desires to abseni 
himself; and as such appointment must in all cases be submitted 
to and approved by the authorities, who insist upon knowing in 
whose care a mass of ser& are lefb, and upon taking order thai) 
such person shall be one on whom Government can depend^ 
thei*e is little chance of evading this rule. But notwithstanding 
the vigilance of authority, the rule excluding Jews, at lesst, is 
continually broken, as the possession of wealth enables the holdez9 
to overleap most earthly bamers here as* elsewhara The Jew 
is tolerated in Russia, and that is all — ^but he contrives, by the 
substitution of other names and other agencies, to manage many 
a hundred head of Christian serfe. The farmer, however, ta 
whom the lease is granted, and whose name appears in the publio 
registry, must fulfil the conditions required by law. 

And here let me mention, that the Russians have anticipated 
us in reference to a registry of deeds and dooumenta. The 
farmer's lease of which I speak, is not only upon stamped pa|)er, 
and duly signed by the necessary parties, but to give it validity 
it is registered in the local court of the district where the pro^ 
perty assigned is situated. And the tame remark lilies, mi*laA 
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fniutandis, to all contracts, mortgages, sales, and other formalities 
and it is stated to me, that a Kussian title to property may be 
completely investigated from books to which the public has 



The lease of an estate is for three, six, or nine years ; hut three 
is the .most usual term. At its expiration the farmer will have 
'toied the system of cultivation explained in the earlier part of 
this letter, " all round," and will be ahle to decide whether he 
shall ask for a renewal of a grant of land with which he has then 
had the-ftdlest opportunity of becoming acquainted. The serf 
usually finds the new locwm tenens any thing but a satisfactory 
exchange from the original lord, who is better known upon the 
estate, and more interested, of course, in the welfej« of the 
jjeasantry. The farming proprietor has but one object, that of 
making as much out of the estate during his holding as possible ; 
and whatever relaxation of rights may ever be made, as regards 
the demand of labour and other service, it is not often made by 
the substituted lord. 

There is another lord, who must by no means be omitted from 
the list — viz.-, the Crown. I am not now speaking of that head- 
ship as applicable to the case of what are termed Crown serfs, as 
their condition will be separately noticed ; but I allude to the 
Crown in the capacity of proprietor of confiscated estates. It is 
not necessary here to advert to the circumstances which produced 
the outbreaks in which so many Polish nobles took so prominent 
a part. It is enough to say, that among these gentlemen were 
some of the wealthiest and most respected landowners of Russia. 
The revolt crushed, the property of those engaged in it was 
seized, whether in town or country. Here, in Odessa, one of 
the finest buildings of the town — and one which early catches 
the eye, and leads one to believe the place a museum or public 
library — was built as a granary and store by one of these nobles ; 
but the government has appropriated it to military purposes. 
The magnificent house of the same noble is also converted into 
a government office. In the country the confiscations were upon 
a large scale. Of these appropriations it is difficult to say who 
can complain— theinsurgents, as Colonel Talbot says to Waverley, ' 
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0[ the EQghlanders of 1745, had their eyes open to the game. 
** They threw for life or death, coronets or coffins, and could not 
claim to draw stakes because the dice had gone against them.** 
But the population upon the forfeited estates found the change 
far the worse. The goTemment, anxious not to throw the land 
out of cultivation, sought to manage the estates by means of 
oommissionere of its own, who were put into the places of the 
extirpated nobility. The result might easily have been predicted, 
and was not slow in coming. The employe system, &stening upon 
the unlucky serfs, worked the most wretched oppression and job- 
bing — ^the exactions were terrible, and yet the Crown reaped littb 
advantage. The peasant, brought into contact and collision with 
a class of men who had no interest in him or the estate, but 
whose only aim was self- enrichment, ha^ no chance of &ir play ; 
and he might, probably, have suffered somewhat longer, only that 
he was found to be suffering in vain. But as it was obvious that 
the Crown revenues were being plundered, and that the estates 
were likely to be something worse than merely unprofitable, it 
was resolved to change the system. The employia gave way to 
the soldiery. The government established upon their estates a 
kind of military colony. This can scarcely be called a retro- 
grade step; for though the estates are no longer, I believe, cul- 
tivated for profit, but simply far the support of that portion of 
the army placed upon it, the administration is said to be better 
and more humane than under the griping reign of the commis- 
sioners. But the withdrawing so many of the inhabitants of 
these estates from the general agricultural occupations of the 
country, has decidedly had one deleterious effect upon the com 
trade. It has aided to raise the expense of transit (as I showed 
in an earlier chapter), and, combined with the effects of recent 
terrible mortality among the cattle used for drawing, supplies 
another item for discussion when the indirect hindrances to in- 
creased supply are under consideration. 

There is also another mode of management of estates, which I 
will not omit, although instances of it are at present rare. It 
sometimes occurs that a lord, either from want of success jn 
fiuming, or from want of taste in the pursuit, or because his 
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presefice may be needed elsewhere, calls hia serfs together, and 
proposes to them to manage the estate among themselves. He, 
of course^ being well aware of its capabilities, makes the best 
bargain he can, and the commnnity, binding themseltes to pay 
him the remnnemtion deeided on, take the estate into their own 
jumda They take it only in an administrative capacity, and 
not with any delegation of the lord's own powere, which cannot 
devolve npon a serf. And in this manner the estate is managed 
—the remittances going to St. Petersburg, or Paris, or wherever 
the owner is located, and the serfe doing the best they can for 
themselves with the remaining profits. This plan is, I am told, 
not often adopted, although I believe that it has been fonnd t» 
work pretty well. One reason why it is not extensively pursued 
is to be found in the policy of the State, which has no great 
opinion of the absentee system, and is exceedingly chary of 
granting to any of its children permission to travel, fex less to 
remain abroad. And as no person can quit Russia without 
proper papers, the check is easy. I am aware of cases in which 
very distinguished persons, by no means out of favour at head- 
quarters, have for years been soliciting permission to visit 
England and France, but the necessary sanction has invariably 
been refused — of course with the utmost politeness, and not 
unfrequently upon grounds with which it was impossible to 
quarrel, but the restraint, courteous or stem, is still the same. 
And a landowner will scarcely care to abandon his estate simply 
for the sake of living in another part of the empire. 

The residence of the landowner in these provinces does not much 
r^fsemble the chUteau of France, or the country seat of England. 
But it is a dwelling in which comfort is found, and the word 
id well understood in Russia, where, I am bound to say (in the 
presence of many absurdities), certain contrivances, lacking 
among ourselves, for making home agreeable, may be discovered 
in every residence you enter. The Russian's stove warms his 
house all over, and the Russian's double windows keep out the 
winds and the draughts. In the districts to which I refer, the 
house, as a general rule, is extensive, but seldom consisting of 
mora than one story. To the original plan each owner add!) 
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what he imagines himself to require, aad the architectural 
irregularity of the edifice is of small consequence where there are 
no critical eyes. The house is surrounded by a large garden, 
but this is not a collection of grass-plots smooth as billiard-tables^ 
or walks hard and sparkling with brilliant gravel, but is chiefly 
used aA a kitchen-garden. The serrice of the house is performed 
by the domestic serfe, who are usually numerous, and whoso 
functions are very much subdivided — a system which, so fai* as 
I have seen it in operation, does not carry with it the usual 
advantages of the division of labour, but has more affinity with 
the old Spanish practice of the multiplication of offices, which 
Obce — story says — caused a Sovereign to be toasted because 
there was nobody near whose duty allowed him to interfere* 
Btrfc the system of domestic economy of course varies with the 
iaaster, and still more with the mistress; for whilst, in some 
houses which I have visited, I found that the obedience of the 
servants, though always given, was given in the way least 
pleasant, and that in others every servant seemed to be doing 
the work of some other official than himself, I have also seen the 
serfs discharging the work of the house with as much cheerful- 
msaa, noiselessness, and precision as we are in the habit of expect- 
ing in England. These household serfs, being constantly in 
contact with their owners, acquire better manners than the class 
<»t of doors — frequently " take pains with themselves," as the 
phrase is — and, after long and good service, are often rewarded 
with the present of their freedom. They wre not, as a body, 
remarkable for honesty; but some of them I have heard very 
highly commended in this respect, and their natures, under 
kindly treatment, develop into a cheerfulness and cordiality 
which it is pleasant to see. Among themselves they are full of 
liveliness and merriment, and the least trifle is sufficient t6 
occasion a startling shout of mirth in the serf's apartments — a 
noise which at flrst surprises the stranger, accustomed to the 
crder and quiet of homd, but of which the owners of the hous^ 
either take no notice, or evince an interest in its cause. The 
n^anners of tiie domestics are apparently far less restrained in 
the presence of their superiors than with us — I do not meau 
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that there is any want of respect, but the tone is far moi*e con- 
versational than is encouraged in England, where Mrs. Gabriel 
Tarden's axiom is usually a sort of golden rule for servants 
— "Answering me, Miggs, and providing yourself is one and 
the same thing." If a serf conceives himseli^ or especially herself 
better informed than the person giving tnstructions, I hams 
never seen that serf display the slightest hesitation in arguing 
the case in question. The obvious devotion of the household 
ser^ male and female, to the children of the family is a pleasant 
sign. In one &.mily which I had the pleasure of visiting, I 
noticed that one of the nursery-maids in attendance on a child of 
the house was disfigured with scars, to an extent which made 
her almost hideous. I am somewhat of a convert to the 
doctrines of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, at least as regards the 
ap})earance of those who are placed around children — and pro- 
bably may have looked twice at the very iU-flivoured maiden in 
question, for the mistress of the house said, laughing^- 

" I am afraid that M. B is not admiring our poor Tecklal" 

" Speaking frankly, one's admiration is probably due to your 
attendant's intrinsic merits." 

" It is, indeed," said the lady earnestly, " and I am glad to 
have an opportunity of telling you so. She was, four years ago^ 
as pretty a girl as you are likely to see among our peasants. Our 
house in the country took fire one night, and a considerable por- 
tion was destroyed; but every body was saved, and indeed the 
person who had most to regret the accident, was Teckla there. 
We were all standing looking at the conflagration, when it 
rushed into Teckla's brain that this child here,. then a baby, was 
left behind in the burning house. She set up a wild shriek, 
which frightened us more than the fire had done, and sprang into 
the building through a window, the wood-work of which was in 
flames. Forcing her way through the smoke, she managed to 
penetrate into one of the bed-brooms, and there she must ha¥e 
fallen down overpowered. She was got out with great difficulty, 
and not xmtil another side of the room to which she pushed had 
given way, and she was discovered lying near a bed, with the 
'^lild's bed-oover in her hand. She must have madly snatched 
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at that, and then dropped. She was dreadfully burned, and her 
life was despaired o^ but she ultimately recovered, though dis- 
figured as you see. Her own account is, that she looked round 
for us all, missed the baby (she had been carried into a neigh- 
bouring cottage), and remembers nothing else." 

I did not ask whether Teckla was still a ser^ but the character 
of the lady with whom she was, and that of her husband, were 
guarantees that the faithful girl was, or would be, precisely in 
the position best for her, and deserved by her. 

The last point to which I shall advert in this letter, is the de- 
marcation of the boundaries of the estates. These divisions 
tvould more than puzzle the acut^st land surveyor who ever 
fixed a rental upon rods, poles, and perches. " We have no 
hedges for jumping over by hunters," said an informant, whom 
1 have already quoted, who, by-the-by, seemed to think that wo 
were at last making some little progress in agriculture in Eng- 
land, when I told him that many English farmers were beginning 
to consider the hedge as a thing to be *' put down." Kor have 
the Russians stone walls, like those which Irish horses go over 
like cats, touching the top. It would be difficult for a stranger 
to say that the estates were divided at all. But a description, 
obligingly furnished . to me by an eyewitness of what he teUs^ 
will best explain how this department is managed : — 

" I was invited to spend some days with the three sons of a 
deceased friend, whose large estate was to be divided between 
the young gentlemen, and the ceremony of partition was what I 
was asked to see. The affair was made the excuse for great hos- 
pitality, not only to the aristocracy but to the population aroimd. 
For several days we had all sorts of festivities, and open house 
was kept for all who chose to come. The serfe got very tipsy 
imd very uproarious; and if their betters did any thing in the 
flame way, I beg you will attribute it to the humane motive of 
not wishing to discourage their inferiors by a display of too much 
perfection. One morning I was awoke by a great shouting and' 
drumming, and looking out, I found a motley kind of procession, 
with flags and music, about the house. I dressed, and soon dis- 
covered that the great event, the dividing the estate, was i-eally 
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to come o& We started, most of the gentlemen on Horseback 
and I think there was a carriage or two, but the " following* 
was on foot. We had various officials with us, besides land- 
bailiffs, surveyors, and I don*t know what other attendant 
gentry. Presently we came to a sort of long mound, which I 
should hArdly have noticed, but which it appeared marked one 
side of the estate, and the authorities conferred together, and by 
oertain signs and references to the points of the compass, agreed 
upon its identity. I had scarcely remarked that a great number 
of the peasantry had long slender wands in their hands — but ai 
this moment all these wands were shaken as by common ex- 
citement, and the bearers rushed towards the mound, all appa- 
rently tiying to hit a blow at something. I heard a desperate 
screeching, drowned in shouts of laughter, and pushing my horse 
into the crowd, I saw, trying to escape from the mound on which 
he had been tossed, a boy, of twelve or fourteen, who was cei> 
tainly receiving as sound a flagellation, though administered 
amid roars of merriment, as a young gentleman of that age 
would desire. Every body was cutting at him, and he was SD 
hemmed in that he had no chance of escape, the less that he was 
encumbered by his drapery, which had been disarranged, fji 
scholastic fashion, that the castigation might more effectually 
reach the quarter for which it was chiefly destined. Well, the 
lad, having received a goodly memento of the place, was allowed 
to go away, which he did, running and roaring, both in good 
style. Kequesting a little enlightenment, one of the most ani- 
mated of the operators said — 

" ' He will say to his grandson — ^that is the south boundary of 
the land — I know it well, and I shall never forget it, for I was 
well whipped upon it, thank God, fifty years ago.' 

" And this pleasing ceremony of beating the bounds (of course 
varying the victim) we performed at a vast number of placesf 
during the morning's ride. We found mounds around the estate^ 
and at each of these, some lad green enough to be caught, under^ 
went Spartan discipline, but by no means in Spartan silence^ 
And where the new boundaries were to be made, which had 
obviously been ananged beforehand, fresh mounds were throwo 
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Up, and other lads had the honour of being the first to be fusti- 
gated thereon. Never was such a sflogging-daj since the seventy 
young gentlemen of Westminster school were all whipped the 
same morning. Then we all returned to the mansion, and the 
jovialties of preceding nights were outdone by all who had 
taken part in the affecting ceremonial, with the exception, I 
suppose, of the young gentlemen, who had not even the comfort 
left to sit them down and cry." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

We will now examine the condition of the agricultural 
labourer in Kussia, that labourer being a ser£ 

The nation of serfs, although now in circumstances, social and 
physical, which afford little apparent promise of elevation of 
character, individual or national, is not entirely without its 
traditions and recollections. Its songs, still preserved, and 
characterised by a natural melody not unfrequently found linked 
to the legends of uncultivated races, speak of union, and happi- 
ness, and patriotism; all, however, antedated to the subjection 
of the original population of Russia. I have not been able to 
meet with any printed collection of these compositions, nor have 
those whom I have consulted any recollection that such exists ; 
but I have had the words of several of the songs repeated to me, 
and it would not be difficult to throw them into a form which, 
coupled with the original airs, might make them acceptable even 
among the mass of so-called national melodies with which the 
invention of our composers at home teems so satisfactorily. In 
love-songs (I may also mention the fact as helping to illustrate 
the character of the people) the serfs minstrelsy is peculiarly- 
rich; but, so far as my limited acquaintance With his lyrics goes, 
he does not seem to have found any thing new to say or sing 
upon a subject which, one way and another, has been a good 
deal discussed in its time. Beyond the delivery of sentiments 
c£ the order habitual to the inspirations "to be had in the the- 
atre, price one shilling," the serf in love has not much in him ; 
but, as might be expected, he occasionally goes further than the 
decorum of English audiences might think it discreet to follow 
him. He is also very religious, according to his lights, abstain- 
ug from work and adhering to whisky upon saints' days with 
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extreme scrupulousness. The species of devotion which he is 
likely to be taught by his priests (I speak of the lower class of 
course), is not likely to have much influenoe upon his daily walk 
and conversation ; and its connection with the duties and ro- 
{jtraints of life may be estimated by the &ct, that the thief or 
biirglar, when captured, and his proceedings traced, is often found 
to have visited the church in the way to the scene of his offence, 
wid to have bespoken from one or other of the saints a benedic- 
tion upon the tools of liis vocation. There are few places devoted 
to the use of the serf in which you will not see some kind of 
rdigious image ; the more expensive ones are manufactured in 
Italy, and consist of a sort of picture-frame, varying in size from 
six inches to two and three feet square, and a few inches deep — 
the front being of glass* Within is a blaze of gilding, leaves, 
flowers, garlands, and other devices, in the middle of which is 
usually the Yirgin, sometimes holding the child, sometimes re- 
omnbeat, and a host of little wax figures hanging about an^l 
a<7er her, and intended to be regarded in the light of cherubim. 
Some of these shrines are very showy, others of a mean charac- 
ter, but the leading idea is always the same» The serf entering 
a place where one of them is hung up, never omits his reverence 
to it. The question of the attempt at fiising what was formerly 
the United Greek and Catholic Church with the Orthodox 
rankles in the serfs pious mind; and, I am told, is considered by 
him as one of his grievances, but it is a topic upon which it is 
not easy to get him to speak, eioept undei* another kind of 
^iritual influence, which deprives his theological speculations 
of much of their value. 

I have said that the serf was entitled to an allotment of land 
sufficient for his support, and that of his family. This allotment, 
cf course, varies in proportion to his requirements ; but it is upon 
rather a large scale, taking the average, and a scale which will 
in some degree show the extent of the estates. The quantity, 
on the average, is usually what is called a dedatine, or nearly 
three acres. This the serf cultivates in his own way, and at 
wch times as he is not doing his duty to his owner. Under a 
former regime the peimaoent possession of this ground by the 
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serf was very Tmcertain, the owner having, and frequently exeiv 
cising, the power of displacing and I'emoving him at will, and at 
times when such removal must entail upon the unlucky cre^tuie 
the most disastrous consequences. But this, at least, has of late 
been rendered difficult to the most arbitrary master. 

For many years it has been the desire of the government to 
take some step which should ameliorate the condition of the ser^ 
by rendering him somewhat more independent of the lord. 
Even the emancipation scheme, as I have mentioned, found 
fiivour for a time at headquarters, although subsequently laid 
aside. But a measure which promised to bear some good fruit 
was actually introduced some years since, and but for causes of 
a peculiar character, woidd at this moment be in general oper* 
ation. This was a government measure usually known as the 
** Inventory." Its character, which would scarcely be gathered 
fiom its ordinary title (any more than would the nature of our 
own Statute of Frauds), was to adjudge and define the relative 
position of lord and serf in regard to matters of property and 
other details of serf-life. The general principle of the measure 
was considered to be just, and the measure itself was approved 
by many of the proprietors of estates. That the serf might be 
eaiabled to avail himself of its provisions, it was ordered that io 
each district to which it related three copies of the ** Inventory* 
should be kept for public inspection — one in the church, one at 
the house of the priest, and one at the court-house — an arrange^ . 
ment which would apparently secure to the serf a knowledge of 
his rights under the measure. But various agencies were at 
work to defeat its operation. Not the least important, perhaps, 
although a very common-place one, was its own voluminousnass. 
Keen-witted as the serf may be in matters concerning his own 
interests, a mass of paper, fortified with law phwuaes, is a formid^ 
able barrier between him and an adversary. And though XkO 
doubt the placing one copy of the measure in the hands of the 
priest — ^who, being of the same, faith with the parishionersi^ 
whose guide, adviser, and friend he ought to prove himself 
might be expected to assist them in working out its objects in 
opposition to any xesistanoe by heretic lords — ^wae designed to 
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confer advantage on the peasants, such has hardly been the 
result. For the priest — ^needy, sordid, and cunning — has usually, 
it appears, been found to play the game of the wealthy Catholic 
lord rather than that of the poor Greek 6er£ And, once gained 
over to the owner's side, it is not difficult to imagine into what 
an abyss of error and perplexity a cunning priest, interpreting a 
legal instrument, might plunge a whole village of helpless demi- 
savages. The law has been greatly evaded or neglected, and at 
present there seems no means of enforcing it more rigidly, were 
the disposition of government inclined to further iuterl'erence. 
It has had a beneficial effect, however, in reference to two points 
of importance — ^it has caused the creation of a very reasonable 
species of tenant-right— that is, it prevents a serf from being 
suddenly turned out of his holding, during any part of the year, 
at the whim of his master; and it has tended to regulate the 
periods at which the latter shall demand the serfs labour — the 
old system affording no check whatever, and enabling the lord 
to select precisely such days as might suit himself, or as the 
state of the weather rendered advantageous, without regard to 
the necessities of the serf, or the little harvest upon which he 
depended for existence. On these two point*, both of great 
importance, the "Inventory" is stated to have exercised a 
salutary authority. 

It is not denied that the policy of the supreme authority in 
Russia, is far from un&vourable to the welfare of the ser^ or 
that, if measures for his benefit could be carried into effect with 
safety (a word of extended signification under the circumstances), 
his condition would be materially ameliorated, and the laad- 
marks of right and remedy would be established around him. 
It is not necessary to search for any secret motive for this 
benevolent disposition in favour of the ser^ or to eontend, as is 
unhesitatingly done by the landlords themselves, that it is, and 
always has been, the policy of the crown to promote, as much as 
possible, disunion and distrust between the lord and the serf 
It is not needful for me to dwell upon the. fact that the Crown 
discourages any attempt on the part of the lords themselves to 
ameliorate the condition of the peasant ; and indeed when it 
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was, at no distant period, disoovared that the circulation of 
writings npon the subject had spread and confirmed an opinion, 
on the part of some of the landowners, that the initiative might 
advantageously be taken by themselves, very great disquiet was 
occasioned at St. Petersburg. A movement which should pro* 
mote good feeling, and should create better tie3 than those of 
authority and servitude, between these two interests, was by no 
means acceptable to the third and dominant interest. But with 
this I have not, as it seems to me, much to do. From all that 
I can learn, there can be no doubt that the Emperor himself, 
however he may feel it necessary to adhere to a certain political 
system, is sincerely desirous to promote the happiness of his 
subjects, free and serf; and, without attributing any second 
motive, it may reasonably be believed that he would gladly 
avail himself of any opportunity of benefiting the millions, who 
look up to him with so strange a devotion. The discussion of 
the agencies which would clash with any such manifestation of 
the imperial will, is scarcely calculated for these letters. 

But — ^and the chief purpose of the preceding paragraph is to 
lead to this statement — the landowner avails himself of the 
circumstance I have indicated, to justify his policy in dealing 
with the estates in his hands. Not one ruble of capital will he 
imnecessarily (as he interprets the term) lay out upon his land — 
not an improvement will he make — ^not an eye will he cast to 
the future welfare of the property ; but he will continue the 
old system, year by year extorting from the land all that it will 
yield, but doing nothing further. In vain it is proved to him 
that a better system and better means of transit would in a 
course of years enormously increase the value of his estate, and 
enable him to transmit a noble inheritance to his children. He 
is not unwiHing to admit the fact, but he justifies his refusal to 
risk a ruble upon a plea with "which it is difficult for a stranger 
to deal. He has no confidence in the endurance of the social 
system upon which his present prosperity is founded ; he has no 
certainty, he declares, that state policy, or servile revolution, 
may not deprive him of his serf-property. He holds on, and 
believes he does wisely in securing the harvest and housing it 
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while he may — ^but he has seen too much, and has learned too 
much, to bnild upon the perpetuity of any thing around him. 
Such is the argument which is addressed in reply to the advice 
to " farm high." I have no reason to doubt that, in numerous 
cases, the conviction of insecurity does opperate to prevent 
improvement and outlay; but I also believe that, speaking 
generally, the spirit and habits of the landowner are opposed to 
any operation of which he does not see the instant result. He 
prefers "housing" his money. And I have, upon no scanty 
inquiry, and upon no hasty reflection, formed the conclusion, 
that from the present race of landowners in the great corn dis- 
tricts of Russia, we must look for no movement in the direction 
of' progress. We see what those districts can produce, as under 
the present system we see what they do produce — but in my 
judgment there is no present probability of their being enabled 
to do more. 

The labourer's position, therefore — ^and, as will be observed, it 
is to bear upon this that I have thus briefly touched upon a 
subject which, discussed for its own sake, would demand far 
ampler handling — ^is likely to be stationary, except under the 
operation of influences on which it is impossible to calculate. 
So far as the landlord is concerned, the peasant must remain 
in statu quo. Let us, therefore, complete our examination of 
that status. 

The serf, dependent for his subsistence upon his agricultural 
exertions, is usually found to be a creature of few wants beyond 
those within reach of his hands. He eats but little meat — a 
fact I have already adverted to in the case of the town-dwelling 
serf, and one which is worthy of remark in a country where the 
price of meat is so low. Vegetables of various kinds are his 
chief diet. In most cottages we find the pot au feu — that 
enduring and most excellent kitchen, which, if English landlords 
would teach their peasantry to adopt it, would confer a real 
blessing upon the latter; for nothing can be more savoury or 
more economical than the cookery of the pot aufeu — ^nothino* 
more wasteful or more monotonous than the cookery practi 
among the humbler class (when they obtain meat) in Eng] 
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The perpetual pot au/eu, always ready, and yet always prepared, 
in the most catholic spirit, to receive any addition which good 
fortune .may bring, animal or v^etable — always redolent of an 
aroma, suggestive at once of nourishment and of flavour, and 
always preserving to the eater the best and most nutritious 
portions of the food confided to it — is a wholesome contrast to 
the English contrivances for getting as little as possible out of 
the best possible material Of wheat, in a world of wheat, the 
serf knows nothing except as a costly article of commerce, his 
own rye-bread being ordinarily as dark and heavy as can well 
be imagined ; though of this bread there are various qualities, 
and I have seen some which might take its place as one of the 
exceptions ordered " for a change" for the breakfast table at 
home. But the favourite food of the serf is a species of gruel, 
** thick and slab," made of the grits of buckwheat, and by no means 
bad to the taste — especially when flavoured, as it sometimes is, 
with vegetable condiments, of which one retains the smack for a 
couple of days. Millet is also much used by the peasant. 
Salted cucumbers — not the huge green hcUon with which the 
London supper-eater defies the nightmare — ^but small, hard 
things, of a few inches in length, and very bitter, are among his 
staple articles of food, as also is beet root, which he devours to 
an amazing extent. Lard is also a very important feature in 
his housekeeping — it is plentifully used in his cookery, and for 
other purposes for which one would prefer engaging the assis- 
tance of butter. The drink of the serf is water, except when 
he can get votMf wherewith he loves, not to become gradually 
excited, but to stupefy himself has rapidly as he can — a slave 
Mokanna leaping at one spring into the " burning waters" of 
oblivion. 

The house of the serf is usually built, in Podolia, of laths and 
mud, and thatched vilely ; but elsewhere, and according to the 
resources of the district, it is either of stone, or of wood. The 
latter substance is used when the estate is in the neighbourhood 
of some of the vast forests which supply the serf with building 
materials, and his lord with delicious truffles. The floor of the 
"ouse is of olay, and there is a chimney to carry away the smoka 
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of the sfcov^, which warms the single room in which the fkmily 
huddle together through the dreadful nights of winter. Beyond 
the presence of exceeding dirt, there is nothing else of a character 
worth noting. I have, however, seen filthier hovels in Ireland 
than any I have yet seen in Russia, and I have noticed in the 
former country more evidences of an indisposition on the part of 
the peasant to help himself to the most ordinary comforts. 
Though, as I have said in an earlier letter, " a stitch in time" is 
by no means the habitual remedy of the Russians, still, if a hole 
comes in the wretched thatch of the Russian cottier, he some- 
times scrambles up and re-thatches the spot — while the Irish- 
man gets away from under the hole, so that the wet may not 
actually fall upon him, or, if he be of an unusually active 
character, he thrusts up into the hole some article of household 
use, not obviously wanted at the instant. The peasants of the 
two countries have, however, more point of resemblance than it 
is perhaps worth while to enumerate here. 

As regards the moral condition of the serf, I fear that my 
report must be of a very imsatisfactory character. The causes 
of this will have already unfolded themselves. Utterly without 
secular instruction, and delivered over, for religious culture, to 
as depraved and worthless a priesthood as ever taught supersti- 
tion to ignorance, what possible hope is there for the Russian 
agricultural serf? He is an habitual drunkard, and would be 
an habitual thief had he the opportunity. What he can be 
when his nature is inflamed into insurrection, has been seen in 
history which has been acted within our own recollection. The 
better side of his character exhibits him as patient and indus- 
trious, fer from morose or savage, and reposing a species of 
religious faith in his Emperor, whom the serfs have been taught, 
not unsuccessfully, to regard as their real and true friend. As 
to the characteristic of the serf, as regards the relation of the 
sexes, I cannot discover much that deserves commendation. The 
marriage tie sits lightly enough ; but the serf not unfrequently 
forms an intensely strong attachment, and deeply resents any 
interference with its object. But its impression is said not to 
be durable. In order to elucidate this part of the serfs character. 
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I have put to members of that class a variety of inquiries which 
might, by less scrupulous people, have been deemed a little 
impertinent, but which have not, so far as I could learn, caused 
any particular offence in the quarters where they were made. 
In one case, a tall haudsome-looking serf, of about ^ve and 
tliirty, whose beard and mustache gave to his broad, good- 
natured face a very picturesque expression, unhesitatingly 
admitted that he was as successful in his love affairs, in any 
portion of his neighbourhood, as he could desire to be, and on 
his proceeding to mention his wife, my companion intimated 
that, of course, she was unaware of his conduct. But in reply 
he gave us to understand, with an air of total unconcern, that 
his wife was at perfect liberty to please herself in every thing 
not expressly connected with his personal comforts. But one 
glance into the interior of a sei'f s cottage will instantly account for 
any depreciation in the standard of morals. In the single room 
is the family altar, the stove. Upon, and against, and around 
that, through the long nights, are clustered, and heaped, and 
huddled, father, mother, brothers, sisters, relatives of all ages, 
without the slightest distinction. The married couple, the 
marriageable girls, the children, the young men growing into 
manhood, all are crowded together about the only means 
of defence against the intensity of the cold. This mode of 
living, recognized as one of the most fruitful sources of pro- 
fligacy in England, is in Bussia a habit with the mass of the 
peasantry. 

In the event of the serf becoming utterly unable to maintain 
himself, or in the case of the family of the serf who is seized for 
the purposes of the army, the lord takes charge of the individuals 
reduced to this condition of helplessness. The mode in which 
this is managed varies; but the most ordinary is for the lord tc 
summon certain of the other serfs around him, and commit the 
pauperized individuals to their charge, making such comjjensat- 
ing arrangement as he pleases. Thus the serf is not absolutely 
hopeless as regards his old age or poverty; but it is stated to 
me that a serf can live-^that is, exist — ^upon so little, and his 
powers of endurance are so considerable, that, except in cases of 
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downright disabling, accident, or disease, the poor creatures often 
manage to struggle on, with such miserable volunteer assistance 
as they can obtain from others. 

But although I have not described the ordinary condition of 
the serf as very flourishing, inasmuch as I have dealt with the 
situation of the millions rather than of the units, it must not be 
supposed that even among the agricultural serfs there are no 
exceptions. With the advantages which the serf has — his 
dedathie of fertile land, and his economical habits of living — it 
is almost surprising that more do not save money. And, but 
for the national vice of drunkenness, it is probable that great num- 
bers of these peasants would be in a far better condition. But 
the moment a serf becomes the possessor of money he hurries to 
the drinking-house, and in a brief time the high-priced liquid in 
which he chiefly delights has not only drowned his reason, "but 
emptied his pockets. There are, however, exceptions, and with- 
out adverting to cases in which serfs have acquired really large 
fortunes (ciises not altogether so rare as might be deemed likely), 
I should mention that there are numerous cases in every province, 
of men who have been enabled to add land to land, have greatly 
increased their orignial stock of farming implements, have 
multiplied their bullocks, and have, in fiact, " prospered." Such 
men might be the founders of a race of yeomanry, if other times 
should come. It is exceedingly rare, however, for even these 
men to purchase their freedom. The lord, in the first place, is 
disinclined to lose men of that stamp from off* his property, and 
will probably, if asked to put a value upon their freedom, name 
one which, however complimentary to their intrinsic worth, is 
efiectual as an obstacle to their acquiring liberty. In the next 
place freedom is not the object of the aspirations of the agricultural 
peasant. It would place him under serious disadvantages as 
compared with his neighbours, and it would simply isolatd 
without elevating him. He does not feel the common bond in 
Rrhich all around him are equally linked with himself a disgrace; 
but he feels that, by throwing it from him, he should expose 
bimself to new burdens which might be less easily borne than 
ihe old. Freedom, which might be a boon to the serf who is a 
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workman, and who desires liberty to journey, is not so attractive 
in the eyes olth^ agricnlturist. 

It is of course an item in the account of the freedom of an 
individual, to ascertain how far he has a remedy against those 
who wrong him. The serfs position in this respect is determined 
with no great difficulty. In the event of his lord wronging him, 
except in cases provided for by the law, to which reference has 
already been made, the serf is without redress, his lord being 
absolute. To suppose that the serf could get one of his master's 
neighbours and equals to listen to an appeal — ^to suppose that 
such neighbour should care to go out of his way to intercede for 
the complainant with the proprietor — and to suppose, further, 
that this last should not be exasperated at the slave's imper- 
tinence, and should not order him to be flogged for the same, 
but should redress his wrong — is one of tho^e wild trains of 
improbabilities which would certainly be thought bold if employ- 
ed by the writer of a Russian romance. Of the chance of such 
& course being conducted to a happy termination out of romance, 
every one may form an idea. An accident which might apprise 
the governor of the province of some terrible hardship inflicted 
on a serf might occur; and it is probable that if it did, the 
governor, acting in accordance with the spirit of his instructions, 
might proceed to order an investigation. It would then be the 
lord's duty, ajs matter of self-preservation, to see that the inquiiy 
came to nothing. The governor is a man of rank, and wealth, 
and high character, and imapproachable by unworthy means; 
but between that official and the serf is many an individual 
whom none of these terms would precisely describe. The lord's 
rubles will do him good service, and it will be his fault if, by the 
time the matter again comes before the honourable officer at the 
head of the affairs of the locality, the whole business be not so 
perplexed, so distorted, and so misstated — if hostile evidence be 
not so suppressed, documents lost, of course by accident, and the 
entire case so very helpless on the side of the complainant — ^that 
little can be made of it, and it is either decided against the 
latter, or a series of weary delays commences, against which it 
id useless to appeal. If the complaint, however, arise out of an 
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Infraction of the " Inventory," there may be even less chance of 
redress, inasmuch as the details of carrying that measure into 
execution rest in hands even more accessible. As a general 
rule, it may be said that the lord does not often commit injustice 
in the ordinary relations between himself and his serf; but that 
upon other points he does pretty much as seems good to him, 
and that, practically, the serf has no available redress. And if 
it be remarked that such species of interference with the pre- 
carious justice of the tribunals as has been alluded to, be that of 
which a high-spirited and honourable man would scruple to 
avail himself, it is unfortunately necessary to reply, that — al- 
though, in their relations with their equals, the majority of 
the Russian landowners would probably show themselves as 
scrupulous as the ordinary i*ules of civilised life demand that a 
gentleman should be — the whole course and current of justice 
has been so polluted by the system in fatal practice in the 
country, that the most notorious tampering with officials is 
considered the necessary line of self-defence. But even were it 
not the custom to administer bribes, wherever bribes will be 
taken — ^that is to say, in nineteen places out of twenty — another 
feeling would arise, the question being between a lord and a serf, 
which would, in the mind of the former, necessitate his victory 
at any price. It might be difficult to over-estimate the effect 
of the precedent which would be held out to the population of 
an estate by a serf's triumph over his owner. 

The grave question of the state of feeling between the serf and 
the lord, is not one which can be omitted from our consideration. 
It is one which can only be looked at, however, in a general 
light, and perhaps the exceptions on both sides run into greater 
extremes than any of the phenomena of Russian life. That 
instances are known in which the most deadly hostility exists 
on the part of the serfe towards their lord, and that, in other 
instances, similar hostility has actually broken out in the most 
frightful violence is perfectly true ; and, despite the almost pre- 
ternatural secresy in which the occurrences of actual life here 
are shrouded from the public, I am able, in reference to the 
latter class of instances, to mention names and places. But, in 
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opposition to these terrible stories, I can also point out estates- 
where the lord and his family are all but idolized by their serfe; 
who fly to them for advice in trouble, for charity in need, and 
for medicine in sickness, and would, in return, perform any 
service which the prudence, or even imprudence, of their 
owner might require. But the mass of estates would appear to 
be held upon a somewhat more moderate tenure of hate or love. 
The serfs would not use violence to their owner, but neither 
would they use it for him. They have no tie beyond that of 
neighbourhood. . There is none of that personal knowledge, 
which gives to the intercourse of an English landed proprietor 
with his tenants and poor neighbours, something of a feudal 
character. The lord is probably of a different race, and of a 
different creed from that of the serf. He sees nothing in his 
"property" but a good or a bad investment; while the "pro- 
perty" can see little in the lord but a gentleman who wishes to 
get rich as speedily as may be. Of a real sense of reciprocal du- 
ties tliere appears, as a rule, to be very little. Natural kindness 
of disposition on the part of the lord, may go a long way towards 
supplying the want of a better system ; but it is the vicious 
absence of the honourable relations between a landowner and 
a land cultivator, that must perpetually render a well-managed 
serf-estate an exception, and must make still more exceptional 
the occurrence of those feelings between lord and serf, which it 
would be most pleasant to believe in, and most agreeable to de- 
scribe. I have already indicated where, as regards a superior, 
whatever there is of loyalty and attachment in the serf is 
directed — and there alone, in an emergency, might their senti- 
ments be relied upon ; although, brutally ignorant and terribly 
debased, the serf, aroused to any manifestation of feeling, might 
be a worse ally than the army of Porus found its wounded ele- 
phants. Assuredly, so far as I have been successful in prosecut- 
ing that jmrt of my inquiry which refers to the feelings and 
opinions of the agricultural serf, I have arrived at no indications 
that he entertains, or that the lord believes him to entertain, 
any great sympathy with his proprietor. Of his proprietor's 
feeling towards him it is far more difficult to speak; because, 
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though we reduce our inquiry to a compaxatively small number 
of objects, each has an individual character. You cannot mass 
a collection of educated men as you mass a horde of serfs. My 
own experience of these gentlemen would induce me to believe, 
that although they are disposed, theoretically, to take the same 
view upon the subject of the serf population as that entertained 
by the majority of disinterested persons, they are so keenly alive 
to the almost anomalous position they occupy, that they would 
give conscientious opposition to almost any experiment which 
should have for its object a real modification of the present sys- 
tem. They are content to believe that the serf, if he has his 
grievances, is in many respects better placed than thousands who 
would revolt at the name of serfdom, and that the provinces he 
inhabits are administered, all things considered, as fairly as they 
can be " with safety." They do not look for any affection or 
loyalty from the serf; but they think that, if let alone, and espe- 
cially if let alone by the higher powers, he will continue to work 
out his time and theirs. And perhaps this is as much as can be 
expected — a humane concurrence in philanthropic theories, and 
in the mean time a decided resolution to " let things be." 

I should here mention that the taxation of the serf population 
of Russia is a capitation tax, which is levied upon every male 
in a family. The tax is, in the first instance, collected from the 
serf himself by the proper officer; but, in the event of his being 
utterly unable to pay it, the lord becomes responsible to the 
Goverment. That it is at this moment in arrear to a very large 
amount is well known ; and, indeed, the fact is candidly admit- 
ted in a paper which has been permitted to appear, and which 
has just been placed in my hands. The writer (whose essay is 
transferred to the columns of the Government jomTial of St. 
Petersburg) says, "Ze* arrerages considerables dimpots de la 
dasse agricole servent de preuve que sa situation ne repond pas 
point a ses besoins^ But long before the final appeal is made to the 
lord for the arrears his serfs have been unable to pay, every species 
of means is resorted to in order to wring the amount out of the 
unhappy agriculturist. Among the severest of these means — and 
one which I am told sometimes extorts from the suffering pea^ 
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sant little hoards which had been intended for the support of hia 
age — ^is the plan of extinguishing the cottage stove, and so 
building up the chimney that the fire cannot be again lighted 
without suffocating the inmates of the house. What this 
deprivation of warmth to a miserable family must be in the 
pitiless weather of Eussia, I need not say; but if this peine forte 
et dure fails of its effect, I believe the hope of obtaining money 
in that quarter is considered at an end. There are various 
hardships in the way in which this capitation tax is levied. 
For instance, it is affixed subject to a revision which does not 
occur within the interval of several years. The tax is laid upon 
the number of males shown to be in the serfs family at the time 
it is levied. If two-thirds or three -fourths of them are next 
year swept away by the cholera, as has been the case in thou- 
sands of families, the law, or rather the collector, can take no 
cognizance of the fact; and the serf must continue to be charged 
with, and if he can to pay, the same amount for the sons or 
brothers who have been destroyed, as he would have done in 
the event of their having lived, and until the next revision 
comes round he cannot be relieved of the absurd overcharge. 

I described in an earlier chapter the condition of the serf who 
obtains leave of his lord to travel, and who remits to him such 
payment as may have been agreed upon in exchange for that 
liberty. There is also an ordinary arrangement entered into 
between the agricultural serf and his lord, which has the same 
charaoter about it. The serf may desire to have all his time to 
himself, finding the land which he is occupying sufficiently 
profitable to deserve all his exei-tions. Or he may be desirous 
f o undertake work at a distance from his lord's estate, an offer 
having perhaps been made by a neighbouring landowner for a 
large temporary supply of labour. In this case he bargains 
with the lord for a remission of the labour which he is bound to 
give, and stipulates for the payment of a certain sum, called the 
obrokj in lieu of it. This arrangement is not an infrequent one; 
but it can, of course, be carried into effect only, or chiefly, upon 
well-populated estates, where the landowner can afford to dis- 
pense with the service of some of his vassals. 
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The condition of the Crown ser^ as compared with that of the 
serf who belongs to a private individual, will naturally excite 
question. At the first glance, it would reasonably be considered 
that the Crown serf — held directly by the father of his people, 
and in whose case gain to his owner would be a secondary, or at 
all events not the single, object sought for — ^must be better situ- 
ated than the individual out of whose labour it is simply the 
object of a grasping master to enrich himself. And so, indeed, 
would the case be, could any thing be done in this country in 
• <!i)nformity with the rules of honesty. Were the Crown serfe in 
the condition in which the Emperor desires to see them, they 
would have little to complain of beyond their want of freedom. 
But, unhappily, the bureau system comes in between these peo- 
ple and the humanity of their master, and, by its shameless and 
grinding tvranny, places them in a worse position than their 
fellows. They are exposed to all the exactions and rogueries of 
the employes, and, in proportion as they appear to be nearer the 
fountain of justice, the more impossible it is for them to partake 
of its benefits. The administration which deals with these men, 
is perhaps as thoroughly detested as any in all Bussia. The 
best proof that can be afibrded that the nominal protection of 
the Crown is not even so available as the dubious security 
afforded by selfishness in protecting " its own," is to be found in 
the fact, that the number of the Crown serfe is shown by the 
census to be diminishing, while that of the serfs on private 
estates is upon the increase. The Crown serfe are taxed in the 
same way as the private serfs ; but the rigidity with which .the 
impost is enforced by the officials, is said to be far more severe 
than that displayed in the case of the private serf The wits of 
the employe, sharpened by greediness, are constantly on the aJert 
to see that the wretched peasant does not evade his taxation ; and 
it is needless to say, that where a private lord would have an 
interest in showing forbearance, and even extending support to 
a good and useful ser^ the official: can feel nothing of the kind. 
The unanimous verdict appears to be, that taking into Consider- 
ation the hardships to which the Crown serf is exposed, by his 
being brought into contact, not with an interested proprietor. 
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but with grasping officials, his condition is less enviable than 
that of the agricultural peasant in private hands. There is little 
or no other difference in their conditions or occupations; and the 
description which has been given of the home and habits of the 
private serf, will apply to the case of the serf of the Crown. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the serf where he is grouped 
with a mass of individuals in similar circumstances with his own. 
And, as regards the agricultural serf, he must usually so be con- 
sidered, as the smallest Kussian estate, worth cultivating at all, 
requires a large number of hands upon it. It should, however, 
be mentioned, that there are owners of a very small number of 
serfs; and, though these are chiefly residents in towns, it is not 
so in all instances. In the case where the number is much re- 
duced, the' condition of the serf becomes proportionately worsen 
as he comes more constantly under the eye of his owner ; while 
that owner is of a class which knows less shame in its avarice, 
than is usually found in the higher order of proprietary. 
Heaven help the serf whose lord, or owner, has but scant means, 
and has notrmany vassals among whom to divide his attentions? 
The petty and constant tyranny exercised in these cases, is said 
to be far worse than that displayed towards either of the classes 
whose conditions we have examined. 

I have spoken of the serf as an uneducated being, and I have 
used the word advisedly, although there is a qualification which 
I must append to the description. He is not literally without 
a certain instruction, which sounds as if it were valuable, and 
. which of course has its utility, even under the disadvantageous 
circumstances of the peasant. Schools have been established by 
government, in a great number of the country districts, expressly 
for the benefit of the serf; and in these schools, which are 
conducted upon a military system, the peasant is taught to read 
the Russian language, and to write. A limited portion of 
arithmetic is also administered, and that there may be the less 
wanting to make the educational course look well upon paper,. a 
species of history — that of Russia — ^is included in the list of 
school-books. So far, therefore, as the man can be benefited by 
the acquirements I have mentioned in a country like this, the 
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serf has reason to be thankful. But this reading and writing, 
the earlier rules of arithmetic, and the so-called history, are all, 
literally all, that is comprised in the peasant's education. Of 
real culture, of even the humblast kind, he is utterly deprived. 
ISe stands like a soldier to have the required lesson drilled into 
him, but nothing is added to it. Of moral training, of the 
humblest kind, none is given ; and, of course, it is not to be 
expected that any instruction should be afforded likely to 
awaken in his mind the idea, that any other duties can be 
demanded of a man than hard work and fidelity to his Sovereign. 
It may be said that, having been taught to read, he is enabled 
to acquire moral and secular information for himself; and this 
would be a just argument in a different country — in France, for 
example, or England. But in Eussia you have done little for 
the man whom you have only taught to read Russian. The 
religious works used by his Church are in Sclavonic, and conse- 
quently he peruses them as an uneducated Boman Catholic reads 
Latin — that is to say, the words are on his lips, but they convey 
no idea to his mind. And he has no other books to which he 
can gain aceas. There is no publication of works of any value 
to him, in the only language he can comprehend, and if there 
were he could not obtain them. Virtually he is as much 
excluded from the sources of knowledge as if he had not been 
taught at all ; and that this is not mere surmise^ may be seen in 
the helpless and brutal ignorance of many a man into whose 
hands, if you put a Russian book, he will read it to you with an 
ease which' would delight a " visiting committee." The absence 
of the moral sense, which would be produced by the simplest 
and humblest form of training, is too painfully evident to need 
pointing out; the degradation of mind and of morals is equal, 
but in the mockery of tuition, such as is afforded in the schools 
I speak of, the government finds an excuse for doing nothing 
better, and — which is more valuable to it — a justification for a 
boast to Europe that the Russian peasant is an educated man. 
It is very desirable that this system should be thoroughly 
understood before any hypothesis is reared upon the fact that 
there is a great deal of schooling in Russia. It would be wor 
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than imprudent to assume, from the returns of scholars at these 
establishments, that the mass of population among whom they 
have been planted, have been thereby brought one inch nearer 
the condition which might justify their rulers in entrusting 
them with privileges. On the contrary, there could perhaps be 
no greater danger to civilisation, than the attempting to excite 
these men to any demonstration in behalf of civil rights. The 
Bussian would, in the first place, blindly believe whatever 
representation was made to him, and would rush to the fulfil- 
ment of his new-acquired idea with the dogged energy of the 
savage ; at the first check, hesitation, or hindrance in his way, 
his own untaught and untrained nature would blaze out, and we 
have seen the results already, in deeds almost too dreadful to be 
written. No, the peasant has little to be thankful for in the 
education which has been given him — ^its best fruits are, that it 
enables him to hold his own a little better when a squabble 
upon money matters arises between him and his superior, and 
that his national character, such as it is, has been confirmed, and 
bis devotion to his original habits and customs strengthened, by 
the historical course of reading he has gone through; for the 
history of Russia which has been imparted to him is- framed 
upon the safest possible principle — ^that of proving the country 
in which he lives to be the noblest, wisest, most prosperous, 
most religious, and most civilized nation in the world, and the 
only one governed in a way really approved by Divine Provi- 
dence. 

The whole of the present chapter has been devoted to the 
condition of the serf; and, if the subject has necessitated a some- 
what dry and matter-of-fact mode of treatment, I trust that I 
shall be pardoned for having dwelt thus upon a topic which will, 
one of these days, be "the question** in Russia. I might have 
reduced into somewliat livelier form my notes of visits to the 
dwellings of these people; and assuredly the artist who has an 
eye for the grotesque, whether he labour with pen or with pencil, 
has the richest field for his talent among the lower classes of 
Russia, As regards personal appearance, there is every conceivable 
variety of startling quaintness and ugliness. Among the older 
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women, squatted by their stoves, or sunning themselves at the 
doorstep, I have seen scores of fiaces into which the accumulated 
hideousness of a hundred nightmares would seem to have been 
ci*owded for the dismay of beholders. What visions I have be- 
held of these old women, some of them crippled or shrunken as 
regarded their bodies, but with vast heads and masculine features 
of enormous size, which, amid the deep wrinkles and the white 
bristly hairs upon the fece, gaye the idea of great and cruel 
strength. Sometimes, getting among them, where I have found 
a group clustered together of all ages, from the terrible hags I 
speak of, whose years no one might think of counting, down to 
the tiniest and ugliest babes (the Russian babies are very ugly), 
swathed and rigid, I have half-realised a picture which I saw in 
one of the Continental galleries, in which the mad whims of a 
middle-age painter have broken out in a large scene describing 
the horrors of heU. In the appallingly ridiculous faces of that 
" sick man's dream,** where huge heads of great viciousness are 
walking about bodiless, but sustained by naked splay feet 
growing from their necks — where other faces grin at you from 
lurking-places at the end of some filthy abyss of impossible p^er- 
spective — ^and others again, like ghouls, are perching on the 
bodies of the damned, and either scratching out their eyes with 
hot rakes, or making a horrid feast out of the more sensitive 
parts of the system, — I have scarcely seen more hideousness than 
I have seen indicated, and ready for a painter's development into 
actual terrorism, among these lower class serfs. I could not have 
believed in such living caricatures of the image of divinity. 
Hitherto I have often wondered where many of the old masters 
oould have obtained the revolting originals of their hags and 
fiends; but I can now understand that a painter, in a morbid 
state of mind, might stray away from the haunts of civilised 
beings, and plunging into the 'country, might make his way to 
some old, squalid, dreary village, where, among living and breathing 
Troglodytes, or such creatures as those I have seen, he might 
fill his mind with shapes of savage deformity. I have certainly 
seen Anglo-Saxons ugly enough ; but I never witnessed in Eng- 
land the type of so much grimnesa There are remarkable Jews* 

I 
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here, too, o£ fearful age, and whose miserable dress, long grizzled 
beards, and glittering eyes, would be a fortune to an artist. 
Their intense eagerness, their clutching with their long, dirtj^ 
bony hands, and the preternatural volubility with which they 
hurry out a jargon known only to themselves, are all charac- 
terized by an intensity to which the energy of their brethren 
among us is a mere nothing. They linger about in front of a 
coffee-house appropriated to them here; and as a victim comes, 
out flies the lean arm and clutches him, drawing him close, that 
the old man's mouth may reach his ear — one thinks of the frightful 
Polypus, seen by the diver (in Schiller's ballad), at the bottom 
of the gulf But the artist's sketch-book need not be entirely 
filled with ugly f&cea and shapeless forms. Among the serf girls 
he will find many a countenance and limb which will help him 
with his nymphs and rustics. The expression in the fsices of 
many of these girls is confiding and child-Hke, and is frequently 
aided by very delicate features, and by blue eyes of much soft- 
ness. They are tall, and walk with a swinging step, and, being 
little encumbered by drapery, they get over the ground at a 
capital pace. How they manage to exist with so few clothes is 
a mystery — ^the male serf is well wrapped up, and seems to take 
oaie of himself;- but the girls appear to have as little upon them, 
as possible, and what they have is of the thinnest and scantiest 
kind. On a wet day — and I have seen some days when the 
rain came down with deluging impetuosity — I have observed 
the peasant girl, throwing her exceedingly thin frock over her 
head, and thereby rendering it painfully evident to the most 
discreet observer, that the dingy petticoat below was companion* 
less, trudge about in the teeth of a cutting wind, and, meeting a 
friend, stand chattering and laughing for an hour, with no more 
apparent oonsciousness of the bitter weather around her than 
if the day were brilliancy itself The hardihood and cheerfulness 
of these girls are very remarkable; they carry weights obviously 
too great for their strength with great willingness for long dis- 
tances, and they sing all the way, except when the song is inter- 
rupted for a jest with a friend, or a good-natured greeting to the 
stranger. They marry, ui^uckily, vexy young, and have swarms 
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of cliildren, and then, although it is melancholy to think of it, 
some of those whose bright eyes and merry laugh have set rival 
suitors beating one another's thick skulls, and rending one 
another's huge beards, become in process of years the hideous 
old women who seem to have been created only for the use of 
artists. It would have been easy, and by no means unpleasant, 
to have enlivened my observations upon serf life with sketches 
from the houses into which I have been, or of the groups con- 
tinually to be met in the streets and coimtry ; but I thought it 
better to confine myself for the moment to the details of a social 
system, which not only presents a very grave aspect to the 
philanthropist of to-day, but may afford a very grave problem 
for the statesman of to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The next province to which I will advert is Bessarabia. 

This district is essentially different, in most important respects, 
from the rich com provinces to which attention has already been 
given. Its history is not theirs. It is the fruit of comparatively 
recent military successes obtained over a neighbour. Bessarabia, 
formerly part of Moldavia, was formally surrendered by Turkey 
to Russia in 1812, a cession including all that part of Moldavia 
which lies to the east of the river Pruth. It were unjust to de- 
prive that boundary stream of its dignity; but having seen the 
important division line on my way to Odessa, I am compelled 
to confess that a brook would be a designation more nearly con- 
sonant with the result of one's own observation. Bessarabia's 
more imposing boundaries are the Danube and the Dniester, 
between which it lies. 

Thus acquired, Bessarabia was not found to be inhabited by a 
class similar to that which, as we have seen, constitutes the 
agricultural population of the great com provinces. It had no 
lower nation of serfs ready to be affixed to allotted soil. Great 
numbers of its inhabitants appear to have fled. It is certain 
that the newly gained district was by no means populated to an 
extent which could render it valuable to its fresh masters, and 
it became necessary to encourage, either directly or indirectly, 
an influx of labour and productive power. The government, 
therefore, saw fit to allow almost any body who chose it to 
settle in Bessarabia, with little or no questioning as to whence 
he had come, or whether he were his own property or any body 
else's, and he often obtained an allotment of land, and soon be- 
came established in the province. I am informed that this 
attraction drew away great numbers of serfe from other parts of 
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the Russian dominions. I I'eferred to this fact in a former chapter, 
when alluding to the condition of certain slaves who had effected 
their escape. The result was to people Bessarabia, although by 
no means to the full; and the population, as may easily be sur- 
mised, is of a very mixed character, and, were pedigrees traced, 
would be found to contain representatives of almost every depart- 
ment of the empire. Bessarabia is not one of the great com 
provinces of Kussia. The vocation of its inhabitants is chiefly 
the breeding of cattle and sheep. There is a cultivation of 
Indian com to a considerable extent, but it is principally used 
as the food for the people themselves ; very little of it finds its 
way to the Odessa market, except under the pressure of some 
extraordinary stimulus of famine prices. In regard to com, 
therefore, this province need not be taken into the general 
account. Its pasturages are rich and extensive, and cattle ^m 
ooinsiderable distances are sent thither for grazing. 

Large estates in Bessarabia are in the hands of individuals 
high in office and honour in the Russian empire. Count Nessel- 
rode, for example, has a fine estate there, comprising, perhaps, 
50,000 deciatines, and other noblemen, whose names are well 
known in Europe, are among the Bessarabian landlords. Much 
of the information which I have obtained in reference to this 
province has been afforded me through the kindness of a pro- 
prietor of one of its estates, who has had the opportunity of 
comparing the condition of his own district with that of other 
countries, and whose opinions are entitled, therefore, to a degree 
of attention which might not be due to one who had possessed 
more limited fecilities of observation. I do not know that I can 
do better than give the substance of his own words : — 

" The species of test to which you would submit the agri- 
cultural districts of Russia, presupposes a system. You would 
take it for granted that the Russian farmer goes to work like a 
zi(Lan of business, and as his contemporary in England or Scotland 
.would do — carefully considering his whole plan of operations, 
keeping such accounts as mil enable him at any period to com- 
pare their successes, and prepared to adopt such alterations, and 
to make such fresh combinations, as his books, and the state of 
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Ms Bum, may dictate. Such is not the course of the Russian, 
farmw. He has no system, unless that may be called one which 
consists in an implicit reliance on the wisdom of those who have 
jireceded him, and even in the precedents o5 his own customs. 
The Russian &rmer, in effect, is in a state nearer akin to that of 
barbarism than the majority of his fellow-subjects — I speak of 
barbarism, of course, in a qualified sense, and as signifying what 
is in arrear of the advances of civilisation and science. And as 
regards ordinary registers of agricultural operation, such as those 
you have in England, the Russian knows nothing of them. 
Certain rude records in the shape of accounts are kept upon 
most forms; but as for the system which teaches the English or 
Scotch farmer to keep books like those of the trader, and enables 
him to show balance-sheets at the end of his term, it is certainly 
foreign to the Russian's ideas either of utility or practicability. 
I use a femiliar expression when I say that a Russian ' gets on* 
as well as he can, but how he gets on is hardly known to liim- 
self or to any body else. 

" Therefore, of course, if you ask me to state what are the 
farmer's ideas of capital, of remunerative price, and of safe or 
unsafe investment, I am unable to answer you, and I am quite 
certain that he himself would be even more puzzled to reply. If 
you inquire all over Russia as to the real amount of produce in 
the various districts, you will receive the most contradictory, and 
often the most absurd, answers. For example, you will be told, 
in reference to the sowing of com and the harvest, * that ten for 
one' is produced — a boast which has been made, and which has 
sounded formidably in the ears of Europe, but which I know to 
be utter nonsense. But another farmer to whom you may apj)ly 
is just as likely to tell you that * two for one' is the average 
product, which is an enormous under-rating, except in a very 
bad year. If I were asked the question, I should answer, though 
not with certainty, that about ' six for one,' including all kinds of 
corn, might be about the mark in an average year. But I do not 
believe there exist at this moment materials in Russia which could 
enable an inquirer to make up the account of the harvest whose 
products are now before your eyes, on their way to the ships. 
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" And as regards Bessarabia, in wluch I am more immediately 
interested, although it is not a great com country, it seems to 
have adopted the want of system characteristic of the com 
provinces. I do not suppose that even the omnipotent order of 
the Emperor could elicit a really valuable return, one worthy to 
be ranked among agricultural statistics, although, upon such an 
emergency as that, something would of course be framed which 
would answer the purpose of the authorities. I could tell you 
what is done on my own estate, but you must not suppose that 
my neighbours, right and left, would recogmse that as their 
guide, or that they would confirm me as to the majority of the 
details I could give you. You could not with safety assert the 
existence of any system from what I should describe. But I 
will mention in the first place a few points upon which there 
would be, and could be, no diversity of information. 

"You inquire about taxes. Well, we have no taxes. That 
sounds pleasantly, does it not? No, we have no taxes, except a 
small local tax, which ia said to be for the maintenance of roads,, 
an outlay of no great magnitude, and a subject upon whicl^ 
as you know, we are not very anxious. There is, however, a 
payment which perbaps may be considered in the light of a tax, 
except that it is voluntary with the inhabitant whether he will 
pay it or not. This is the sum paid to Government for exempt- 
ing us* from having soldiers quartered upon us, a proceeding 
which is much followed in the free districts of Russia. In con- 
nection with this is a point worth mentioning, as it illustrates 
the wise and careful system of administratioa pursued in this 
country. The exemption amount is charged upon the value of 
the property inhabited. To show how Grovemment is treated, 
it is only necessary to say that whereas, for the purposes of 
regulating this exemption, property is valued at an amount 
ridiculously below the real value^ the contractor who has to 
give security to Government for the due fblfilment of his con- 
tract, and who either assigns property of his own — or, more 
commionly, procures security from other persons, at an average 
rate of foiir per cent, interest — usually contrives to have such 
property estimated at three times its value, at least. There is 
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no real rule for such valuations, except tliat which is made 
convenient to certain functionaries to adopt; for the house in 
which you are sitting'* — (I can give a London reader an idea of 
the size of the house, which is situated in the neighbourhood of 
Odessa, by saying that it resembled one of the best class of villas 
in theHampstead-road) — "about five pounds a year is paid for the 
exemption from liability to give quarters to the soldiery. 

" The payment, as I have said, is not necessary, and, in the 
case of the humbler population, it is not usual. The Govern- 
ment treats the free peasant here as if he were a conquered 
subject, and iWB victis I The poor agriculturist is ruined' by the 
imposition of this burden, from which the serf is protected ; for I 
need hardly say that it is not the interest of a lord that his 
slave should be beggared by having to provide for the soldier. 
Kor, were the law adhered to, would the imposition itself be so 
inordinately oppressive, ^although, under any circumstances, it 
would be heavy. By law, all that the peasant has to find for the 
soldier quartered upon him is firing, quartets, and salt. But, 
practically, the soldier lives upon the unfortunate peasant. As 
for any appeal upon the subject in a nation where the army is 
looked upon as the ' one thing needful,' and is favoured in every 
possible way, that is out of the question for a man who has 
scarcely the means of living, far less . of bribing the oflSciala 
in whose hands is the administration of law. I do not 
accuse the military authorities of any desire to be oppressive; 
on the contrary, I say, without hesitation, that the only quarter 
in which one can look in Bussia with any hope of success, for a 
manifestation of an effort to be just and humane, is in the 
superior grades of the Russian army ; but it is not to be expected 
that, under the circumstances, they should be disposed to con- 
cede any advantages, or to seek a limitation of the soldier's 
claims. It is simply a notorious fact, that the peasant in whose 
house the soldier is quartered keeps him. The cost of the large 
bodies of military in the district of which T am speaking, is thus 
heavily thrown upon the class least able to bear it ; but it must 
be added, such is the system that there is nothing saved to the 
Government by reason of the amount in which the peasant is 
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amerced above that prescribed by law. The Government itself 
is charged with the extra provision for the soldier's living, and, 
wearied as an inquirer into Kussian life must be with the con- 
stant iteration of the subject, I must point out. that jobbery and 
corruption here find another harvest. 

'* And now as regards our produce. I believe you are aware 
that the question which has in recent years engaged the atten- 
tion of such of our agriculturists as have eyes for any thing about 
them, has been the breeding of the Merino sheep, and the pro- 
blem to be solved has been, whether the expense and risk of 
breeding these animals will be compensated for by the. profits. 
The experiment has been tried upon a large and a small scale, 
and is still pursued, although some proprietors have given it up 
in despair. There are cases of landowners possessing as many 
as 50,000 and even 90,000 sheep. And so valuable are certain 
of these animals that in a troupecm d* elite, as we term it, which 
was purchased a short time ago for a nobleman, and which con- 
sisted only of sheep of pure blood, one ram of exceeding beauty 
and vigour, was valued and paid for at the price of £40 — of 
course a case of rare exception. But the chief portion of these 
sheep are half-bred, and yield what is called 'metis wool, which 
may fairly take raaik with that produced in your Australian 
colonies. The manufacturer has his choice between the * long 
staple,' which of course takes the lead as regards quantity, and 
the 'fine staple,' the quality of which is its characteristic. As 
I do not myself breed these sheep, I have been spared the 
anxiety attendant upon the solution of the problem of profit; 
but, fi*om being acquainted with numbers of sheep-breeders, 
both large and small, and having had frequent occasion to watch 
the progress of their experiments, from the first purchase of stock 
up to the present time, I may claim a better acquaintance with 
tlxe general question, than perhaps an individual proprietor 
might possess. There are scarcely two of them with whom I am 
intimate, who pursue precisely the same course with their sheep; 
but I find that an accident, or disease incident to some particular 
year, easily turns many of these individuals from a plan which 
they had previously declared could be the only rational one^ 
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from which it is fair to argue that they have often proceeded 
upon hastily formed notions. But there is one result to which, 
as it appears to me, all these experiments will com^ sooner or 
later, although it may be ; many years before those who have 
taken so enthusiastically to sheep-breeding will confess to its 
not being suited to Kussia. Our climate stands in the way of 
our profit. Our merinoes flourish, and the wool is excellent, 
and commands its price in every market where wool is known. 
But the great number of months during which it is impossible 
to allow the sheep to graze, during which house accommodation 
must be afforded them, and hotise food must also be given them, 
will always prevent us from maintaining a successful competi- 
tion with those who may be enabled to add to all the advantages 
of our breed a climate which will, generally speaking, enable the 
sheep to dispense with artificial protection; and to revert to 
what I have already referred to, as Eussians become better and 
more precise book-keepers, they will generally discover what 
many among them have already found out, namely, that the 
conditions of success in merino breeding are wanting to our 
country. But I do not anticipate this discovery being made at 
a very early period. 

"As regards cattle, the breeding of that class of animal is liable, 
generally speaking, to only the ordinary risks of a pursuit which 
is tolerably well understood among us. But the frightful ravages 
of the last distemper, in which it has been estimated that a mil- 
lion head of cattle must have perished, would be looked upon 
as an accident which we have a right to hope may not recur. 
Its effect has been to raise the price, especially of the oxen used 
for the purposes of draught, and of the cow. I can answer your 
inquiries as to prices, by averages which, upon inquiry, you will 
find confirmed pretty generally. The price of a bullock, such as 
is used for drawing, ranges during seasons where no such epide- 
mic prevails, from 18 silver rubles to 30; and, perhaps a bullock 
which has been accustomed to draw, will, if sold with his usual 
comrade, fetch a couple of rubles additional The price of a milk 
cow ranges from 40 to 60 rubles, and a calf of six to seven 
months old, should fetch fifteen rubles. But to estimate the 
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real value of these animals, it is necessary to know the real cost 
of their food and of their produce. The following may be taken 
as a fair average account of the price of the articles mentioned, 
when sold in the south of Kussia. Hay, by the load (that of 
two bullocks), about six silver rubles, and extreme periods have 
occurred, when it has mounted up to twenty rubles. Straw, 
sixty trusses (but these are about half the size of the ordinaiy 
English truss), a ruble and a half. Great quantities of straw are 
purchased simply as fuel, for which purpose it is largely used. 
On the other hand, the price of milk is about thirteen kopec* 
silver per quart." 

It seems to me well to add here the prices of a variety of other 
articles, the result either of agricultural labour, or otherwise 
connected with the land. I have taken considerable pains to 
verify these by repeated inquiries, and they may be depended 
on. They refer, of course, to the ordinary market prices in the 
south of Russia. Beef, three silver kopecs per pound — contain- 
ing ten per cent, less than our own pound. Mutton, about the 
same. Veal, six silver kopecs. Bread, six silver kopecs per 
pound. The best white wheaten, twenty silver kopecs. Fresh 
butter, twenty-three silver kopecs. Salt butter, seven silver 
rubles per pood. Eggs, ten silver kopecs for ten. Of cheese so 
little is made that it cannot be included among the ordinary 
agricultural products. As regards poultry, I find that a turkey, 
not fe,ttened, will usually cost a silver ruble, and a pair of fowls 
about forty silver kopecs. And for fuel, wood is sold by the 
cubic fathom, but the packing is so bad that it is difficult to say 
how much is included in that admeasurement — such nominal 
fathom is, however, about twenty-three rubles, and charcoal is 
one silver ruble per chetwert. Ajid, in further reference to 
bread, for the information of those who may wish to compare 
the Russian peasant's loaf with that of the English labourer, I 
will add that rye bread may be estimated at one English penny 
per English pound, and coarse wheaten brown bread at the same 
price. And the average wages of a good labourer range from 
twenty-five to thirty kopecs silver a day, and in and near towns 
often rise to forty. 
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I will now illustrate another chapter in the Russian system. 
I have recorded the statement of my most intelligent informant^ 
who, in speaking of the free districts of Russia, remarked that 
there were " no taxes." My next reference will be to the work- 
ing of a system which is substituted over all the country for an 
excise duty. "We shall see how fiur a nominal exemption in this 
respect, and a rigid monopoly, work, as regards the interest of 
the Grovemment and of the people. 

You are travelling — it may be in your carriage, if you happen 
to have a strong faith in its powers of endurance — and you 
observe your driver look wistfully at a wretched kind of 
large hovel situate at the junction of a couple of the paths 
which, by a strange misuse of language, are called roads in 
Russia. You call to him to know what the place in question is, 
and he replies to you in Russian — ^the material word of his 
answer being kcUchma. He has already checked the horses — 
so, as you begin to perceive that the place is a species of inn, 
you signify that he may halt. You find that you have stopped 
at a shed or covered yard, looking into which, you will observe 
filth of every description, and possibly some oxen, looking 
moodily round at you from their hay, or a miserable horse or 
two, much too hopeless to give the ordinary greeting with which 
a horse that is'in the habit of being well fed salutes you when 
you enter his stable. To the right and left of this shed you see 
an appearance of a lodge for human habitation, and if you push 
open a door on the left, you will see a batch of Russian clowns, 
and among them a carrier or two, who are drinking brandy, 
and bawling out songs of extreme vigour, both as regards the 
music and the sentiment. They will honour you with a stare, 
but will not pay any other attention, unless you happen to be 
in imiform ; and a remarkably villanous-looking Jew will wad- 
dle from behind a sort of screen, and, according to his frame of 
mind, will either offer you a stool, or ask you what you want 
there. Look at him, with his grizzled beard, keen black eye, 
and long, ragged, greasy coat. Wretch as he seems, he is a 
superior creature to the "Christians" around him, and they 
keep following him with their eyes, let him move where he will. 
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as animals will watch you as you walk round a room. Your 
driver has entered behind you, having, as usual, wasted little 
time in taking care of his horses. He, as your friend, advises 
you to sit down, and even (the attention was shown to me dur- 
ing one of my excursions in Russia) spits upon his cuff to 
cleanse the stool for you more delicately. He signs to the Jew, 
who presently sets before you a bottle of brandy and a tumbler. 
Perhaps you taste the spirit, and sicken at the odour. But you 
push over the bottle and tumbler to your servant, and look 
round. The grimy stove, the muddy window, a rabble of 
mongrel dogs dodging about your legs, the boors stupefying 
themselves, and occasionally howling out a scrap of blatant 
minstrelsy, and the general aid of cold, discomfortable debau- 
chery, fix themselves with daguerreotype rapidity and precision 
upon your memory. So does the look of cunning complicity 
interchanged between your driver and your host, when, having 
" seen enough," you demand the price, are charged forty silver 
kopecs (the price of a whole bottle of poisonous brandy), and 
the driver assures you that the charge is correct. You throw 
down the money, and, as a prudent traveller, you turn your 
servant out before he can drink more than his tumbler ftdl. 
Vain precaution, for when the carriage is again on the road, 
and he has seei^ you into your seat, he runs 4>ack to get the 
other glass, which he has clearly earned by helping the Jew to 
cheat you. 

In revenge you pester him by incessantly calling to him with 
cautions, and vexing his soul with questions injurious to his 
reputation for good driving, or for knowledge of where he is 
going. Perhaps you question him about the place he has just 
left, but in that case yott will not get much more out of him 
than an iteration of the word kakhma. But if he could or 
would enlighten you, he would apprise you that the government 
of his country enjoys a monopoly of brandy, and that it farms 
out that monopoly, in slices, to individuals who are called 
"brandy-farmers'* — that these individuals compete by tender 
for the exclusive right of selling brandy to the subjects of the 
Crown and the serfs of the lord — and that even the landowner, 
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if lie manufactures brandy, is compelled to sell it to the brandy- 
farmer, or rather is forbidden to sell it to any one else, except 
that he may vend it, retail, upon his own estate, in order to in- 
<Tease his income by encouraging his serfe to brutaUze them- 
selves. Some little further insight may thus be gained into the 
flourishing fortunes of the Bussian corn-grower, when it is 
known — and the matter is too commonly notorious to be con- 
tested — that many estates have no clear profit whatever except 
that whicb arises £x)m the retail sale of brandy to the peasant. 
The lord, who of course deputes his authority, allows a Jew to 
take or erect one of those sheds upon some convenient part of 
his estate, where the greatest number of people are likely to be 
passing, and there be establishes the drinking-place, the name of 
which, as used in the south, we have already repeated, but 
which is called a hahak in the northern part of the empire; and 
the Hebrew delegate of the Catholic sells to the Greek the 
abominable liquor in question. It is usually made from lye; 
but when the wheat upon the estate does not promise to com- 
mand a ready sale, or when, thanks to the admirable arrange- 
ments of roads and carriages, there is no great chance of that 
sale being a profitable one, the com itself is used for the manu- 
facture of the " fire-water." 

The brandy-farmer himself is a gambler ^o sees strange 
variations of fortune, but who always clings to his play to the 
last possible moment. He takes a large district, at au: exorbi- 
tant price, and having given security to government in the way 
I have already referred to, he usually finds himself getting deeper 
and deeper into the debt of the State year by year. But if he 
cannot manage to make his fortune out of one district, and has 
to pray indulgence for his arrears, he usually tries to have 
another and another annexe^ to it, in the hope by setting upon 
several cards to win on one at least. In the meantime he is 
generally living in unbounded luxury and extravagance, by way 
of increasing his chance of paying what he has undertakein to 
pay. But if the people will not or cannot get so drunk, or get 
drunk so often, as is necessary to enable him to prosper, it is not 
his &ult; and for a long time the government appear to think 
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SO, for arrears are allowed to accumulate to a terrible extent. 
It is said that in the case of some of the larger defaulters^ who 
have of course given very extensive available security, let it be 
overvalued as it may, the authorities hesitate to exert their 
right of foreclosing, from a reluctance to take possession of the 
very startling quantity of property which would thus come into 
their hands. Every way, therefore, the system goes wrong, the 
nation is cheated, and, what is worse, a direct interest in produ- 
cing demoralization is created among those who should be teachers 
and examples. 

Of the provinces of which I originally spoke as forming the 
Russian territories on the Black Sea, we have surveyed the con- 
dition of the most important — and, indeed, it may be said, of all 
which bear a considerable part in the production of the agri- 
cultural wealth of Hussia. But there are several circumstances 
connected with the remaining portions of the territories in ques- 
tion, which make it desirable to refer to each in its tum« 

Cherson is one of those provinces which is entirely formed of 
Steppe land, and in which the obstacles to corn-growing have 
therefore proved too great for that pursuit to be the staple oc- 
cupation of the inhabitants. There is but little com grown in 
Cherson, and that little produces a satisfactory harvest upon 
rare occasions only, perhaps once in seven or eight years. At 
other times the inhabitants are compelled to struggle with the 
disadvanl^es of their position, and by dint of every makeshift 
to which a distressed agricultural class can resort, including that 
of payments iq. kind, contrive to exist, although the precarious- 
ness of their condition frequently renders it most unfortunate. 
I find, indeed, from a paper whiqh has been prepared under the 
inspection of the Bussian. Government, that the opinion enter- 
tained in Bussia itself of the Steppe soil, is unfavourable 
to the probability of its ever being cultured with advantage. 
It is true that in certain portions of the south we find a difierent 
system of cultivation, but one which is certainly not more 
scientific than that which has been described. The vast and 
comparatively unvalued plains of this part of the country enable the 
agriculturist to adopt a CQurse which, la no other civilized Iand« 
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would be thouglit of, or could be practicable. This is to culti- 
vate a certain portion of the land, get out of it whatever it is 
capable of yielding, and then, instead of taking any further 
trouble with it, to abandon it, and begin sowing somewhere 
else. The practice may be defended on the ground that a fine 
crop is seldom or never got off the Steppe, except upon virgin 
soil. 

But this part of the empire, though poor in com, is rich in 
cattle, which are bred for a manufacture largely carried on in 
Cherson, namely, that of taUow. The three governments of 
JEkaterinoslov, Tchernomori, and Worenege, are the great places 
where this manufacture is pursued. The history of the tallow is 
briefly this. When the animals are well fattened — that is to say, 
about autumn — they are slaughtered, and the first melting takes 
place, the result of which is the production of a very fine tallow, 
which, however, is not so acceptable in the market as the material 
in a more adulterated form. The tallow thus having undergone 
the fii-st process, is distributed into parcels of twenty poods each. 
It is wrapped round with mats, and as soon as the weather sets in 
cold, it is placed upon sledges, for it will not bear such wheel 
carriage as the country can afford, and is sent to Bielgorod, 
which is in the government of Koursk. Here it undergoes a 
second melting, and the " tricks of the trade" begin here. It is put 
into casks, and its price is now about eleven rubles the pood. 
From this place it is sent away to the various markets. The 
north of Russia has the chief part of the trade, but it is stated 
that attempts are being made to divert it to Taganrog. The 
system of adulteration and of gambling which is connected with 
the tallow trade is not precisely within the scope of these chapters, 
but it would be worth the attention of some mercantile "Lancet." 

The town of Cherson, which has been called the capital of 
New Russia, was built by Catherine the Second on the north 
bank of the. Dnieper. Its vicinity possesses its most enduring 
claim to the attention of the world, from its possessing the 
remains of our own John Howard, who died here, a victim to 
his philanthropical zeal, in 1790. Some Russians to whom I 
was speaking, adverted to the fact of his monument in Cherson 
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having been erected by one of themselves, and remarked that 
England had given herself no concern about his memory. They 
were surprised to hear that at all events we had given him a statue 
in St. Paul's — ^an honour which they appreciated more kcCTly 
when I informed them that the edifice was chiefly devoted to 
monuments to the most distinguished members of the military 
and naval professions. 

The other province to which I will briefly advert (rather 
to complete the list, however, than because I can, in this case, 
offer the results of .personal inquiry), is that of Tauris^ 
which includes the Crimea. This^ again, is not one of the 
agricultural districts; the character of its Steppe soil precluding 
its taking its place among them. The country itself has had a 
'' series of masters of different races, the Genoese having been 
driven from it by the Tartars in the fifteenth century ; and the 
latter having held it as tributary to the Turks till 1774. In 
1783 the Bussians took possession of it, and it was formally 
ceded to them shortly afterwards. The upper portion of the 
Crimea is flat and comparatively barren, but it is among the' 
mountains southward that the country takes another and a more 
delightful aspect. There the land becomes fertile, and that 
advantage, coupled with the beautiftil mountain scenery, has 
induced the selection of this part of the Crimea for the country 
residences of distinguished personages. One of the magnificent 
of these residences has been erected by Prince Woronzow, at^ 
Alapka, and although duties of a still higher order than those 
of a nobleman upon his own estates enforce the absence of the 
illustrious owner, who usually holds viceregal court far away, the 
utmost courtesy and attention are invariably shown to any 
traveller, especially to an Englishman, who may desire a sight 
of the edifice. The graver duties of an inquiry which permitted 
but little time for pleasure-visits, forbade me to sacrifice the 
number of days which a joTirney to this part of the country- 
would have demanded; and from the descriptions afforded me, 
by an English gentleman at Odessa, who has had opportunities 
of admiring the lordly terraces and noble chambers of the chateau, 
and of examining in detail its elaborate elegance, it must be a 

K 
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ijaatter of regret to me that I have been prevented from seeing 
this specimen of Bussian magnificence^ which, it should also be 
remarked, is the result of the architectural talent of an English* 
man. The Crimea i& remarkable for producing excellent fruit 
of various kind, and especially walnuts; and instances are not 
infrequent of a whole family being supported by the sale of the 
produce of two or three of the walnut-trees which fiounsh in 
the better portion of the peninsula. But the Crimea has other 
and more important features in its ports, and their connection 
with the naval power and purposes of Bussia. 

Although Azof is not strictly within the term of territories 
bordering upon the Black Sea, a few words upon that position 
of the empire may not be out of place. The Sea of Azof labours 
under great disadvantage in regard to temperature, and scarcely 
enjoys more freedom fix)m ice than the northern parts of Bussia. 
Were it otherwise, and were the navigation of the Don im- 
proved, this sea might become an invaluable rendezvous for 
foreign, and receptacle for native, produce. But the suddenness 
c^ the frosts which block up its waters for months, and the 
shifting and changing character of the obstacles thrown up by 
the Don, present in combination almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way of continuous commerce in the Azof The Bussian 
Government — ^probably more alive to these facts than those who 
would censure what has been called an *' obstructive" policy in 
regard to the admission of foreigners into this sea — ^has sought 
to make it less a centre of commerce than '* a nursery for sea- 
men;" and though it may be questionable how far the more im- 
portant part of a sailor's duty can be learned in the Azof, it may 
not be undesirable that attention should be given to the uses to 
which this mer Hen gcvrdee is turned by its rulers. The Don, 
for commercial purposes, is said to be even less available than it 
was in the time of Peter the Great, but there is something of his 
spirit moving in the Azof 

I will here terminate the inquiry to which these chapters 
have been chiefly devoted. A concluding chapter will comprise 
two or three incidents of Bussian administration (as seen in the 
public offices of Odessa)^ which may give some little additional 
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illastration of the system of which they are a part, and I shall 
also have one or two more pleasant recollections to record. I 
may, however, be permitted to state, that having started for 
Bussia without having hestowed very much more specific study 
upon her internal administration than is usually given by an 
Englishman, I have had few preconceived notions to abandon or 
correct — and that, even if the topics to which I have devoted 
myself had not been in a great measure removed from the in- 
fluence of possible prejudice, I have at least entered the Black 
Sea without any prepossessions on my mind. I have merely 
felt it my duty to obtain from those best qualified to give in- 
formation, such details as seemed to me necessary to illustrate 
the subjecft, and to confirm such details by comparisons, and, 
wherever it was practicable, by personal investigation. The 
vast extent of the districts to which my attention has been 
directed, the absence of means of communication and of residence^ 
and the character of the inhabitants themselves, necessarily 
preclude such a survey as in countries of railways, diligences, 
and inns, becomes the natural mode of obtaining information^ 
My course was, first, to discover individuals from the different 
regions in question, and to overcome their greater or less un* 
willingness to afford what I sought; and, aided by the advice of 
gentlemen intimate with Bussia and the Bussians, and further 
assisted by my own excursions and observations in such parts of 
the country as were within my reach, and by my researches 
among the humbler and working classes on the Steppe, and in 
the city, I have collected a mass of notes of vhieh these chapters 
contain the pith. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

It is not a very easy thing to get into Eussia, but it is a jBur 
more difficult one to get out of it. Eussia neither 

** Welcomes the coining, (nor) speeds the parting guest* 
But the obstacle interposed between an outside traveller and the 
domains of the Emperor is of a single character. He is either 
allowed to enter, or he is not. There is no great array of 
technicalities in the case. But when you have partaken of 
Russian hospitality until you have spent a sufficiency of silver 
rubles, and desire to visit some land where prohibitory tariflS 
do not compel you to pay about three times the value of almost 
every article you buy, your endeavours to escape must be 
seconded by energy and pertinacity. I speak of a foreigner's 
case. I believe that a Russian must possess something more 
than even those valuable qualities before he can obtain leave to . 
quit. But I will speak only of a stranger's position, as illus- j 
trated by my own. 

When the vessel in which I arrived was moored iu the 
harbour, a couple of Custom-house officers came on board to 
inspect tilie baggage. The scrutiny was very severe; and here^ 
as at Orsova, books seemed to give the officials the greatest 
discomfort. My travelling library was very small, but, being 
in English, it occasioned much shaking of the head. It was 
amusing to see the eagerness with which the men read every 
word of the title-pages, in the hope of gaining some clue to the 
character of the contents. Sometimes, in extreme helplessness, 
they would consult other passengers, and then lay the books 
down on the seats, and take them up again after a little time, 
as if they expected the printing to become more legible by 
exposure to the air, like marking ink. Any explanations of 
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mine were received with evident suspicion, and for a long time, 
I feared that mj books would be carried off and impounded. But 
after a last and very melancholy look over them — a process 
pursued by each in turn, in a way which reminded me of Gurth, 
Bobin Hood, and Wamba^ when Eront de Boeufs letter is 
delivered to them before Torquilstowe— they decided on risking 
.the thing, and I was allowed to repack my trunk. And as 1 1^ 
the vessel I was told to apply to the police for my passport next 
day. 

The police-office is at the opposite side of Odessa from that 
of the harbour. It is remarkable for a somewhat lofty tower^ 
from which a watch is kept up for fires in the town, and there 
are huge balls which can be hoisted as signals, variously arranged 
so as to indicate to the officials the quarter in which the con- 
flagration may have broken out. The building itself is exten- 
sive. The intense respect which the inhabitants of Bussia are 
taught to show to every thing bearing the semblance of 
authority, was curiously evinced by many of the persons entering 
with me, who uncovered their heads with great deference, long 
before they reached the outside door, and bowed most humbly 
' to the scrubbiest-looking clerk they met in their way to the 
departments within. The same reverence, I observed, was 
shown at the post-office, where the persons bringing letters stood 
uncovered, with bated breath and whispering humbleness, as if 
they were imploring a great favour from the close-cropped clerks 
tendering the missives for despatch; and I thought how an 
Englishman would stare— as a prelude to an impromptu commina- 
tion — ^if a derk at St. Martin's-le Grand signed to him to take 
off his hat while handing in his letter. After wandering through 
a variety of rooms, in each of which I was desired to explain 
my business, and then, after berng asked a variety of questions, 
was referred to another department (for there were no notifica- 
tions on the doors, as in France and England, of the duties per- 
formed in each locality), I was informed that when I wanted to 
ego away I must come t?iere, but in the meantime I must apply 
to the governor. I should observe that the Bussian authoriti^ 
' take it for granted that every body is to understand the Bussiaji 
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language, and althongli itisde rigueur to speak French in society, 
few of the police officials with whom I came in contact undei^ 
stood a word of the latter tongue. As a passport-bureau is sup- 
posed to be especiallj constituted for dealings with foreigners^ 
this selection of employes is judiciously contrived for the 
stranger's confusion and discomfiture. 

So much time having been wasted, thanks to the directions 
received on board the boat, I went off to the governor's. Hia^ 
Excellency's chancery is in the house which contains the publio 
library, and looks upon Richelieu's statue^ and Prince Woron* 
zow's giant staircase. Here I found a much better dass of 
officials, who received me with civility, and told me to come 
again in two or three days. Before this period had elapsed, I 
had the honour of making the personal aoquaintance of the 
governor; and as at that moment I had not been made aware of 
the time I should lose in visiting the Crimea (from the infre- 
quency of any communication), I requested a passport for that 
district, and his Excellency politely ordered one for me. I did 
not therefore again apply until desirous of leaving Bussia, and 
then I found that I ought to have obtained a billet de s^jaur, 
and that I had been living imlawfully; but divers explanations' 
on my part induced this informality to be overlooked. 

The next thing with which I was furnished was a printed 
notification to the police, on the part of the governor's chan- 
cery, that I was to be taken in hand. And this, together with 
my passport) I was desired to take to my friends, the police. 
Away I went, and reached the fire-tower about mid-day. It 
was of no use trying to form any idea of the office to which one 
ought to apply — the only plan was to exhaust the capabilities of 
the whole establishment, by which process I trusted at last to 
get my work done. I tried five or six rooms, in each of which 
the clerks, the majority of whom were remarkably dirty, heard 
my application patiently, as if comprehending it, and then 
'grinned at one another, as if intimating that it was a very fine 
thing not to be able to understand any language but their own. 
English was out of the question. French no better, and even 
Italian was useless. But I determined to inspect the whole 
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: eBt&blishineiity and wandered on, prodaiming my demand, broad- 
cast, among each group I discovered, imtil a little sickly old man, 
with his face swollen and tied round, like Mrs. Siddons in Lady 
Macbe^ came out of a comer, where he was brooding over a cigi^ 
rette, and looked at me pensively for some moments. He then 
took my passport and its aocompcnying note, and went away. I 
waited about three-quarters of an hour, and then thought it 
might be as well to see after him, and, by dint of exceeding pan- 
tomime and loud elocution, I contrived to send a reluctant clerk 
after hmu Shortly afterwards the little old man came back, 
obviously finishing his dinner, a meal which I trust had been 
sweetened to him by the contemplation of my passport, and the 
thought that the owner was wasting his afternoon waiting for 
it. He signed to me to follow him, and took me into another 
room, strongly savoured by the meal he had been making, and 
sitting down he began to scrawl what it seems was a petition on 
my part. It took him half an hour, and caused him much per- 
plexity, but it consisted only of about eight lines, in the com* 
position of which he laid his head nearly flat upon the table;, 
followed the formation of the letters with his tongue, grunted 
heavily, and generally worked as if he was undergoing a great 
labour. Four or ^yq of his friends came in to help and advise 
him, and each in turn read his work, and ridiculed it until he 
became exasperated, and was going to destroy it, when I stopped 
him, and made him understand that I thought rather well of 
the performance. This seemed to give him comfort; he pushed 
Ins friends away, and indicated that I was to sign the wor^ 
which I didy though to this hour I have no idea of what I peti-» 
tioned for. I can only hope it was nothing compromising 
my allegiance to the British constitution. He then took me 
across a large and most £[lthy yard, in which the ordinary 
mud of Odessa was amalgamated with the outpourings of a 
variety of offices, and conducted me up a flight of steps (at the 
Very bottom of which he pulled off his hat) to a wooden lobby^ 
along which the remains of somebody else's dinner were being 
carried by a barelegged girl, and so I presume the place waa 
Qpmebody's residence, Then he vanished^ signing to me to un*^ 
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ooTer my head, wliile I waited in the lohby of dignity; but this 
did not seem to me necessary, the less that the day was bitterly 
cold. In a short time he ro-appeared, and took me again over 
,the filthy yard, and back to the bureau, where he demanded 
certain rubles for items which I caused him to write down. 
Then he demanded something for himseL^ but refdsed to give the 
. slightest idea of what were his notions of guerdon. I concluded 
, that I had given him rather too much, because at first he made a 
bow and seemed pleased ; and then, as I was turning to go, ho 
held out the money, and looked abjectly at me, asking for more, 
according to the Bussian custom — pay what you will; but I 
learned afterwards that I had hit within a few kopecs of the 
proper remuneration. He then sulkily told me to come again 
in four days — a time he denoted by saying " Ponidilnik" and 
" Vtormk," words by which I have reason to think he may have 
meant Monday or Tuesday. He farther explained himself by 
exhibiting for my inspection four of the dirtiest fingers I have 
seen in Eussia. 

It appears that what is termed " publication" was the object 
of -the ceremony I had undergone. Before leaving Russia, every 
body is compelled to advertise himself and the place to which 
he is going, three times, in a newspaper of the locality in which 
he has resided. I had therefore to appear three times in the 
journal to which I have alluded in a former letter — the Journal 
d'Odeseon-once in its Russian, and twice in its French impression. 
The nominal reason for such publication is that a man may not 
leave debts behind him, and therefore it might be expected that 
some pains should be taken to procure an accurate description of 
the traveller, that at least an interested person may not be 
brought from some distant place, post haste, to stop insolvent 
Robert Tomkins, when the real man who has advertised is honest 
Bichard Timkins. Whether the Russians spell every body's 
name as carefully as they did mine, I cannot say. All I know 
is, that I eagerly consulted the little pages of the original and 
unpetuous journal in question, and morning after morning I 
found, after a string of announcements, that the Emperor had 
turned this doctor into a conseiUer d'etat, and assured that colonel^ 
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that his men were in excellent order; and, after a mass of miser- 
able imitation of Jules Janin, 'in the shape of criticism upon a 
couple of fourth'rate prime donne, just then afflicting Odessa, 
that my petition had been granted, and my Odessa creditors 
were put on the alert. But as I scarcely recognised my own 
n&me in the mis-spelling — they had contrived to be wrong in 
the initial, and five other letters out of a dozen — the alertness 
ought to be veiy great indeed. I half conceive myself to have 
got out of Eussia under some other gentleman's name. 

This gentleman having been published three times, I, having 
paid for the process, went to the police to claim the benefit of 
it. Nobody knew any thing about the matter, as before, but I 
liunted up some of the Mends of the little old man (who did not 
appear), and as they had great opportunities of examining me 
upon the former occasion, and had availed themselves thereof 
they remembered me, and fetched somebody else, who fetched 
another person, who looked at me for a good while, and then 
went to a huge pUe of papers, and pretended to hunt for a por- 
tion thereoC He went all through these papers three times^ 
and then declared that the passport was not ready, and that I 
must come next day. On the other hand, I remarked that it 
ought to be ready, and that I should remain where I was until 
I had it, and to make this clearer (though as this man spoke 
French there was no mistake), I took a chair which stood beside 
some other official's desk, and placed it in a comfortable comer, 
sat down, and took out Punch In two minutes he found my 
passport, which was second from the top of the heap. I was 
subsequently informed that I could have obtained the same 
result another way — ^namely, by putting my hand into my pocket, 
in which case the passport would have been produced at the first 
inspection; but that, not giving a fee to which the employ^ had 
no right, I was fortunate in not having had to make four jour- 
neys to the bureau, as happened to an unlucky Swiss, my neigh- 
bour at the hotel 

Having obtained the police passport, I had to go back to the 
governor's, where, as before, every thing presented a marked 
ppntrast to the police system. Civility and intelligence charao- . 
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terised every employe witli whom I had any thing to do. A 
further delay, however, was necessary, and another visit. Th« 
time lost by this passport work is uncountable; 

I attended again, when a fresh passport was drawn up, de- 
scribing me with the usual catalogue of eyes, hair, height, i&a, 
and which always seems useless, except in the case of some 
remarkable personal characteristic. Then two other statements 
concerning me were written into books which I had to sign, 
and I also signed some separate paper, and then flattered myself 
that I might say, as Elliston used to observe when he had 
silenced a claimant by accepting a bill, " Now, thank Heaven, 
ihcU matter is off my mind for ever!" It Wds self-flattery. 

I went to buy my ticket, entitling me to go to Constantinople. 
These tickets are sold in a room in the Custom-house, a propin- 
quity which made me begin to be dubious as to results. The 
clerk immediately demanded my passport. This did seem to me 
absurd. " What on earth has the ticket-clerk of a steam-boat to 
do with my passport?" I said; but I had learned in Bussia that 
the shortest way to get what you want is generally to do as you 
are bid. So I produced it. That was not it — he wanted my 
paper last given me at the governor's. Luckily I could produce 
that, too. He looked at it, and at me. I think he was going 
to give me my ticket, when it occurred to him to turn the paper 
over. Immediately he shut up his book of caupmis. Where 
were the other signatures? What others did he want? " What 
others!" he repeated — ^not rudely, but as compassionating my 
ignorance — " why, you must get the signature of the captain of 
the quarantine, and the signature of the officer of the dotianCt and 
you must also get the signature of an officer of the Board of Health. 
Without those, I dare not give you this ticket — come another day.** 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to detail the tedious process 
of obtaining the three additional signatures to the testimonial 
of my being a fit person to be let out of Bussia. The captain, 
and the doctor, and the douanier were all very polite, and, 
armed with their autographs, I made another attempt upon the 
ticket-vender, this time with success. I confess I did not 
suppose that even the tenacity of Bussian hospitality could ^ 
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lime auotlier twig to prevent my departxire. It is ordered that 
voyagers shall be on board at least an hour before the time 
appointed for the steamer to start, and I was punctual — ^that ia 
to say, I drove into the quarantine, whence the embarking takes 
place, about three o'clock in the afternoon. My charioteer — ^he 
deserves the title, considering the terrific pace at which he 
lashed his horses down the steep streets — ^was suddenly brought 
tip by a tremendous shout from a cluster of officials, waiting in 
a kind of warehouse on the road — ^and my luggage was snatched 
from the car and laid u|pon the ground. The officials then 
resumed a conversation which my passage had interrupted, and, 
as this did not seem to have a direct bearing upon my voyage^ 
I begged to know how long I was to be kept. One of them, 
after a pause, informed me that my luggage must be weighed. 
This was reasonable enough, and my only demand was why 
they did not weigh it — a remark which struck them, I supposes, 
for they only finished a few anecdotes, which made them all 
laugh heartily, and then one of them fiung my modest packages 
into a huge scale. I am bound to say that I expected some 
charge, and watched the scale narrowly, but I happened to be, 
in point of luggage, an ounce or two under the allowed weight, 
and so they walked off. As nobody seemed to have any thing 
to say, my driver, who had been enraged at the epithets which 
had accompanied the order to stop, indignantly rushed at the 
trunk and desk, and replaced them. As we drove off, I think 
a demand was made for a fee for weighing, but as I am not 
quite sure of this, and, as I am quite sure that none was paid, I 
give the officers the benefit of the doubt. We entered the 
main enclosure, and, after a few trifling mistakes — such as my 
driver placing the boxes, first in a coal-yard, and then at the 
door of a soldier's station, to the exceeding rage of the sentinel 
—I was safely housed in the first portion of a shed, beyond 
which was a large room, fenced fi:om us by gratings, and the 
further side of which was also formed of gratings. I could see 
another smaller grated room behind this, and beyond all I 
caught sight of the bright blue sea^ with a number of masts 
dancing and fiags fluttering. 
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, This began to look like business, and I discbaxged my man 
' witb a cbeerfdl beart — an adrantage I sougbt to put into bis 
possession by a few kopecs over bis legitimate fere, and be 
scarcely grumbled enougb to keep up bis national cbaracter. 
The scene around me was lively enougb. Almost all nations 
were represented, in great force, if not in great respectability. 
Seyeral Turks — large, coarse, sensual-looking men — were 
squatted on tbe ground, talking bad Italian to anybody wbo 
would speak to tbem, and recreating tbemselves witb tbe vast> 
Vi^ ixdcjf but flavourless melon of tbe country. Nearly all of tbem 
bad carpets, beds, pillows, and brass kettles, rolled togetber in 
buge bundles, from wbicb I concluded tbat tbey were to be deck 
passengers. J Tbey bad young boys witb unwholesome-looking 
countenances witb them, and tbere was a Turkisb woman wbo 
religiously avoided tbe gaze of tbe infidels by keeping ber yashn 
mace close over ber feoe, and by squatting, witb ber back towards 
us, in tbe dirtiest comer of tbe little yard upon wbicb tbe sbed 
opened. Eager Armenians were driving their last bargains, and 
various Jews, witb keen glances and long black gowns, were at 
tbe same work, but witb even greater intensity of interest. One 
of tbem was very anxious to do a little business witb me — What 
money bad I got ? — ^I was going among tbe Turks, and sbould 
want piastres and paras — ^be would give me some; and be almost 
forced bis band into my pocket to obtain my rubles, for wbicb 
be swore be would give me better excbange than any man in 
^ Europe or Asia, for be loved tbe Englisb. L And as I did not 
avail myself of bis kindness, be came back, after a sbort timey 
and said tbat the Black Sea was very cold — ^I had not baJf 
enougb clothing, and he bappened, by the express blessing of 
Luck, to know a friend wbo had a lovely fur cloak, wbicb I 
sbould bave for about a tentb of what it was worth. Fur — 
?i07no trium literarum, I muttered, but the Hebrew did not heed, 
and finally offered me an amber mouth-piece for my cigar. Wby 
did I smoke witbout a moutb-piece? and incontinently be pulled 
one out of a greasy pocket, and desired me to try bow beautifully 
it fitted my moutb. Again repulsed, I do not know 'what else 
he would have tempted me witb, but that be was called off by. 
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an accomplice^ who directed him. to a more promisiiig customer. 
The busy crowd thickened, yarious Odessa merchants came^ 
down, as did a cluster of women, to take farewells, and some 
dark-eyed Italians, who were going with us, and had dreadful 
fights with their ayaricious drosky-drivers, in which some words 
sounding sadly like diavolo and inferno came into great play. 
Presently the epaulettes of the quarantine officer glittered 
among the mob, and his white-coated foUowos cleared him a 
passage up to the door of the first grating. V He immediately ^ 
turned us all out of the shed into the yard, where we crowded 
together with great friendliness, and he sent in men to dear the 
large apartment of which I have spoken. What quantities of 
fruit, chiefly lemons, they staggered away with for some half? 
hour, it were difficult to estimate, but the place teemed with 
odoui's, which, under the circumstances, were peculiarly refresh- 
ing, y^ This ceremony ended, the officer called his subordinates 
around him, and they formed a sort of vista^ at the end of which > 
he took his station, and demanded the passports of passengers. 
These were handed in to him with a rush, as petitions are flut- 
tered up from all sides to the table of the House of Commons, 
and he inspected them severally, with great attention, and put 
several aside;, as incomplete, to the dismay of those therein 
named. Mine was among these; so I pushed my way through' 
the soldiers, and required to know what was the matter with 
my precious paper. He thrust it to me without speaking, but 
a man at my elbow said, " There's another signature wanting." 

If they had told me to go to St. Petersburg, and obtain the 
hand-writing of the Emperor (*Hhe Autograph of All the 
Russians," as Mrs. Bamsbottom called him), I should hardly 
have been more astonished. I looked round to see whose sig-. 
nature I should ask, at random. Any body who would have 
fevoured me with his hand should have done so. But a soldier 
observed my state of mind, and quietly withdrawing himself 
from the cordouy signed to me to give him the paper, and disap 
peared. I followed him, and he entered a low building in the 
neighbourhood, in which he remained so long that I began to 
apprehend some new stratagem to detain me in the country. 
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But after I had battered at the door a good many times, lie 
came out^ apparently withont any paper, but intimated that 
^ all was right.** As he did not produce the document^ I was 
not so sure of this, and luckily espying a man whom I had heard 
speaking Russian, I requested him to demand the paper. After 
a few words, he said, '' He thinks you ought to give him a small 
present." « Let him give me my passport, first," I said ; upon 
which hint the fellow produced it from the breast of his coat. I 
snatched it away, and hurried to the officer, who was pleased to 
say that it would do. What the soldier got put upon it I never 
knew, but he had earned the ten kopecs 1 threw to him. The 
officer then directed that I should be let into the large apart- 
ment, into which I went, dragging my trunk after me. I was 
locked in, and was £edrly in quarantine. Nothing now could 
take me out on the land side — ^I felt that I was a dangerous 
person, and associated with plague localities. In that grated 
cell I was kept a long time, and I^yq or six others, cabin passen- 
gers, were also let in. We could see sailors clustering on the 
sea-side, and apparently waiting to take us away. After about 
half an hour, during which nothing seemed to be done outside, 
the officer let himself in, locked the door, and filtered us through 
into the ftirther chamber, calling out our names — queerly muti- 
lated, from the passports, which he gave to us as we passed 
through. Then we were locked in the last room, but we could 
see two large boats— one for luggage, the other for us — jumping 
up and down by the quay. Another long wait, and the last 
door was opened, the sailors rushed frantically upon our luggage 
and hurled it into the boats; some of us sprang in wildly after 
it, utterly refusing to be dislodged, and defying all the world; 
and finally we shoved off in a very mutinous state, and in ten 
minutes were alongside the Cherson steam-boat. Our passports 
were then taken from us for the very last time of asking, and in 
another hour we were out of Odessa Bay, and those who were 
subject to such affections were yielding to the antibilious effects 
of the long, dangerous swell of the Black Sea. 

Such is the process of getting out of Bussia. I have described 
it exactly as it took plaoe^ without a particle of exaggeration. 
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Any one who is good at arithmetic can sum up the number of 
hours likely to be wasted in obtaining the number of signatures 
required; and any one who is equally good- at practical philo- 
sophy can sum up the advantages which any body, except a mob 
of employes, gains by the system. I need not say that there is 
a goodly quantity of fees coming out of the operation, to say 
nothing of bribery (which I did not employ) to expedite it in 
cases of emergency. To the poor, this must be no small addi- 
tion to the heavy expense of travelling in this part of the world. 
But I have nothing to do with results — ^my object here, as else- 
where, has been merely to state facts, or to record the sentiments 
of those affected by them. The passport system is most rigidly 
enforced, and any idea of breaking through any of its nets or 
their smallest meshes is only paralleled by Mr. Wyndham's cele- 
brated illxistration of a certain proposed coup de main — " You 
might as well talk of a coup de main in the Court of Chancery." 
Before leaving Odessa. I availed myself of almost the only 
opportunity which my occupations allowed me of making a visit 
which had no connection with the business on which I entered 
itussia. The kindness of a friend procured me admission to the 
magnificent house in which, to the great regret of the city. Prince 
Woronzow's important duties forbid his often being a resident, 
although the mansion itself is kept in perfect order and readiness 
for its owner's reception. The house stands on the best site ia. 
the town, and is nearly the first object on which the eye of tlu) 
spectator rests as he approaches from the sea. It is rendered still 
more striking by an entirely detached colonnade on one side, 
consisting of a double row of bold and lofty columns, which, 
rising from the elevated clif^ invest with a classical character 
the earliest impressions of the place. The house is veiy spacious, 
and commands a superb view of the whole port, and a fine look- 
out to sea. The entrance is in an extensive court-yard, on one 
side of which is a building so elegant in its form that it is neces- 
sary to enter it to discover that it is simply a rt^ige of stables. 
Opposite is the house, which forms an angle, and takes nearly the 
whole of two sides of the court. The arrangement of the rooms 
is very good, and the ornaments comprise numerous specimens 
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of rare and valuable productions of various countries, while the 
■walls are decorated with a choice collection of pictures, chiefly 
formed by the prince's fether, so long known and so highly 
esteemed in England, where he resided as ambassador. Among 
the more striking ornaments is a magnificent gold vase> of very 
large dimensions, presented to the prince as a military recogni- 
tion, and another vase of great size, in malachite, one of the most 
beautiful specimens of this stone I have ever seen. A collectioa 
of bustsof royal and distinguished personages, chiefly, I understood^ 
presents from the originals, are likewise here, as also marble copies 
fix)m many of the more femous works of ancient art. One of 
these was pointed out to me as having been curiously aflected 
by one of the earthquakes which have been sustained by Odessa 
— it was not thrown from its pedestal, as might have been ex- 
pected, but was turned nearly round, with its face from the 
spectator. Large fuU-lengths of the recent Sovereigns of Kussia, 
by eminent artists, are among the adornments of the house, and 
in particular I was interested by a masterly picture of Catherine 
the Second, in which the artist, while preserving the portraiture 
of a very fine and almost captivating woman — flesh, blood, and 
animation — ^has not shrunk firom indicating, with great truthful- 
ness, certain other characteristics of this strange creature, which 
history has recorded with a less artistic severity. An admirable 
portrait of Mr. Pitt, with the motto, Fon aibi aedpcUrioBy hangs 
perhaps in a less advantageous light than so fine a work deserves^ 
but it cannot be passed over by the most careless spectator. 
There are, indeed, numberless recollections of England throughout 
the mansion; and I was much pleased to see on the children's 
shelves the soundest and best of the works of Miss Edgeworth 
and Maria Hack. It is almost trespassing on fairy ground ta 
describe the boudoir of the Princess Woronzow, with its charming 
demijowr, half due to exquisite coloured glass, and half to the 
towering tenants of the spacious conservatory upon which it looks. 
The prince's own cabinet, with its collection of philosophical in- 
struments, might perhaps be a more legitimate subject for de- 
scription, were one writing for that purpose, and not merely 
^recording a most pleasant visit. The library' contains but a 
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comparatively small portion of Prince Woronzow's collectioii of 
books, but it comprises a large mass of valuable works, and in- 
, eludes not only the oldest but the newest of our own most 
valued authors. It was more than agreeable to withdraw for an 
hour from the examination of a system and the collection of de- 
tails, and to find myself suddenly in the midst of evidences, not 
so much of the power of wealth and rank to accumulate elegant 
luxuries, and to appropriate honourable testimonials, as of the 
exercise of taste and intellect in the selection of the real treasures 
of art and literature. 

That, in regard to the latter department at least, there is no 
very strong sympathy among Russian officials, was evidenced 
under my observation at the Custom-house. A gentleman who 
had recently returned to Russia had some months previously 
sent home a number of books, in various languages, and these 
had been^ of course, stopped at the douans. On his arrival, he 
set himself to work to get them through, and was in many 
instances successful, despite the great severity of the censorship. 
This "censure" appeared to me to work exceedingly harshly, 
except in the case of the deserved condemnation of immoral 
books, which^ however, though rigorously proscribed, are con- 
tinually introduced under cover of most virtuous tities and 
letterings. In the present instance, the owner of the books 
sought to be brought in was particularly anxious to obtain some 
Swedish works which were among them. But these were as 
pertinaciously denied him. He vainly demanded some reason 
for the exclusion, and explained that they were all of the most 
blameless character, having nothing to do either with religion 
politics, or morals. All was of no use— he could not have them. 
Again he desired to know whether any of them were specifically 
objected to, as he could not imagine that aU Swedish works were 
prescribed in a mass. No explanation was afforded him, but that 
the books would not be given up — that was all But he reminded 
the officials that, some months before, they had actually passed a 
number of Swedish books for him — ^what did the change mean? 
His perseverance began to offend the authorities, and he got no 
other answer but the preceding one, a little more tartly giveU. 
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But he finally obtained some light on the i)oint^ for one day he 
oontrived to gain a sight of some of his Swedish books, with the 
word Inc&rmu orer the batch. tTpon this hint he represented to 
the offidak that he had become aware that they knew nothing 
about the books one way or the other, and that they should 
endeavour to be enlightened, and he begged them to read the 
books. Out it came at last, that, there being a censorship for 
the examination of books, and the condemnation of such as were 
immoral, that censon^p comprised nobody who understood a 
Word of Swedish, or could give an opinion on the subject. So 
that Swedish literature-^-and the admirers of Jenny Lind and 
Frederica Bremer may as well know it — ^is at present excluded 
from the south of Russia, and the national lyrics of the one 
and the national novds of the other must not be sent to that 
discourteous market. 

It is also due to Odessa to mention thaA it is not altogether 
unaware of some of its deficiencies, and especially of its want of 
decent lighting. And as far as setting up a few stalwart look- 
ing gas-lamps goes, in one part of the town, a step has been taken 
in the right direction. But there is a serious drawback to the 
utility of these lamps, in the fact that there is no gas, and no 
great chance of there being any. A few days before I left, how- 
ever, a sensation was caused by the rumour that on a given night 
gas was. to flow into the pipes, and the town was to be in a blaze, 
and people promenaded in the hope of seeing the phenomenon, 
as in other countries they look for fireworks. Having walked 
until they were weary, and the fire not having appeared, I pre- 
sume they went home by oil4ight, as they have done for many 
a long year. There was, I found upon inquiry, considerable 
foundation for the report, inasmudi as a gentleman of some 
theoretical knowledge, or at least ambition, on the subject of gas 
—but who, I was informed, had never seen either a gasometer or 
even a gas-light at all — ^had undertaken to illuminate the town 
upon a principle which he supposed to be new and good, but 
which turned out to be neither. He was, with commendable 
spirit, a good deal encouraged by the authorities, but the affair 
ended in disappointment. An English company, if they could 
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be admitted, wotdd haye the town in one blaze of ligbt in a 
quarter of a year; but this wonld not suit either systems or 
individuals, and an attempt of the kind, already made, was 
burked at the earliest outset. 

I cannot conclude this series of letters on Russia without 
bearing testimony to the kind assistance which I have received 
fix)m numerous gentlemen in the course of my inquiries, and 
without which aid, in a country like Russia, it would have been 
impossible for me to have carried out those inquiries. To record 
their names would be to violate promises which, however I 
may regret their necessity, I must keep, until released from 
them by those to whom they were made. But there is one case 
in which, happily, no such secresy is needed, and that is in the 
case of our own Consul-General, Mr. James Yeames. To that 
gentleman's earnest interest in the object I had in view — ^to his 
sound and practical advice, founded upon the experience of more 
than a quarter of a century in Russia — ^and to much invaluable 
information afforded by him upon statistical matteis, I am most 
happy thus to record ray debt 
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PBEFACE. 



It is due to the Author of the following pages to state, that the 
Adventures which we have selected for publication form only a 
small portion of those which he has kindly placed in our hands. 

In making our selection we hare been guided by the space at 
our disposal; and by a desire to render our pages at once varied 
and interesting. 

At the same time it will be seen by the contents of the Second 
Part, that Ire have drawn freely on those piscatorial adventures, 
the love for which, Mr. Lanman £rankly states^ led him into the 
wilds of his native country. And we cannot help thinking that 
in the present day, when the waters of our small island afford so 
inadequate a supply of sport to the rapidly increasing fraternity 
of Waltonians, and the Atlantic is so easily crossed, many of our 
readers will be glad to be put in possession of the extensive 
angling experience, in the United States and Canada, of so great 
an adept in the art as Mr. Lanman« 

In a manuscript pre&torial commimication which acccompa* 
nies Mr. Lanman's papers, he states^ that some years ago he 
abandoned a mercantile career in New York, and started ibr the 
Western States, more intent on pleasure than fortune-making. 
His wanderings, which were performed on foot, on horseback, 
and in canoes, led him through the Valley of the Mississippi, the 
Basin of the Great Lakes, the Valley of the St. Lawrence, and 
over the extensive chain of mountains extending fiom those cbm« 
manding the Bay of Fundy to those which pour their waters into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

A portion of these wanderings appeared in American perio- 
'dicals, and elicited the following warm commendationf> from 
Washington Irving; which are extracted from letters to their 
author. 



** I letorn joa iliaiikB toft the deli^tfid eatertaimiieni idudi 
joormmiiiieriainbleshaTe awarded me. I do not see that I have 
anj litenuy adriee togire joo, excepting to keep on aa joa hare 
began. Toa aeem to have the ha^j enjojable himioiir of ohl 
Isaac Walton, uid, I trust joxl will give na still farther aoenes 
and adrioitozeB on oar great internal -watersy depicted with the 
freshness and graphic aidll of joar present -volumes. ^ 

^In &ct, the adTentoroas life of the ang^ amidst oar wild 
sceneiy, on oar vaat lakes and riyen^ most fdmiah a striking con- 
trast to the quiet loitecingB of the Eng^uh angler along the Trent) 
or tiie Dore^ with co un try milkmaids to mng madriguls to him, 
tJoA a snug, decent, countiy inn at nig^t, where he maj sleep 
in sheets that have been laid-in laYender.** 

And in a second letter, Mr. Irving says^— * 

^ I am glad to learn that you intend to publish your nanatiTe 
and descriptiTe writings in a collected fatm* They carry us 
into the &stnesses of our mountaiui^ the depths of our forests^ 
the watery wilderness of our lakes and riyers; giving us pictures 
of savage life and savage tribes, Indian l^^ends, fishing and hunt* 
ing anecdotes, the adventures of trappers and backwoodsm^ 
our whole arcanum, in short, of indigenous poetry and romance; 
to use a £ivourite phrase of the old discoverers — * they lay open 
the secrets of the country to ns.' I cannot but believe your 
work will be well received, and meet with the wide circulatian 
whieh it assuredly merits." 

With these high marks of approval on the mine £n>m which 
the following adventures are taken, we introduce Mb. Lanxak 
to the English reader, feeling confident that he will be found an 
interesting and instructive companion. 

C. R WELD. 



ADVENTURES 

IN THB 

WILDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 

ALPINE KEGION OF THE HISSISSIPFL 

Lake FEFnr. 
That portion of tho Mississippi wHcli extends from Prairie 
Ihi Chien to Lake Pepin is the most mountainoTis and truly 
beautiful on the whole river, and may with strict propriety be 
called the Alpine Begion. The river here varies from a quarter 
to a ftdl mile in width, and on either side throughout the whole 
distance is a range of moimtains which sometimes actually bend 
over the river, and sometimes recede into the interior for several 
milea The Mississippi here is rather sluggish, but perfectly 
transparent, and is studded by islands, which are covered 
with every variety of forest-trees found between Kentucky and 
the Great Lakes. But the wiUow and the elm are pre-eminently 
. beautiful Well do I remember with what delight I mused upon 
the changing landscape, as our vessel glided onward and onward 
into the wild and silent wilderness. The mountains of this 
region are not so lofby as the Highlands of the Hudson, (to which 
th^ have been compared,) but they are far more picturesque^ 
fimtastic, and extensive. At one moment may be seen a cone- 
shaped mountain rising to the height of some eight hundred fee^ 
and completely covered, to the summit, with a carpet of grass; 
ikow the eye will linger on a perpendicular bluf^ pictured against 
the sl^, like a fortress of the Mound Builders, and actually fro^ra|p 
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ing upon the sofbly flowing stream that laves its foliage-hidden 
base; now, jou sail in the shadow of a pillared temple that seems 
to prop the sky; and now, along a continued suooession of peaks 
and points that fade away, imtil lost in the rosy atmosphere of 
evening. Daring all this time, yonr vessel will be gliding around 
and between the most charming green islands, some of them con- 
taining a solitary grave, others a little brotherhood of Indiana, 
lounging upon the grassy opening before their wigwams; while 
some happy bird wiU favour you with an occasional song, or the 
leap of a trout take the fancy captive, to revel in the cool cham- 
bers of the stream. Here it is, too, that the famous Island 
Mountain rises to the height of ^re hundred feet, covered with 
trees, and capped by a cluster of broken rocks. It is several 
miles long and about one in width, and is the largest island in 
the Mississippi From time immemorial it has been celebrated 
for the number of its rattlesnakes, and on a grassy plot at its 
base stands a cluster of graves, where repdse the ashes of stranger 
Indians, who died upon the island from wounds inflicted fey these 
reptiles. 

The next object that I would attempt to describe oil my Way 
up the Mississippi, is Laike Pepin. It lives in my memory as 
the Horicon of the wHdemess. It is an extended portion of* the 
Mississippi, — ^twenty-three miles long, and from three to four 
wide. It is surrounded with hills, which abound in almost every 
variety of game; its shoites are gravelly, aild covered with the 
most valuable agates and cornelians; the Water is clear, and 
very deep; and it yields the very best fish in great abimdanoe. 
My first view of Late Pepin (I wish I knew how it came by that 
name!) was on one of the most dharming chrenings that I ever 
witnessed. Thd cloudless sky was studded with stars, and the 
moon sailed upward and onward i^th an uiloommon beauty, as 
if proud of thd wilderness world she was then flooding with her 
beams. For hoili^ did I sit musing upon the eastam shore, neal* 
the outlet, whence I could discern no less than sixteen peaks or 
blufls, looming in solitude gainst the horizon. '< The holy time 
was quiet as a nun, breathless with adoration." The water wss 
without a ripple, and reflected in its pure boscmi erery atari 
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. wliile the moon, as if determined tliat it should so remain for 
erer, spanned it with a bar of gold. The only sounds thaA 
trembled in the air were the hoot of an owl, the wail of a loon, 
and a hum from the insect world. I looked and wondered until 
the night was fax spent, and the dew upon mj face was heai^ 
and cold. ^ 

It was while tarrying at this lake that the captain of onxr 
steamer was honoured by a visit from Wabashaw, the head chi^ 
of the Sioux nation. He was attended by several of his coun- 
sellors, and in all his movements had the bearing of a proud 
prince. He is a young man, and said to be a brave and emi^ 
nently successful warrior. Our captain treated him to wine, and 
I gave him a present of tobacco. The captain was so pleased 
with the natural curiosity, as he called the chief, that he sum* 
moned all his lady passengers to obtain a glimpse. The ladiea 
soon made their appearance, and while staring at the chie^ now 
laughing^ and now laying their hands upon his ornaments, a most 
ferocious glance all at once shot from his eye, and, uttering a scorn* 
fill speech, he bolted from the ring of impudent spectators. The 
cause of this singular movement was, that it is considered disgrace* 
ful for a Sioux chief to be seen in the company of women, or to be 
spoken to and stared upon by them. The only person whose hand 
he woidd take on going ashore was mine; and when I happened 
to meet this chief on a subsequent occasion, he treated me with 
marked attention, and presented me with a handsome pipe. 

At the time that I visited Lake Pepin there were a number 
of Sioux Indians encamped upon its shores. Among the lodges 
which I visited was that of a woman, ninety years of age, and ft 
widow. She looked exceedingly wretched, but was so intelligent 
and amiable that I almost fell in love with the old antediluviaiu 
I cannot give the whole of her long story, but an idea of its cha* 
ralcter may be obtained from the following episode, which I 
listwied to, seated by her side, and that of her only descendant 
*-^ handsome boy. Her attention had been directed to our 
titeamer, which lay moored a short distance off, when she suddenly 
. broke out with the following : — " How rapidly does time fly I A 
ehort time ago the light canoe was the only thing that glided 

A 
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upon this lake; but now we often hear the groaning of the great 
fire-vessel, as it sweeps along like an angry stag. The white 
man's conduct appears strange, I cannot understand its purpose. 
O, I am an old woman and a fool! 

"Many, veiy many have been my trials. Thirty years has 
my husband been dead. Eight brave sons have I had, but they 
were all killed in battles with the Chippeways. I also had two 
daughters, who were like the does of the prairie; but the Great 
Spirit has long since taken them to the happy land. My only 
relative, now living, is this boy. O, I am an old woman, and 
have no business to live! 

" But I will not complain. The Great Spirit is at my fireside, 
and has given me a helper in the dark evening of my days. This 
boy-hunter suppHes me with food. His arrow never fails, and the 
winds always tell him where to find the sweet fisL He paddles 
my canoe, he brings me wood for my fire, and he sleeps by my 
•side in our comfortable lodge. O, I am an old woman! — ^but 
what is there in the world that I need, and cannot obtaini" 

May the smiles of Providence for ever rest upon this mothw 
of a great nation, whose glory is personified in her feeble and 
decrepit form. 

The most romantic legend, however, associated with the Mis- 
sissippi Horicon is the story of Winona. She was the daughter 
of a chief, and lived about one hundred years ago. She was 
exceedingly beautifiil and universally beloved. Her fSsither had 
promised her hand to a favourite warrior, but her heart had been 
pledged to another, not less brave, but more noble and youthful 
For many months she woidd not listen to the wishes of her 
feither; — ^but his sterner nature was roused, and he vowed that 
she must marry the object of hia choice. Weeks passed on, and 
she knew that she must yield. Kightly did she meet her accepted 
lover, but always talked to him of the Spirit Land, as if she had 
been a queen of that fantastic realm. The marriage night had 
been appointed, and the chief had proclaimed a feast. To ail 
outward appearance a change suddenly came over the daughter's 
mind, and she smiled and talked, like one about to be made a 
happy bride. Among the delicacies that were to be eaten on the 
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occasion, was a certain berry that was found in great perfection 
upon a certain hill or bluff. It was a pleasant summer afternoon, 
and all the female Mends of Winona^ accompanied bj herseli^ 
were picking the desired berries. 

Carelessly did they all wander up the hill-side, while an occa- 
sional laugh woidd ring upon the air; but Winona was only seen 
to smile^ for (though those loving friends knew it not) her heart 
was darkened by many a strange shadow. Carelessly did the 
berry-gatherers wand^ on; when all at once a low melancholy 
son£; fell upon their ears, and lo ! upon the very edge of a beet- 
ling precipice stood the form of the much loved Winona. 

Her song was death-like^ and when her companions were in- 
tuitively convinced pf the contemplated de^ they were stupefied 
vdth horror. Winona motioned them to keep back, while her 
song increased until it became ^ perfect waiL The burthen of 
it was, 

*• Farewell, sistera :-«• 

I am going to the Spirit Land ; 

My warrior will come after me, 

And we shall he bl^sed^" 

One moment more, and Winona, the piide of all the Indian 
villages on Lake Pepin, was deeply buried in its clear cold 
bosom. And this is the story that hallows the loftiest peak of 
this lake. I obtained it, as here related, from one of her kindred, 
and I believe it to be true. As to Winona's warrior, it is said 
that he lived for many years a hermit, and finally died a mad- 
man. So runneth many a song of life. 
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CHAPTER IL 



BED WING TILLAGE. 



Houth of the St. FETER'fli 
The soeneiy between Lake Pepin and the St. Croix is not 
aa lofty nor as picturesque as that we have already passed, but 
its interest is greatly enhanced by the greater number of Indians 
that we here meet. The Bed Wing village is nearly midway 
between the two lakes mentioned, and contains about six 
hundred souls. A short distance fix)m this Tillage are two 
isolated mountains, whence may be seen a most magnificent 
panorama of the wilderness, and when viewed at sunset it presents 
more the appearance of dream-land than reality. These 
mnnTifAina from time immemorial have been used as the altars 
where Indian war parties have offered up their sacrifices, previous 
to going to battle. At the present time, however, their only 
inhabitants are rattlesnakes, which slumber on their simny slopes 
or in the clefts of the rocks during the long summer. And thus 
is it throughout the world, in the wilderness as well as the city, 
death and the beautiful are ever linked together in an unbroken 
brotherhood. 

I only remained at the Bed Wing village one night, but such 
a night I hope never to pass again. An outcast of a trader had 
famished the Indians with " fire-water,** and the whole posse of 
them were ravingly mad, for spirituous liquor always makes the 
poor Indian miserably crazy. For want of a better place, I had 
to sleep in the cabin of this very trader. My bed was on the 
floor, while my host and his fiunily occupied a couple of beds in 
opposite comers of the only room in the house. And such 
horrible yelling and screaming as I heard during the first half of 
that night, I can never forset. The noises were unearthly and 
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ctevilislL Now you miglit liear the clashing of kniyes, as soiue 
of the more desperate spirits came together in a fight j 
and now you might hear the sohbings and moanings of a miser- 
able woman, as she exposed and mutilated her body, to perpetuate 
the memory of a dead husband or child. 

But there was one inddent which actually made my hair 
stand out like the quills of the porcupine. I should premise 
that the few white people of the wilderness never think of lock- 
ing their doors at night ; and also that the Indians of this region 
oiaim it as a privilege to enter and depart from your cabin when- 
ever they pl^ise, and their intrusions are always looked upon as 
matters of course. It was somewhat after midnight, and the 
yelling of the savages had partly subsided. I had just fallen 
into a doze, when I was startled by the stealthy opening of our 
cabin door, and the tread of a muffled footstep. It was intensely 
dark, but I knew it was an Indian, and thought that somebody 
was about to be murdered. The object in the room made just 
noise enough to rack my brain, and then was perfectly stilL I 
listened, and with hardly a particle of breath in my body, — ^I 
still kept listening, — ^untH I actually feinted upon my pillow 
from excess of fear. Fioally I slept, and my dreams were of 
blood, and blood only. The first peep of day, however, awakened 
me, when lol directly at my side, flat on the floor, was a huge 
black Indian, breathing in his deep slumber like a porpoise. The 
first intelligence that I heard on going out of the door was, that 
one Indian had been killed during the night, and that another 
was at that moment in the agonies of death. As may be sup* 
posed, I left the Ked Wing village with pleasure. 

Lake St. Croix empties into the Mississippi, and its principal 
inlet is a river of the same name which rises in the vicinity of 
, Lake Superior. This is the valley through which the traders and 
Indians have been in the habit of passing, for a century past, on 
their way from the western prairies to Lake Superior, and from 
the lake back again to the prairies. The river is only distin-* 
guished for one waterfe.ll- of uncommon beauty. The lake ia 
fahout twenty-five miles long, from two to five wide, and sup- 
roonded witii charming scenery. The water is dear but of a 
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neh brown colour, and well supplied witli fish, of which the trout 
ia the most abundant. 

At the outlet of this lake, I visited another encampment of 
Sioux Indians, where I saw a noted chie^ named Little Crow. 
He was a handsome man, but both his arms had recently 
been broken by a rifle ball, which was shot by one of his own 
brothers, — ^who was envious of his station as chi^ As a punish- 
ment for his wickedness, Little Crow, in return, had ordered four 
bullets to be foned at his brother, which of course numbered him 
with the dead. I saw his new-made grave, and his youthfiil 
wife wailing over it, like one that was sorrowing without hope. 

From St. Croix to St. Peter's, the banks of the Mississippi 
are steep, but only about one hundred and fifty fbet in height. 
The river is here studded with islands whose shadowy recesses 
are cool during the hottest weather; — and a more delightful 
region for the botanist to ramble cannot be found elsewhere. 
The water is clear as crystal, and its bosom is generally covered 
with water-fowl, from the graceful snow-white swan to the mal- 
lard and wood-duck. Isolated Indian wigwams are frequently 
seen her^ pitched on the margin of the stream, and at l^e foot 
of vine-covered precipices. 

But there are three landscape views connected with this por- 
tion of the Mississippi, which I thought quite magnificent. I 
witnessed them all during a single afternoon, and in the light of 
a mellow sunshine. The first was a rolling prairie, that &ded 
away to the western sky until its outline was actually lost in 
the hazy atmosphere. Not a solitary tree did I behold, but a 
sea of grass, that was delightfolly relieved with flowers of every 
variety of shape and colour. Occasionally a breeze would pass 
across the scene, causing unnumbered tiny billows to quiver over 
the surfs^ of mightier ones, which seemed to be careering on- 
ward to some unknown shore. Covering the foreground of Una 
picture might be seen an immense flock of grouse, feedings or 
chasing each other in sport; and then, an occasional praiiia 
squirrel as it sat at the entrance of its hole; while in the middle 
distance^ a robber wolf glided over one of the ridges of the 
prairie, with his form pictured against the sky. The bne, lost 
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feeling which possessed my heart, when I thought of the great 
prairie-world then lying before me, was composed of delight and 
melancholy, of confidence and tormenting fear. 

Another picture which I witnessed from a commanding hill- 
top, was of an untrodden wilderness of woods, reaching to the 
extreme horizon on the north. Owing to my elevated position 
the forest-world appeared quite level, and, excepting one barren 
ledge, was without a single object to mar the monotony of the 
scene. On that ledge, however, with the aid of my glass I coxdd 
just discern the dead body of a deer, with a black bear reclining 
at its side, as if sated with his feast; while in his neighbourhood 
were standby some thirty vultures in a state of delightful 
anticipation. 

The other scene to which I alluded, was witnessed from the 
lofty bluff that fironts the mouth of the St. Peter's river. Far 
beneath my feet glided the majestic Mississippi; — on my right 
stood the handsome and commanding barracks of Fort Snelling, 
surmounted by the stars and stripes; on my left, the naked 
peak of the Pilot's Nob, with a cluster of trading-houses at its 
base; directly before me, winding away like a mighty serpent 
between a midtitude of islands, lay the deep and turbid St» 
Peter's river; and fSax beyond — ^far as the eye could reach — ^the 
prairie land, whose western boundary is the Bocky Moimtains. 

The landscape was indeed glorious, and there was something 
to gratify my national pride in the flag that fluttered in t];Le 
breeze; but when I thought of the Imsmess of that Fort and the 
end for which the people of the hamlet were living in the wilder- 
ness, the poetry of the scene- was marred, and I longed to dive 
still deeper m the wild world which reposed so peacefully 
before me. 
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CHAPTER m. 

FALLS OP ST. AKTHOmr* 

UOUTH 07 THE ST. F»BE*|| RXfXB. 

The hamlet of St. Peter is at the month of the St. Peter> 
river^ and at the head of steamboat navigation on the Missis* 
sippL My sojourn her© has been interesting from many circum- 
stances. I feel that I am on the extreme verge of the civilized 
world, and that all beyond, to the ordinaiy traveller, is a mys- 
terious wilderness; and every object which attracts my attention 
is made doubly entertaining by the polite attentions I receive 
from several gentlemen connected with Fort Snelling and the 
Fur Company. 

In this vicinity I first saw an extensive encampment of Sioux 
or Dacotah Indiims, who have, within six miles of the Fort^ no less 
than three laige villages. This, as is well known, is one of the 
jnost peculiar and savage tribes of the north-west, and as I hap- 
pen to be here during their gala season, I have had an opportunity 
of being present at some of their feasts and games. 

On one occasion it was annoimced throughout the village that 
the Indians were to have a Dog Feast, in which none but the 
bravest and most distinguished of the warriors are allowed to 
participate. The idea that lies at the bottom of this rite is, thafc 
by eating a dog's liver the heart is made strong. The feast 
took place on the open prairie, in the afternoon, and was attended 
by about one hundred men, while there must have been a thou* 
sand spectators. The first step in the ceremony was the 
Tn ^mTia seating themselves in a circle around a large pole, and 
devotingafew moments to smoking. Their only article of clothing 
was the dout, and their only weapon a long knife, while their 
heads were decorated with death trophies, and their bodies encir* 
cled by a belt from which hung all the scalps the wearers had 
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taken. Suddenly a whoop was given, and the whole party com- 
menced dancing to the monotonous music of a drum. Then 
broke upon the ear the howl, and in a moment more the dying 
groan of a dog from without the circle of dancers. The carcass 
was thrown into their midst by a woman. A chorus of deafen* 
ing yells resounded through the air, the dog was immediately 
opened, his liver taken out, suspended to the pole by a strings 
and the dance resumed. A moment had hardly elapsed, how- 
ever, before the dancers, one after another, stepped up and took 
a bite of the yet warm and quivering liver. Soon as this was 
all eaten, another dog was thrown into the ring, and the same 
horrible ceremony repeated; and so they continued until the 
carcasses of several dogs were lying at the foot of the pole in the 
centre of the dancing crowd. Another human howl ascended to 
the sky, and the feast was ended. All the while the river flowed 
peacefully onward, and the mellow»sunlight bathed in its own 
hues the illimitable prairie. 

I have also had an opportunity of witnessing in this region 
the Indian mode of playing balL There is nothing exclusive in 
this game, and every male Indian who is sufficiently active may 
take a part therein. It sometimes lasts for several days, and 
when I witnessed it, was played by two compani^ or bands, of 
about one hundred and fifty individuals eacl^. -The balls used 
are formed of a deer-skin bag, stuflfed with the hair of that 
animal and sewed with its sinews. The clubs are generally three 
feet long, and have at the lower end a sinewy netting, sufficiently 
large to hold the ball, and each player is furnished with one of 
these clubs. With these they catch and throw the ball, and 
though they are not allowed to touch it with their hands, it is 
sometimes kept from once touching the ground for a whole after- 
noon. The station of each party is marked by a pole, on a line 
with which the players stand, just before beginning the game. 
The poles are usually about five hundred yards apart. The ball 
£rst makes its appearance midway between the parties, to whioh 
point a most furious rush is made, and the object to be attained 
is, for the player to throw the ball outside his own Hue of 
standing. 
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- The Olympic beauty of this game is beyond all praise. It 
calls into active exercise every muscle of the human frame, and 
brings into bold relief the supple and athletic forms of the best- 
built people in the world. The only (ymaments worn are 
paint covering the body, which, with the usual exception, 
is entirely naked. At one time a figure will rivet your attention 
similar to the Apollo Belvidere, and at another, you will actually 
be startled by the surpassing elegance of a Mercury. The sole 
music that accompanies the game is a chorus of wild clear 
laughter. The only drawback connected with it is the danger 
of getting your legs broken, or the breath knocked out of your 
body, which are calamities that frequently happen. 

There are not many particulars with regard to manners and 
habits wherein the Sioux Indians differ frt)m their surrounding 
brethren. Living, as they mostly do, in a vast prairie region, 
their favourite and principal mode of travelling is on horseback, 
and, away from the larger rivers, you will find them possessed of 
the finest horses, which they love and protect with true Arabian 
affection. They are of course admirable horsemen, and very 
expert in hunting the buffalo. They are most cruel and vindic- 
tive towards their enemies, and have, from time immemorial, 
been at war with their neighbours of the north and w-est; and 
their hatred of the white man seems to be a cherished emotion 
of their nature. Physically speaking, they are a noble rswje of 
men and women, but universally considered as the Ishmaelites 
of the wilderness. Speakiug of these Indians, reminds me of their 
pictorial historian. Captain Seth Eastman. This gentleman is an 
ojficer in the army, and an artist of ability. He is a native of 
Maiue, has been in the service about eighteen years, and stationed 
at Fort Snelling for the last five. All his leisure time has been 
devoted to the study of Indian character, and the portraying 
upon canvass of their manners and customs, and the more im- 
portant fragments of their history. The Sioux tribes have 
attracted most of his attention, although he has not neglected the 
Chippeways ; and he has done much to make us acquainted with 
the Seminoles of Florida, where he was formerly stationed for 
several years. Excepting afewpaintings^ which he has occasionally 
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presented to his friends, all the test are now in his posses- 
sion, and it was my good fortune to spend many agreeable hours 
admiring their beauties. The collection now numbers about 
four hundred pieces, comprising every variety of scene, from the 
grand Medicine Dance to the singular and affecting Indian 
Grave. When the extent and character of this Indian Galleiy 
are considered, it must be acknowledged to be the most valu- 
able in the country, not even excepting that of George Catlin. 
But what adds greatly to the interest called forth by these pic- 
tures is the use to which they are to be applied. Instead of being 
used as a travelling exhibition to accumiilate gold, this gallery 
is to be presented to a distinguished college, from which the artist 
will only demand the education of his children. There is some- 
thing in this movement so foreign to the sordid passion of our 
age, and so characteristic of the true spirit of art, that the heart 
is thrilled with pleasure when we remember the American soldier- 
artist of the wilderness. 

I have also had the pleasure of meeting at St. Peter^s M. 
Lamarre Piquo, the distinguished French naturalist from Paris. 
He has been in the Indian country upwards of a year, and is to 
remain some months longer. He is on a professional tour, col- 
lecting specimens in every department of natural history, and for 
that purpose is constantly wandering along the rivers, through 
the woods, and over the prairies of i^e north-west, with no com- 
panions but Half-Breeds or Indians. He seems to be a most 
passionate lover of his science, and the appearance of his tem- 
porary store-room or museum is unique and interesting. Here 
an immense bufEalo stares at you with its glassy eyes, while just 
above it, pinned to the wall, may be seen a collection of curious 
beetles, butterflies, and other insects; then an elk and a deer will 
display their graceful forms, while at their feet will be coiled up 
the rattlesnake, the adder, and other frightftil serpents; here the 
otter, the beaver, the fox, the wolf, the bear, and other native 
animals; there a complete flock of web-footed creatui'es, from 
the wild swan and pelican to the common duck; here an eagle 
aiid hawk, a partridge and scarlet-bird; and there, embalmed in 
spirit, a vast variety of cutious reptiles. M. Lamarre Piquo 
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belongs to that honourable class of scholars whose labours tend to 
develop the glorious resources of our country, and among whom 
we find such men as Wilson, Audubon, SiUiman, and Houghton. 

Among the natural beauties associated with St. Peter ought 
not to be forgotten Carver's Cave, the Cascade Waterfell, the 
Lakes, and the Pilot's Nob. The Cave is about four miles below, 
and was named after Carver, who was the first white man that 
explored it thoroughly; its Indian name however was Wahon- 
, teebe, which means Dwelling of the Great Spirit. The entrance 
to it is on the brink of the river, five feet high and about twice 
as wid^; and the arch within is not &r from fifteen feet high 
and twenty broad. The bottom is covered with sand, which 
slopes down to a lake of pure water, the opposite boundary of 
which has never been visited. On one of the inner sides, not 
fiiT from the entrance, are several Indian hieroglyphics, partly 
covered with the moss of bygone centuries. 

About two miles north of St. Peter there empties into the 
Mississippi a small river, named the Laughing Water, which is 
the parent of a beautiful waterfall. The stream is perhaps fifty 
feet wide, and after a wayward passage across the green prairie, 
it finally comes to a precipice of more than one hundred feet deep^ 
and in an unbroken sheet discharges its translucent treasure into 
the pool below. So completely hidden by a mass of foliage is this 
fiiU, that you woxdd pass it by unnoticed were it not for its ever- 
murmuring song. 

The lakes in the neighbourhood of St. Peter, on the bosom 
of the prairie, number some four or five, the most conspicuous of 
which are Harriet and Calhoun. They are not deep, but clear, 
abound in fish, and are encircled by sand. The Pilot's Nob is 
a grass-covered peak, commanding a magnificent series of views* 
To the west lies a boundless prairie; to the north and south the 
fantastic valley of the Mississippi; and to the east a wilderCiess 
of forests and prairie, apparently reaching to the shores of 
Michigan. But let us pass on to the Falls of St. Anthony, which 
are a few miles above St. Peter. 

These Falls are more famous than remarkable. They were 
first visited by Father Hennepin in 1689, who gave them their 
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present name out of respect to Ms patron saint. Their original 
name, in the Sioux language, was Owah-menah, meaning ^o^iw^ 
water. They owe their reputation principally to the fact, that 
they "veto" the navigation of the Upper MississippL They are 
surrounded with prairie, and therefore easily approached from 
every direction. The river here is perhaps half a mile wide, and 
the entire height of the Falls, including the upper and lower 
rapids, is saia to measure some twenty-five or thirty feet, and 
they are consequently without an imposing feature. The line 
of the Falls is nearly straight, but broken near the centre by a 
large island, and just below this jvre no less than seven smaller 
but more picturesque islands, which are looked down upon by 
steep bluffs on either side of the river. For half a mile before 
the waters make their plunge, they glide swiftly across a slant- 
ing, but perfectly flat bed of rock; and after they have reached 
the lower level, they create a sheet of foam, as if venting their 
wrath upon the rocks which impede their progress; but in a 
few moments they murmur themselves to sleep, and then glide 
onward in peace towards the far distant ocean.* 

They seem to be the grand headquarters for the eagles of the 
wilderness, which congregate here in great numbers. At one 
moment a hungry individual might be seen, struggling with a 
bass or trout, directly in the pure foam; and then another, with 
well-filled crop, high 'up in heaven, would be floating on his 
tireless pinions. At another time, too, you might see a crowd of 
them hovering over the body of some floating animal which had 
lost its life while attempting to cross the upper rapids, and fear- 
ful indeed was the shriek of conflict between those warriors of 
the air. 

Associated with the Falls of St. Anthony is the following 
Indian legend. A Chippeway woman, the daughter of a chief, 
and the wife of a warrior, had been cruelly treated by her £uth- 
less husband. She was not beautiful, but young and proud, and 
the mother of a lovely daughter-child. Goaded to the quick by 
repeated wrongs, she finally resolved to release herself from every 

* These falls are seven miles from the hamlet of St. Peter, and geologist! 
Bnppose that that was their original site. 
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trouble, and lier child from evil friends^ hj departing for the 
. Spirit Land, and the Falls were to be the gateway to that 
promised heaven. It was an Indian summer evening, and 
nature was hushed into a deep repose. The mother and her 
child were alone in their wigwam, within sight and hearing of 
the Falls, and the father was absent on a hunting expedition. 
The mother kissed and caressed her darling, and then dressed it 
with all the ornaments in her possession ; while from her own 
person she rejected every article of clothing which she had 
received from her husband, and arrayed herself in richer garments 
which she had made with her own hands. She then obtained a 
full-blown lily, and crushing its petals and breaking its stem, 
she placed it on a mat in the centre of her lodge, as a memorial of 
her wrongs. All things being ready, she seized the child, hastened 
to the river, launched her frail canoe, and in a moment more 
was floating on the treacherous stream. According to a universal 
Indian custom, she sang a wild death-song, — for a moment her 
canoe trembled on the brow of the watery precipice, and in an 
instant more the mother and child were for ever lost in the 
foam below. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A RIDE ON HOBSEBACK. 

CBow-wnra 

My mode of travelling from the Falls of St. Anthony to Crow- 
wing river was on horseback. I obtained mj animal from a 
Frenchman, who accompanied me as guide. There was no 
regular road to follow, but only a well-beaten trail, which ran, 
for the most part, along the eastern bank of the Mississippi, where 
lie a continued succession of prairies and oak-openings. We 
were each furnished with a blanket, a small stock of bread and 
pork, ammunition and a gun. Our horses were young and fleet, 
and mine was particularly easy and graceful in his movements. 
The day was scorchingly hot ; but I was so anxious to proceed that 
I ventured out, and by six o'clock we were on our winding way. 

A few hours had elapsed without meeting with a single adven- 
ture, when I fixed my eyes upon my gun, (which then seemed 
to be about six times as heavy as when we started,) and began 
to wonder whether T was not in a fidr way of illustrating Dr. 
Franklin's story of the whistle. But before I had a chance even 
to cast a look behind, I was startled by the report of my 
companion's gxm, when lo ! just in the shadow of a neighbouring 
thicket I saw a large buck make two frightftd leaps, and then drop 
to the earth quite dead. In a very few moments the two hind 
quarters of the animal were enveloped in his hide, and strapped 
to my friend's saddle ; the tune of my intentions was changed, and 
after taking a lunch of bread we continued our journey. 

Our route, during the afternoon, lay over a portion of the 
prairie that was alive with grouse. My guide considered them 
unworthy game for his gun and skill, and left me to enjoy the 
«port alone. I had no dog to point them; but my horge was so 
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well trained to shoot from, that he answered very well as a sub- 
stitute. I only had to ride into the midst of a flock, frighten 
them, bang away, and dismount to pick them up. And this was 
the manner in which I spent the " lucid intervals" of our frequent 
" halts," by way of resting mysdf and keeping cool. I do not 
desire to tell an unreasonable story ; but I must say, that at sun- 
set I had fastened to my saddle upwards of ^!^j prairie birds. 

We were now; on the margin of a handsome stream, in a 
natural meadow, and, as we found it necessary to feed and 
rest our horses, we gave them some water, hobbled them, and 
turned 4hem at large. In the mean time we amused ourselves 
by cooking and enjoying a portion of our game, and that was my 
first supper in the wilderness. We roasted our meat on one stick, 
while just above it with another stick we melted a slice of pork, 
for the sake of its salty drippings. We despatched a comfortable 
quantity of venison, with an occasional mouthful of pork and 
bread, and used the brains, legs, and breast of a grouse for dessert. 
Our beverage consisted of the purest water, which we quafied in 
a position approaching to the horizontal, though our heels were 
somewhat nearer heaven than our heads. We concluded our 
repast with an hour's snooze, and by the light of a thousand stars 
saddled our horses once more, and resumed our journey. 

It was a cool, calm, cloudless night, and we were the only 
human beings on a prairie which appeared to be illimitable. I 
was informed, however, that a little speck that caught my eye 
far to the westward, was the cabin of an Indian trader, whose 
nearest neighbour, with one exceptioli, was fifty miles off; also 
that the place was on the Mississippi, (which we had left for a 
time,) and was known as little Bock. As I was a good deal 
fatigued, the poetry of that unique ride did not make much of an 
impression upon me. I tried to muster a little sentiment on 
the occasion, but, just as it was about to manifest itself in words, 
my head would suddenly drop upon my shoulder heavier than a 
clod; and like a feeble, flickering lamp, my senses would revive, 
only to be lulled again into a doze and nod. But this sleepy 
state of things was not to last for ever. It so happened that we 
discovered directly in our pathway a solitary wolf, which was 
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smiflBng the ground as if on the scent of some feeble creature 
that would afford him a hearty feast. He was an ugly looking 
rascal, and called forth from my companion a bitter curse. At 
his suggestion we dismounted, and with our guns cocked, 
approached the wolf, using our horses as a kind of shield. We 
had approached within a reasonable shot of the animal, when it 
suddenly started, but seeing nothing but two horses, it paused> 
pricked up its ears, and seemed to be whetting its appetite for a 
supper of horse-flesh. In a moment, however, the signal was 
given, and the two heavy charges of our guns were lodged in the 
body of the wolf, which was at that instant supposed to be in a « 
precarious condition; and, without stopping to see him die, we 
once more mounted our faithful ponies. 

Our excitement having subsided, we gradually fell into a 
drowsy state, that was " heavier, deadlier than before." But 
from this were we also roused, and by the tramp or pattering of 
feet in our rear. We looked, and behold! a herd of wolves were 
coming towards u^ on the keen run. Our horses took fright and 
became unmanageable. The prairie devils were now almost 
upon us, when our horses actually broke loose, and away they ran 
over the plain. It was not long, therefore, before we left our 
enemies far out of sight, and early on the following day we 
reached the mouth of Crow-wing river. My companion with 
difficulty managed to retain his venison ; but when I came to 
count my birds, I found only five remaining, the rest having 
unintentionally been left upon the prairie as food for the robbers 
of the wilderness. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CROW-WING. 

Crow-wtsq," 

The spot thus designated is beautifully situated on the eastern 
side of the Mississippi, directly at the mouth of the river known 
by that name. It is here that the trader Allan Morrison resides, 
whose reputation as an upright, intelligent, and noble-hearted 
man, is coextensive with the entire wilderness of the north-west. 
He is a Scotchman by birth, somewhat advanced in life, and has 
resided in the Indian country for thirty-five years. He possesses 
all the virtues of the trader and none of his vices. He is the 
worthy husband of a worthy Indian woman, the affectionate 
feither of a number of bright children, and the patriarch of all the 
Chippeway Indians who reside on the Mississippi Around his 
cabin and two rude storehouses, at the present time are encamped 
about three hundred Indians, who are visiting him, and I am 
informed that his guests, during the summer, seldom amount to 
less than one hundred. And this is the place where I have 
passed ten of the most truly delightful d^-ys that I ever experi- 
enced. It is at this point that I am to embark in a canoe, with 
Morrison, (accompanied by his unique suite,) who is to be my 
counsellor and friend, while I wander, according to my own free 
will, over the lake region of the extreme Upper Mississippi 

Crow-wing is not only one of the most delightfully located 
nooks in the world, but it is rich in historical and legendary 
associations. A famous battle was once fought here between the 
Chippeways and Sioux. A party of the latter had gone up 
Crow-wing river for the purpose of destroying a certain Chippe- 
way village. They found it inhabited only by women and 
children, every one of whom they murdered in cold blood, and 
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consnmed their wigwamB. It so happened that the Chippeway 
warriors had been expecting an attack, and had consequently 
stationed themselves in deep holes on a high bank of the river 
at Crow-wing, intending to fall upon the Sioux party on their 
way up the river. But they were most sadly disappointed. 
While watching for their enemies, they were suddenly startled 
by a triiunphant shout that floated doum the stream. In perfect 
agony they looked, when lo ! the very party that they were after 
came into fiill view, shouting with delight and tossing up the 
scalps which they had taken. Many a Chippeway brave recog- 
nized the glossy locks of his wife or child, and knew his gloomiest 
anticipations to be trua They remained in ambush for a few 
minutes longer, and when the enemy came within rea<;h of their 
arrows, every single one of them was killed, while their canoes, 
plunder, and bodies were suffered to float down the stream 
unmolested ; and the pall of night rested upon the hills, the glens, 
the waveless river, and the Chippeway camp. 

Among the many legends associated with Crow-wing is one 
about a white panther, who^ home was here when the world 
was young. That panther was the prophet of a certain Chippe- 
way tribe, and had power to speak the Chippeway language. A 
young brave was anxious to revenge the death of a brother, and 
had sought the oracle to learn the success of his intended expedi- 
tion. The panther told him that he must not go, but wait until 
a more propitious season. But the young man headed his party* 
and went; and every one of his followers was killed — ^himself 
escaping by the merest chance. Thinking that the panther had 
caused this calamity, he stole upon this creature and slaughtered 
it in the darkness of midnight. The dying words of the oracle 
were, — " Cruel and unhappy warrior, I doom thee to walk the 
earth for ever, a starving and undying skeleton ! '* And it is said 
that this spectre man, whenever the moon is tinged with red, or 
the aurora-boreaHs floods the sky with purple, may be seen 
flitting in solitude along the banks of the Mississippi. 

Crow-wing is the Windsor of the wilderness, for it is the 
nominal home of the head chief of the Chippeway nation. His 
•name is Hole-in-the-day, and I had firequent opportunities c£ 
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Tisiting him in his lodge. He is about sixty years of age, and k 
remarkably handsome man. He is stem and brave, but mean^ 
vain, treacherous, and crueL He was in the habit of resoiidng 
to the most contemptible tricks for the purpose of obtaining 
whisky, with which he always made a beast of himsel£ He was 
constantly in the habit of talking about himself and exhibiting 
the official papers which he had received from the government in 
Tna-kiTig treaties. The following was the most famous of his deeds, 
and one that he had the hardihood to boast of as something 
creditable. He and some six warriors, while on a hunting tour, 
were hospitably entertained in a Sioux lodge, where resided a 
family of seventeen persons. The two nations were at peace, 
and for a time their intercourse had been friendly. On leaving 
his host, Hole-in-the-day shook him cordially by the hand, with 
a smile upon his countenance, and departed. At midnight, when 
the Sioux family were revelling in thieir peaceful dreams, Hole- 
in-the-day and his men retraced their steps, and without a 
reasonable provocation feU upon the unprotected family, and 
cruelly murdered every member, eiren to the lisping babe. And 
it was in the lodge of this titled leader that I spent whole hours 
in conversation, and from whom I received a present, in the shape 
of a handsome red-stone pipe. It is indeed a singular &Gt, that 
the most interesting and intelligent nation of the West should 
be ruled by such an unworthy chief as Hole-in-the-day. 

A word now about his household. He is the husband of two 
wives, who pursued, while I was present, their various avocations 
in studied silence. Each of them presented me with a pair of 
moccasins, and placed before me whole mocucks of maple sugar. 
In passing, I might remark, that when the Indians are hard push- 
ed for flour or game, they will resort to their sugar, upon which 
they can live for days, and which they consider the most whole- . 
some of food. The children that swarined about the chiefs lodge, 
I was unable to number. His eldest son and successor I frequent- 
ly met, and found him to be quite a Brummel of the woods. The 
following story gave me a glimpse of his character. Some months 
ago, the idea had entered his head that his fether was jealous of 

'^9 incrasfiing popularity among the people. He waa seriously 
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ajSected hy it, and in a fit of anger resolved to starve himself to 
deatk His friends laughed at him^ but to no purpose. He left 
his home, marched into the woods, and ascended a certain hill, 
(called Look-out hill, and used from time immemorial, by the 
Indians, as a point from which to watch the movements of their 
enemies ascending or descending the Mississippi,) where he re- 
mained four days without a particle of food. He was only rescued 
from death by the timely discovery of his friends, who took him 
away by force, and actually crammed some nourishment down 
his throat. 

But my Crow- wing stories are not all related yet. I here 
ssk^ alive and quite happy ^ a warrior who was once scalped in a 
skirmish on the northern shore of Bed Lake. His enemies left 
him on the ground as dead, but, wonderM to relate, he gradually 
recovered, and is now as well as anyjjody ; but perfectly hairless, 
of course, and wears upon his head a black silk handkerchief. 
The summer after this event he was hunting buffalo in the Sioux 
country, when he had another fight with two Indians, both of 
whom he succeeded in butchering, and one of those men was the 
identical Sioux who had taken his scalp a few months before. 

During my sojourn here, I have had frequent opportunities of 
witnessing the Indian mode of swimming. To speak within 
bounds, there must be some sixty boys at Crow-wing who enjoy 
a swim about every hour. When not in the water, they are hard 
at work playing ball, and all in the sweltering sunshine, with their 
ragged looking heads entirely uncovered, and their bodies almost 
naked. As soon as the child is loosened from its prison 
cradle, it is looked upon as a fit candidate for any number of 
duckings, which are about its only inheritance. These children 
are just as much at home in the water as a full-fledged duck. 

They swim with great rapidity, always extending one arm 
forward like a bowsprit, and holding the other closely at the side. 
They are so expert in diving, that when a number are pursuing a 
particular individual, and that one happens to dive, the whole of 
tliem will follow after, and finally all rise a hundred yards off. 
To bring up a pebble from a hole twenty feet deep is looked upon 
as a veiy common feat. «. This art seems to be inherent in their 
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nature, and is the gift of a wise Providence; — ^for all their 
jonmeys are performed on the water, and their canoes are as frail 
as frailty itsel£ It is very seldom that we hear of an Indian 
being drowned. 

The only Indian ceremony I have witnessed at this place, is 
called the Begging Dance. A large party of brave warriors ^had 
come to pay their white father (Mr. Morrison) a disinterested 
visit ; but as they were nearly starved, they said not a word, but 
immediately prepared themselves for the dance, that is universally 
practised throughout the nation. It was night, and all the people 
of Crow-wing were stationed in a lai^e circle before Morrison's 
door; while one swarthy form held aloft a birchen torch, which 
completed such a picture as was never equalled upon canvass. 
The everlasting drum, and rattling of " dry bones," commenced 
their monotonous music; when the most ridiculously dressed 
man that I ever beheld, stepped out from the crowd and com- 
menced dancing, keeping time with a guttural hum. Upon his 
head was a peaked woollen hat, and his flowing hair was filled 
and entangled with burs. On his back he wore the remnant of 
an ancient military coat, and on one leg the half of a pair of 
breeches, while his other propelling member was besmeared with 
mud. In one hand he held the empty skin of a skunk, and in the 
other the gaunt body of a dead crane. Immediately after this 
rare specimen, appeared in regular succession about twenty more 
dressed in a similar manner, and when all out, their dancing 
capers were even more uncouth and laughable than their personal 
appearance. The object of all this was to exhibit their abject 
poverty, and create an atmosphere of good-nature; and it was 
their method of asking Mr. Morrison for food. Soon as he had 
supplied them with flour and pork, they ceased dancing, seized 
the booty, and departed for their wigwams to enjoy a feast. On 
the following day, this band of gentlemen made their appearance, 
painted, and decked out in most splendid style, with the feathers, 
ribbons, scarlet leggins, and other ornaments which they had 
kept hidden imtil after the dance and feast were ended. 

I have as yet accompliihed but little in the way of hunting; 
that is^ but little for this region. On one oocasion I killed seven 
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fine looking ducks^ whicli turned out, however, to be unfit to eat, 
as they were of the dipper species, and a little tqo fishy, even for my 
taste; at one time I killed twenty-five pigeons; at another about 
a dozen grouse; and last of all a couple of young coons. This 
latter game, I would remark, afforded me one of the most 
delectable of feasts. 

But in the way of fishing, the waters about Crow-wing have 
treated me to some of the rarest of sport. The Mississippi at 
this point contains a great variety of fii^ of the mullet and sucker 
genus, but the only two desirable kinds are the muskalonge and a 
V^ry large pika I tried some of these with a fine hook baited 
with a frog, but I could not tempt them in that way. The 
/ashionable mode of taking them is with a spear, by torchlight, and 
during half the hours of one night I performed the part of a de- 
votee to fashion. My pilot was an Indian, and we went in a 
birchen canoe, using birch-bark for a torch. There were a number 
of canoes out that night, and the gliding about of the various 
torches, the wild shores, the ever- varying bed of the river, and 
my own occasional struggle with an immense fish, conspired to 
throw me into a nervous state of excitement which has not 
entirely left me at the present moment. I did think of mention- 
ing the number of prizes that were taken on that memorable night, 
but my modesty forbids; I will only say that I saw extended on 
the shore a muskalonge that weighed fifty pounds, and a pike 
that almost weighed twenty-four. 

Two miles east of Morrison's house is a little lake, some four 
miles in circumference, which is said to contain no other fish than 
black bass. My own experience tells me that this report is true* 
I angled along its sandy shores a number of times, and could 
take nothing but bass. They were small, weighing about a pound, 
dark green on the back, sides a brilliant yellow, and belly 
whita I took them with a fly, and found them delicious eating. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ELK LAKE. 

In mt Canob. 

Elk or Itascs Lake is the fountain head of the MississippL 
It is thought to be almost three thousand miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico^ and two thousand feet above the level of the Atlantia 
It is a small sheet of water, about five miles long, one to two 
miles wide, and contains only one island, which lies directly in 
the centre. The first traveller who visited the lake was Henry 
R Schoolcraft, afber whom the island has been justly named* 
On the south side is a ridge of wood-crowned hUls, which give 
birth to tiny streams, that eventually empty their waters into 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The whole region on the 
north is woody, low, and marshy. The water is dear, deep, and 
full offish; the bottom gravelly; and the entire shore covered 
with reeds and rushes. The trees which abound here are the 
pine, oak, elm, maple, birch, and poplar; and the fish are 
principally the trout, pike, and black bass. The Mississippi 
when it leaves this lake is only about twenty feet wide, but after 
passing through a great number of lakes it spreads itself to the 
width of one hundred and fifty feet, and falls into Hed Cedar 
Lake. This portion of the Great River might well be likened 
to the infant Hercules, for it is the master of every thing around 
it, and rambles onward as if conscious of its dawning power. 
Upon the whole, however, it runs through a cheerless wilderness. 

The region of Elk Lake was once famous for the number of 
its animals, and derives its name from the following l^end of a 
mammoth Elk. This creature is said to have measured the 
length of two large canoes, and with his horns had power to 
split a pine-tree. His lair was in a valley among the neighbour- 
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ing hills, where he reigned supreme; and it. was cnstomdry for 
all the animals of the north, which were of giant size in those 
days, to make him an annual visit. As they were so numerous, 
they were compelled to occupy the country for many miles 
around, which accounts for its excessive flatness. The object of 
this " world's convention" was to consult the king of beasts as 
to the forests and plains they were to occupy during the follow- 
ing year, and to partake of the water of the small lake, which 
had power to protect them from every disease or accident; and 
such was the state of things, when an enemy made its appear- 
ance, and the reign of the Emperor Elk was ended. 

Those were the days when giants inhabited the earth, and the 
region where they most congregated was in the far South. It 
so happened that a hunting party of these people wandered to 
the North, and finally pitched their tents in the vicinity of this 
lake. Among the animals they succeeded in killing was the 
mammoth Elk, which they found asleep, and pierced with a 
poisoned arrow. The heavens were immediately filled with 
clouds, a heavy rain deluged the earth, and with their booty, in 
melancholy mood, the hunters started on their return. The 
rain was so abundant that the lake overflowed its banks;, forming 
a little stream, which finally widened into a broad river, and 
emptied into an unknown sea; and on the bosom of this river 
did the hunters float in their newly-made canoes, until they 
found themselves in their own country. The conclusion of the 
whole matter was, that from that year all the animals of the 
earth began to dwindle in size, and the men of that time were 
reduced in stature to the height of their younger children. 

A more suggestive legend than the above I have seldom heard. 
To my mind, it illustrates the poetical genius of the Indian, and 
throws much Ught upon the history of the Mound Builders. I 
obtained it from the lips of an old Indian hermit, as I sat in his 
solitary lodge, at the foot of one of the hills which look down 
upon Elk Lake. 

On the summits of those hills I spent a number of days, 
pondering upon the strange wild scenery which surrounded me. 
At one time I revelled over a morning landscape. The sun had 

c 
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just risen above an ocean of forests, and the sky was eelioing 
witli a thousand strains of melody. Earth was awake, and 
clothed in her fresh green garment. The mists had left the long 
low valleys, and revealed to the open sky winding rivers and 
lakes of surpassing loveliness. Every thing was laughing with 
joy under the glorious influence of the summer sun. 

The elk and the deer, to my mind's eye, were cropping their 
morning repast, with the dew-showers trickling from their sides. 
Gracefully did the smoke curl upward fix)m an Indian village. 
The hunters were preparing for the chase. I saw them enter 
their canoes, silently glide down a river, and finally lose them- 
selves among the islands of a vast swamp. None were left in 
that village but women and children. While the former busied 
themselves in their rude occupations, the latter were sporting in 
the sunshine, some shooting at a target, some leaping, some 
swimming, and others dancing. 

A rushing soimd now feU upon my ear from a neighbouring 
thicket. It was a wounded moose, that had sought refuge from 
a hunter. The arrow had pierced his heart, and, like an exiled 
monarch, he had come here to die. He writhed and bounded 
in agony. One effort more, and all was still. The noisy raven 
was now to feed upon those delicately-lbrmed limbs, and pluck 
from their sockets those eyes, which were of late so brilliant and 
full of fire. But after all, lovely, lovely indeed, was that morning 
landscape of the pathless wilderness. 

At one time I gazed upon a noontide panorama. Not a breath 
of air was stirring, and the atmosphere was hot and sultry. The 
leaves find the green waves of the distant prairie were motion- 
less. The birds were tired of singing, and had sought the 
shadowy recesses of the wood. The deer was quenching his 
thirst in some nameless stream, or panting with heat in some 
secluded dell. On an old diy tree, whose giant arms stretched 
upward as if to grasp the clouds, a solitary bald eagle had 
perched himself. It was too hot even for him to enjoy a bath 
in the upper air; but presently, as if smitten with a new thought, 
he spread Out his broad pinions, and slowly ascended to the 
zenith, — whence I fimcied that the glance of his keen eyes could 
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ahnost rest upon the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The butterfly 
and wild bee were resting on the fall- blown flowers; and silence 
reigned in the Indian village. The children, exhausted with 
heat and play, had gone to He down, some in their cabins, and 
some in the cool shadow of the trees. Earth and air were so 
tranquil, that it seemed as if nature was ofiering up a prayer. 
Winding far away to the south was the Mississippi, Ruling away 
to the bending sky. 

Towards evening a cloud obscured the sky. The wind arose, 
and was followed by a roaring sound, — and now a storm was 
spending its fiiry upon forest and prairie. Loud thunder echoed 
through the firmament, and the fiercest lightnings flashed forth 
their fire. The forests were bending as if every tree would 
break. An old oak, which stood in its grandeur upon the plain, 
now lay prostrata The parched soil was deluged with rain, 
But finally the storm spent its fury, and the clouds, like « 
routed army, were passing away in dire confusion. A rainbow 
then arched the heavens, and a fresh but gentle breeze was 
pleasantly fanning my cheek. 

I ako looked upon this wilderness landscape at a later hour. 
As the sun descended, the clouds came out to meet him, decked 
in their most gorgeous hues, while the evening star smiled at his 
approach. He had left the valleys in twilight, and I knew that 
his last beams were gilding with gold the Rocky Mountains, 
The moon ascended to her throne, and the whippoorwill 
commenced her evening hymn. On heavy wings a swan flew 
past me; she was going perhaps to her home on the margin of 
Hudson's Bay. A stir was in the Indian village, for they had 
returned with their canoes loaded with game. The customary 
festival had commenced, and most strangely did their wild musio 
sound, as it broke on the surrounding solitude. The doe had 
gone to her grassy couch, the feathered multitudes were sleeping, 
and night had fallen upon the world. 

It was now midnight, and I stood in the centre of an ap- 
parently boundless wilderness of forests and prairies; while far 
away to the north-west reposed a range of hills, which seemed t^ 
me like a vast caravan of the antediluvian Mound Builc' 
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The moon bad compassed the heavens, and was near her setting. 
A thousand stars were by her side. She flooded with her silver 
beams the leaves, the waves, and distant hills. Every voice 
within the Indian village was bushed. The warrior, asleep 
upon bis mat, was dreaming of a new bnnting-gronnd; the 
youth, of the dark-eyed maiden whom be loved; and the child, of 
the toys of yesterday. The pale face bad not yet trespassed 
upon tiieir rights; and, as they were at peace with the Great 
Spirit, they were contented and happy. Deeply impressive was 
the hour. The wind was up, and, wailed an awful anthem as it 
swept througb the dark pines. The owl was noiselessly flying 
from tree to tree, and the beautiful whippoorwill was sleeping. 
The splash of a leaping fish, or the bowl of a wol^ were the only 
sounds whicb feU upon my ear. And when I retraced my 
journey from the summit of the Elk Hills and the margin of Elk 
Lake, few and brief were the words that escaped my lips, for 
my heart was oppressed by tbe wonders I had seen. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

LBECH LAKS. 

I^ MT CAKOB. 

Leech Lake lies in the midst of a forest, mostly composed of 
pine^ maple, oak, elm, and trftmara^^k. It is supposed to be about 
forty miles in length, and perhaps twenty to twenty-five in 
width. Its shores are veiy irregular; it contains a number of 
large islands, and a trading post of some antiquity. It derives 
its name (Casagasque) from the story, that the first man who 
discovered it, saw in it a leech that was wider across the back 
than an ordinary Indian mat. It is deep and dear, has a sandy 
bottom and shores, and is &r-{amed for its white fish, though 
possessing almost every other variety in great abundance. 
Three of its most prominent islands are known by the names of 
the Goose, the Pelican, and the Bear. The first has a desolate 
appearance, and is inhabited only by immense numbers of water- r 
fowl; the second is noted for its fishing-grounds, and a certain 
species of the pelican said to be found only on its shores; and 
the third has a good soil, is thickly wooded, and somewhat 
cultivated by a tribe of Indians, who own the lake, and inhabit 
the surrounding country. 

This tribe of people glory in the name of FiUagers, and 
^ly deserve the name. If they happen to meet a stranger 
Indian, or trader, each one will unceremoniously help himself to 
an article that he likes, politely remarking, that for his part h^ 
desires nothing more, after which they feed the unfortunate man 
well, but let him depart with nothing but a blanket or jacket.^ 
The Pillagers are a brave, proud, and warlike people, but, on 
account of their thieving peculiarity, are universally hated and 
feared. But they are good hunters, and pay more attention to 
agriculture than 4ny other tribe in the nation^ 
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Daring my stay at LeecH Lake I had an opportunity of 
witnessing a Medicine Dance, and of obtaining some infonnation 
witH regard to tHe Medicine Society. It is a religions rite^ and 
practised on a great yarieiy of occasions. At this time the 
dance was given by a man who had lost a relativa The 
ceremony commenced at tw'elve o'clock at nighty and lasted until 
the evening of the following day; and such a perfect mixtore of 
ridicnlons dancing, horrible yelling, and nnoonth dressiog, I 
never before witnessed, and never wish to witness again. It 
positively seemed as if all the more unearthly creations of Dante 
had been let loose upon the earth, and had sought the heart of 
the wilderness, to rejoice at their fireedom, and portray the 
miseries of helL I wonld, bnt cannot, adequately describe the 
scene, and I can only expect my more imaginative readers to 
obtain the faintest idea of its strange, strange appearance. 

White men and Indians who have never been initiated into 
the mysteries of the Grand Medicine, are not allowed to be 
present during the first part of the celebration. From what I 
have seen and heard about it, I am convinced that it is nothing 
in the world but an Indian and sa/oage species of Freemasonry. 
A Medicine man would sooner die than divulge the secrets of 
his order. The ceremony on the occasion above mentioned, was 
performed in the immediate vicinity of the deceased; while a . 
conversation was carried on with the dead, and food placed by 
its side, as if it had been a living and hungry individual Then 
it was that their medicine bags were taken out, and as each 
, Indian has a certain medicine, or preparation which he supposes 
his skin to possess, he attempts to manifest its virtues on this 
occasion. By breathing into the nostrils of the skin, he imparts 
to it a particular charm, by which he can cure the sick or destroy 
his enemies. Hence the great fear that these conjurers iospire 
in all others. Medicine men support each other in every thing 
they may happen individually to require, even to the murder of 
an unfortunate child. When a man has passed the highest 
degree, he can command the services of his brethren for any 
purpose. The price of admission is sis pieces for each grade, and 
there are eight grades. By one piece they mean a blanket, a 
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pair of leggiBS, a knife, a gun, or any other useful article. The 
man who gives the most expensive pieces is highly honoured, 
and can make the largest demands upon the society, so that the 
older members obtain a revenue for their former expendi- 
tures. When they wish to inform a distant lodge of the faith- 
lessness of a member, they despatch a piece of tobacco; the 
guilty man is always known and never admitted, but when they 
prove true, their membership is inherited. The missionaries of 
the west are inclined to believe that this Medicine institution is 
the grand obstacle to the promulgation of the Christian religion 
among the Indians. 

I also witnessed while at Leech Lake the conclusion of a 
ceremony that was conmienced some weeks before. There had 
been a Virgin Dance, the prominent features of which are as 
follows. All the virgins of the village assemble together and 
seat themselves in a large circle. In the midst of this company 
are collected all the young men of the village, who dance for the 
amusement of the ladies. But if it so happens that one of the 
men stops suddenly and poiiits his finger at a particular girl, 
she is at once looked upon as having lost her virginity; if the 
charge is substantiated the girl is disgraced, but if not, the 
young man must die. The condusion that I alluded to was, the 
execution, in cold blood, of a fine-looking young man, who had 
attempted, without cause, to ruin the reputation of a girl by 
whom he had been rejected. In an imguarded moment he had 
been stabbed, and when I saw him, he was weltering in his 
blood. It was a most terrible exhibition of justice and cruelty, 
and made me partly admire and then utterly despise the 
character of the whole Indian race. 

While at this lake a couple of trappers made their appearance 
from the Red River wilderness, where they had been himting 
during the past winter, but owing to an accident had been detained 
from returning until the present time. They were half-breeds, 
and as wild a pair of beings as 1 ever beheld. Their furs, at the 
■usual prices, would probably bring them some fifteen hundred 
dollars. Their place of destination was St. Louis, where each 
one had a wife and children* Their intention was to rer 
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with their friends until November, when they would dive into 
the wilderness again. 

I only heard three legends at Leech Lake. One gives the 
origin of a certain miniature whirlpool, which may be seen on 
the south side. A couple of Chippeway women, while crossing 
in a canoe, were pursued by Sioux Indians, but the Lake Spirit, 
out of compassion for their misfortune, struck the water with 
his wings, and opened an easy pathway to the Spirit Land. The 
second story is about Pelican Island. It is said that no Indian 
ever visited it without being caught in a storm; and that it has 
for centuries been inhabited by strange people. They were never 
visible excepting from the main shore, for when the island was 
searched no tracks or wigwam-poles could be seen, nothing but 
rocks, grass, and reeds. At the present time, none but the bravest 
dare land upon its shore with their canoes. 

The third legend that I heard connected with this lake, waa 
about a famous battle once fought between the gods of the 
white man and the red man. A great many summers ago, a 
race of white people made their appearance on the shores of this 
country, and, as they were a strange people, the red men of th© 
wilderness were disposed to love them. As the former were 
very poor, the latter presented them with a few acres of land to 
cultivate. As the white men increased in numbers, they craved 
more land, but the red men would not yield to their extravagant 
solicitations. In the mean time the strange people were beoom-* 
ing powerful In process of time the Big Manito became 
displeased with them, and was determined that this usurpation 
should cease. He visited the white man's god, and told him 
that he must take back his ambitious children. The white man's 
god replied that he would do no such thing, but was determined 
to protect his own. Manito then told him that the question 
must be decided by battle. A famous battle was fought, and 
the white man's god triumphed. He took Manito prisoner, and 
tied him to an oak with hickory saplings, but he finally made 
his escape, and with his children took up his home in the more 
remote wilderness. 

The region of Leech Lake i& somewhat famous for the quantity 
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and good quality of the original maize or Indian com. When 
I was there it was not sujBiciently advanced to be eaten, even in 
a green state, but I obtained a fact with regard to corn planting, 
which may be new to my readers. All the labour connected with 
the raising of com is performed by the women, who take it upon 
themselves as an offset to the hardships endured by the men in 
hunting. It is customary for them afber they have planted the 
seed, to perform, in a state of nudity, a nocturnal walk through 
the field, which ceremony is supposed to protect the grain from 
the destroyiQg insect or worm. 

During my stay at this lake, I received fix)m my friend 
Morrison, the following facts with regard to the game now 
inhabiting this region. The black bear, the black and grey 
wolff the elk, the moose, and the deer, the otter, the mink, 
porcupine, white fisher^ fox, the coon, the martin, the rabbit, and 
a variety of squirrels, are as abundant as ever; the grisly bear 
and buffalo are found only occasionally ; and the beaver is entirely 
extinct. Among the birds that I saw were eagles, fish-haw^s, 
night-hawks, owls, loons, the swan, the crane, a great variety of 
ducks, the pigeon, the woodpecker, blue-jay, black and blue-bird, 
red-bird, and the king-bird; and among the fish that may be 
found in Leech Lake, are the white-fish, the trout, the pike, the 
pickerel, the bass, the sucker, and the mullet. It is said the white- 
fish of this lake originated from the brains of a woman; and I am 
also told that its shores have in times past yielded more wealth 
in the way of fdrs than any other place of the same extent in 
the north-west. But enough. It is time that I should close this 
desultory paper, else my reader will accuse me of practising the 
characteristic peculiarity of the tmimoU Leech. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SANDY LAKE. 

St. Louis Riteb. 

I NOW write from tlie margin of a stream wMch fells into 
Lake Superior, towards which I am impatiently pursuing my 
way. Sandy Lake, where ended my voyaging on the Mississippi, 
is one of the most femous lakes of the north-west. It lies only 
about three miles east of the great river, almost directly west 
from Lake Superiorj^ and is about six miles long. Over the 
intervening route which connects the two water wonders of our 
country, more furs and Lidian goods have been transported than 
over any other trail in the wilderness. The lake received its 
name from the French, on account of its sandy shores, which are 
remarkably beautifrd, abounding in agates and cornelians. There 
is a trading post here, which is said to have been established 
ninety years ago; and in a certain log cabin which was pointed 
out to me, I was told fiirs had been stored to the value of fifty 
millions of dollars. 

The shores of this lake are hilly, and being full of beautiful 
islands, it presents a most interesting appearance. The water is 
clear and abounds in fish, of which the black bass, the pike, and 
white-fish are the most abundant. 

The voyager in pursuing this route always finds it necessaiy 
to make a number of portages. The original manner in which 
I performed one of these I will briefly describe. 

When the company to which I belonged had landed on the 
eastern shore of Sandy Lake, I immediately inquired for the 
trail, seized my gun, and started on ahead, hoping that I might 
succeed in killing a few pigeons for supper.. The path was well 
beaten, the scenery interesting, and I went on with alight heart 
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told a head full of fentastic images bom of the wild forest. The- 
only creature in the way of game that I saw was a large red 
deer, which suddenly startled me by a shrill snort, and bounded 
away as if in scorn of my locomotive powers. Soon as my hair 
Was fairly settled to its natural smoothness on my head, (how 
Tery uncomfortable it is to be frightened!) the deer made a dig- 
nified panso, and I attempted to draw near by dodging along 
behind the trees. 

Soon as I was through dodging, I looked up and found that 
toy game was missing, and I therefore wheeled about to resume 
my journey. My intention was reasonable and lawful, but then 
arose the thought, what direction shall I pursue? The more I 
pondered the more my wonder grew, and, after a series of ineffec- 
tual rambles, I finally concluded that I had lost my way, and 
must spend the night, literally speaking, "in the wilderness alone." 
I now record my tale without a particle of emotion, but I can 
tell you that my feelings and reflections on that occasion were 
uncomfortable in the extreme. 

After wandering about the woods until my feet were blistered, 
I concluded to pitch my tent for the night, although the only 
things I had with me to make me comfortable in my solitude, 
were an unloaded gun, a horn half full of powder, and my shot 
bag, empty of shot and balls. I happened to be in a deep 
valley, which was entirely covered with pine-trees. One of them 
had two large branches that shot out together about a dozen feet 
from the groimd, and as I hadno sure way of keeping off an enemy, 
I managed to climb up to them, and there spent the night, with- 
out once budging from my interesting roost. 

I was not visited by any goblins on that memorable night, but 
the actual miseries which ministered to me during the dark hours 
were very numerous. In the first place, I had to watch the 
deepening shadows of the evening, tormented by hunger and 
thirst. Instead of having an opportunity to satisfy my own 
appetite, it seemed as if all the musquitoes of the wilderness had 
assembled together for the purpose of having a feast on my own 
flesh and blood. But nature granted me a brief respite from 
this torment, by causing a heavy shower to fall, which had a' 
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tendency to cool my feverish lips and brow, and allowed me a 
lucid interval of sleep. 

But this blessedness was soon ended; for in a fit of the night- 
mare I had a very narrow escape from falling to the ground* 
^Afber I had flEdrly recovered myself and again drank in the 
horrors of a musquito dirge, I ahnost made up my mind to drop 
at any rate, and thereby end my life and the enjoyment of my 
infernal enemies. 

But there was soon another change in the character of my 
miseries. An immense owl had the impudence to perch himself 
on a limb above my head, whence he poured forth a flood of the 
most horrible screaming that mortal ever heard. Soon as the 
echoes thus awakened had melted into silence, a crackling 
sound fell upon my ear, and I beheld an old bear straggling along, 
as if he was sure of enjoying a feast of fresh meat 

He halted and snuffed around the base of a tree, which stood 
only a few yards distant from the one I occupied, and then con- 
tinued on his way. He seemed to know that human feet had 
lately trodden the valley; but rationally concluding that no sen- 
sible man would remain in that particular region any longer than 
he could possibly help it, he did not trouble himself about the 
scent he had discovered. I felt grateful towards the old savage 
for his unintentional politeness; but if my gun had been loaded 
with only one baU, I should have fsivoured him with an unex- 
pected salute. 

The hours which followed this event, and preceded the dawn, 
were the longest that I ever experienced. My wretchedness was 
indescribable ; I was cold and hungry, and in a perfect fever from 
want of sleep, and the insect poison infused into my whole body; 
but morning came at last, and with it the warm bright sunshine 
and the silence of the Sabbath; only a loud clear chorus of sweetest 
melody echoed through the pine forest valley, from the throats 
of a thousand feathered minstrels. 

On descending from my elevated position, I ascended a high 
hill, from whose summit I coxdd look down upon a beautiful 
lake, where I saw my fellow-travellers all quietly afloat in their 
canoes. I loaded my gun with powder and fired a signal, which 
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WBfl answered by a snout, tliat was far sweeter to my ears at that 
particular moment than even the song of birds. When the 
Indians who had been hunting after me had returned, and when 
I resumed my seat in the canoe, and had a slice of cold pork be- 
tween my fingers, I was quite happy, in spite of the many jokea 
cracked at my expense. 
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CHAPTEK IX 

THE ST. LOUIS RIVEK. 

Mouth of the St. Lom^ 

By looking on the map you will observe tliat this river enters 
Lake Superior on the extreme west. I had not the means of 
ascertaining its precise length, but was told that above the sa- 
vannah, where I struck it, it is an inconsiderable stream. From 
that point to the lake it is a majestic river, and I should 
suppose the distance to be nearly one hundred and fifty miles. 
It has more the appearance of a wild New England river than 
any other that I have seen in the western country. It is exceed- 
ingly rocky, and so fuU of sunken boulders and dangerous rapids^ 
that it never could be made navigable further up than Fond 
du Lac, which is twenty miles from Lake Superior. The water 
is perfectly clear, but of a rich snuff colour, owing probably to the 
swamps out of which it runs. It is said to rise and fall very 
suddenly. Its entire shores are without a solitary habitation 
(excepting at the trading post already mentioned), and the 
scenery is picturesque, wild, and romantic. But I hear the roar 
of its glorious cataracts, and must attempt a description of them. 

There is a place on this river called the Knife Portage, from 
the fact that the rocks, of slate formation, are exceedingly sharp 
and pointed, where the stream forms a large bend, and where 
the voyager has to make a portage of twelve miles. The length 
of this bend may be sixteen miles, and in that distance the water 
has a fall of about three hundred and twenty feet. The width 
of the river may be from three to four hundred yards. At this 
point (just above Fond du Lac) are three nameless waterfalls, 
whose aggregate dimensions are indeed stupendous. The water 
of one tumbles over a pile of pointed rocks, and after twisting 
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Itself into every possible variety of falls and foaming streams, 
finally mnrmnrs itself to sleep in a pool eighty feet below the 
summit whence it takes its first leap. 

The principal fall, or rather cataract, is nearly one hundred 
feet high, and the water at times rushes over almost in a solid 
and unbroken body. 

The walls of slate on either side are lofty, and " crowned with 
a peculiar diadem of trees;" and as the roaring of the fall is 
deafening, its effect upon me was allied to that of Niagara. The 
pools at the bottom appeared to be black and fathomless, but the 
spray was whiter than snow, and the rainbows beautiful beyond 
comparison. When I gazed upon the features of this superb 
watOT-wonder, united as they were in one complete picture; 
when I listened to the scream of the eagle mingling with its roar, 
and thought of the xminhabited wilderness in every Ndirection 
around me, I was deeply impressed. 

I visited this cataract accompanied by a party of Indians, and, 
owing to the length of time it took us to reach it, we were com- 
pelled to spend the night in its immediate vicinity. We built 
our watch-fire on the southern shore, in a sheltering bay, about 
one hundred yards from the highest leap, and on a spot where we 
could command a complete view of the superb picture. 

Our supper on that occasion was composed exclusively of veni- 
son, as one of the party had succeeded in killing a deer in one of 
his mormng excursions ; and though I had not eaten for nine or 
ten hours, I seemed to have lost my appetite, and took my food 
merely as a matter of necessity. After our repast was ended, two 
of the Indians lighted their birchen torches and jumped into a 
canoe for the purpose of spearing fish. I watched them with 
peculiar iuterest, and saw them perform one feat which was truly 
wonderful. They had wounded an immense pike on a shoal, very 
near a column of the falling element, when the stricken creature 
floundered away into the foaming water, and the canoe darted on 
in quick pursuit, as if its inmates were determiued to capture or 
die. One moment it seemed as if the torrent of water must be 
pouring into the canoe, and the torches be extinguished, and then 
again, I could only see a halo of light, looking like the sun rising 
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at midniglit, as the fishermen gKded behind a sheet of water or 
a cloud of sptay. They were successful in their sport, and finally 
returned and laid their prize at my feet. The party then 
enjoyed a pipe for about twenty minutes, when the younger In- 
dians commenced playing their fevourite moccasin game, and I 
spent the remainder of the evening conversing with the chief and 
patriarch of the band, from whom I gathered the following tradi- 
tion respecting the cataract. 

" More moons ago than I can count," said the old man, " thfe 
^country lying between the big lake (Superior) and the place 
where the sun goes down, was owned by the Sioux nation, which 
was then immensely powerful. They were very cruel in their 
war&re, and did every thing in their power to annihilate the 
Chippeway nation. The Great Spirit was not their friend, but 
ours j and once, when a multitude of their warriors were pursuing 
some of our hunters down the river, the Great Spirit suddenly 
kicked out the bottom in this place, and the principal eiiemies of 
our nation were all destroyed. Since that time we have been the 
possessors of this vast country, and the children of our ancient 
enemies catch the bufi^o in a far distant prairie land." 

With this legend deeply impressed on my mind (the telling of 
which occupied my companion for nearly two hours) I ordered 
more wood to be placed on the fire, and leaving the others to 
take care of themselves, rolled myself in my blanket, and was 
soon asleep. I was awakened only once during the night, and that 
was -by the distant howl of a wolf, mingling with the solemn 
anthem of the cataract. I sat up for a moment to look upon the 
scene, but the sky was covered with clouds, and it was exceed- 
ingly dark. Even the embers of our watch-fire had ceased blazing. 
Around me lay 4ny companions in a deep sleep. Once more did 
I listen to that dreadful howl, and that godlike voice of many 
waters, until, like a Mghtened child, I hastily covered my head 
and went to sleep. On the following morning we resumed our 
journey in the midst of a rain storm ; the memory of that night 
and that cataract, however, haunting me like a dream. 

Another perpendicular fiill within the bend I have mentioned, 
is some two miles down the stream, and is only about fifty fe^ 
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in height, but its grandeur is somewhat enhanced by the rapids 
which succeeded it, and which have a fall of some forty or fifty feet 
more. An old trader tells me that I am the first traveller from 
the states who has ever taken the trouble actually to visit these 
cataracts. If this is a fact, and as the Indians, so far as I can 
learn, have never christened them, I claim the privilege of giving 
them a name. Let them, then, be known hereafter as the Chippe- 
way Falls.. It is a singular circumstance that a pine-tree might 
be cut in this interior wilderness, and if launched in one of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi, or in the St. Louis river, and 
propelled by favourable winds alone, could, in process of time, be 
planted in the hidl of a ship at any seaport on the globe. 

The navigable portion of the St. Louis, as before remarked, 
extends only about twenty miles from the lake, at which point 
is the place legitimately called Fond du Lac. It is an ancient 
trading post, and contains about half a dozen white inhabitants, 
viz., a worrthy missionary and his interesting family. The agent 
of the Fur Ck>mpany and his assistants are half-breeds, and a 
most godless set of people they are. It is a general rendezvous 
for several Indian tribes, and wh&a. I was there was quite crowded 
with the barbarians. , 

Fond du Lac, so far as the scenery is concerned, is one of the 
most truly delightful places that I ever met with in my life. 
The first white man who traded here was the father of my friend 
Morrison, after whom the highest hill in the vicinity was named. 
Upon this eminence I spent a pleasant afternoon, revelling over 
a landscape of surpassing loveliness. Far below me lay an ex- 
tensive natural meadow, on the left of which was a pretty lake, 
and on the right a little hamlet composed of log cabins and bark 
wigwams. ^The broad valley of the St. Louis fiuied away to 
the east, studded with islands, and protected on either side by a 
ringe of high wood-crowned hills, beyond which reposed in its 
conscious pride the mighty lake-wonder of the world. The 
atmosphere which rested upon the whole scene seemed to halo 
every feature, and with the occasional tinkling of a solitary cow- 
bell, combined to fill my heart with an indescribable pleasure. 

Most of my rambles about this place were performed in oom- 
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pany with the missionary already mentioned. He informed mo 
that the surrounding country aboimded in rich copper ore, in 
agates and cornelians of the first water, and that all the smaller 
streams of the country afforded rare trout fishing. If this end 
of- Lake Superior should become, as I doubt not it will, famous 
for its miQes, Fond du Lac would be a most agreeable place to 
reside in, as it is easily reached by vessels. I was hospitably- 
entertained by this ^ntleman, and could not but contrast the 
appearance of his dwelHng with that of his neighbour, the French 
trader. In the one you might see a small library, a large fimiily 
Bible, the floor covered with matting, (fee., a neat, tidy, and in- 
telligent wife and children; in the other, a pack of cards, a bar- 
rel of whisky, a stack of guns, and a family whose filthiness was 
only equalled by the total ignorance of its various members. 
And this contrast only inadequately portrays the difference 
between Christianity and heathenism. 

I left Fond du Lac about daybreak, with a retinue of some 
twenty canoes, which were freighted with Indians bound to 
a payment at La Pointe. It was one of those misty summer 
mornings when every object in nature wears a bewitching aspect, 
and her still small voice seems to whisper to the heart that it is 
not the " whole of life to live, nor the whole of death to die," and 
when we feel that God is omnipotent and the mind immortaL 
But the scenery of this portion of the river is beautiful — ^beau- 
tiftd beyond any thing I had imagined to exist in any country 
on the globe. The entire distance from Fond du Lac to thi* 
place, as before mentioned, is not far from twenty miles. The 
river is very broad and deep, and completely filled with wooded 
islands, while on either side extends a range of mountains which 
are as wild and solitary as when brought into existence. 

Every member of the voyaging party seemed to be happy, and 
we travelled at our ease, for the purpose of prolonging the enjoy- 
ment of the voyage. At one time we landed at the base of a 
cliff, and while I made a drawii^ or ransacked the shore for 
agates and cornelians, and the young Indians clambered up a hill- 
side for roots or berries, the more venerable personages of the 
party would sit in their canoes, qtdetly puffing away at their 
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pipes as they watched the movements of then* younger com- 
panions. Ever and anon might be heard the report of a gun, or 
the whiz of an arrow, as we happened to .pass the feeding-place 
of a flock of ducks, the nest of. an eagle or raven, or the marshy 
haunt of a musk-rat or otter. Now we surprised a couple of deer 
swimming across the river, one of which the Indians succeeded 
in capturing; and now we hauled up our canoes on a sandy 
island, to have a talk with some lonely Indian family, the smoke 
of whose wigwam had attracted our attention, rising from be- 
tween the trees. Our sail down the river occupied us until about 
ten o'clofe]^ when we reached the mouth of the river, and disem- 
barked for the purpose of preparing and eating our break&st. 
We landed on the river side of a long sandy point, and, while 
the Indians were cooking a venison steak and a large trout, I 
rambled over the sand hills, and as the sun came out of a cloud 
and dissipated every vestige of the morning mist, obtained my 
first view of Lake Superior, where, above the apparently bound- 
less plain I could only discover an occasional gull wheeling to and 
fro as if sporting with the sunbeams. 
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CHAPTER X 

KECOLLECTIONS OF MICHIGAN. 

On the "River Baisdt. 
. MicmsAWGTEGAN is the Indian name for the state olf Michi- 
gan, and the meaning of it is, the Lake Country. It is my native 
state, and as I have recently visited it after an absence of more 
than a dozen years, and as it is not yet entirely redeemed from 
its original state of nature, it is meet, I ween, that I should, 
while within its borders, wind up my echoes of the wilderness. 
This is the country where I spent the morning of my days, — 
the theatre where my ftiture character in the drama of life was 
formed and £r^ acted out. Eemote from the glitter and noise 
of the great human world, I used to wander alone through its 
dark forests, and bathe iq its pure streams, without a care or 
thought to mar the peacefulness of life. A thousand words, 
now full of meaning, and familiar to my ear, were then biit un- 
meaning sounds. Those were the days when I sported on the 
lap of nature, feeling it to be a luxury to breathe. Will they 
ever return? Ask that evening breeze whether it wiQ ever again 
cool the fevered brow of that dying man? But very dear to me 
are my recollections of Michigan, and I would not part with 
them for the treasures of the world. 

The character of its scenery and people is as original as its 
situation. Almost surrounded by water, it possesses all the 
advantages of an island, while at the same time it is but a small 
portion of a vast whole. Its streams are numerous and dear, 
but generally sluggish. A portion of the extreme north is un- 
inhabited by human beings, owing to its barrenness. Huge 
granite mountains here loom upward in eternal solitude; some- 
times presenting the appearance of having been severed asunderxi 
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aiid scattered around hj some miglity convulsion of nature. Oii 
the borders of the cold and desolate lakes thus formed, the crane 
and bittern rear their young. Occasionally, on the brow of some 
jutting crag, may be discovered the meagre hut of some poor 
Indian. Perhaps a barbarous anchorite, to whom the voice of 
his fellow-man is a grating sound, and to whom existence is but 
a mist, a dream; or it may be some disgraced .warrior, who has 
been banished from friends and home, to dwell in this dreary 
solitude, with no companions but a half-starved dog, rugged 
pines, and frowning rocks. But this section is said to contain 
the richest copper mine in the known world. 

The surfeoe of the western half is destitute of rocks, and un- 
dulating; and it is here that the loveliest of lakes, and streams, 
and prairies are to be found. Lake Michigan, the second in the 
world, is its western boundary. The eastern portion is entirely 
original in its appearance, possessing many beauties peculiarly 
its vown. It is so level and low, that a stranger, approaching it 
from Lake Erie, is ofben surprised to £nd himself in port, while 
in the act of looking out for land. This shore is watered by the 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie. 

No one, who has never witnessed them, can form any idea of 
the exquisite beauty of the thousand lakes which gem the western 
part of Michigan. They are the brightest and purest mirrors the 
virgin sky has ever used to adorn herself Their banks are fre- 
quently dotted by human dwellings, the humble though comfort- 
able abodes of a sturdy yeomanry. That one which takes its name 
from an Indian called Baubeese, and which is the outlet of the St. 
Joseph river, I will match against any other of its size in the world. 

Notwithstanding what has been so often said by the artificial 
inhabitants of cities, concerning the hardships and ignorance of 
the backwoodsman's life, there is many a stout heart, exalted 
mind, and noble soul, whose dwelling-place has been for years on 
the borders of these very lakes. I know this to be true, for I 
have slept beneath their roo&, and often partaken of their johnny- 
cake and fat quails. No, — ^no. I love these men as brothers^ 
and shall always frown upon that cit or dandy who sets down 
fkught against them, — ^in malice or in ignorance. 
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Some of these little lakes smile in. perpetual solitude. One of 
them is before me now. It is summer. The sim is above its 
centre. Deep and dark and still are the shadows of the surround- 
ing trees and bushes. On the broad leaf of a water-lily a green 
snake is coiled up, with lus head elevated, and his tongue gleam- 
ing in the sunlight He is the enemj of all flying insects aad 
little birds, and if you watch him a moment longer you will see 
one of them decoyed to death by the power of his charm. Hush ! 
there is a stir among the dry leaves. It is but a lonely doe 
coming to quench her thirst. Is she not the Queen of Beauty? 
There she stands, knee-deep in the water, looking downwards, 
admiring the brightness of her eyes and the gracefulness of her 
neck. How Leigh Hunt would enjoy a ramble here I His 
fiivourite flowers, — ^the rose, the violet, the lily, and the sweet- 
brier, would each sing him a song more sweet and delicate than 
their flrst. What bright hue is that in the middle of the lake? 
It is but the reflection of 

" a yaponr in the sky. 

Thin, white, and very high.** 

A great proportion of Michigan is covered with white-oalk 
openings. Standing on a gentle hill, the eye wanders away for 
miles over an undulating sur&ce, obstructed only by the trunks 
of lofty trees, — above you a green canopy, and beneath, a carpet 
of velvet grass, sprinkled with flowers of every hue and form. 

The prairies are another interesting feature of Michigan sceneiy. 
They meet the traveller at every point, and are of many sizes, seem- 
ing often like so many lakes, being frequently studded with wooded 
islands, and surrounded by shores of forests. Their soil is a deep 
black sand. Grass is their natural production, although com, 
oats, and potatoes flourish upon them. Never can I forget the 
first time I entered White Pigeon Prairie. Sleeping beneath 
the shadows of sunset, as it was, the effect upon me was like 
that which is felt on first beholding the ocean, — overpowering 
awe. All that the poet has said about these gardens of the 
desert, is true. 

Burr-oak Phma. The only diflference between these and the 
oak openings, is the character of the trees and the evenness of 
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their sur&ce. The soil is a mixture of sand and black loam. 
They have the appearance of cultivated orchards, or English 
parks; and, on placed where the foot of the white naan has 
never trod, a carriage and four could easily pass. They produce 
both wheat and com. 

The wet prairies have the appearance of submerged land. In 
them the grass is often six or seven feet high. They are the 
resort of water-fowl, musk-rats, and otters. 

But the best and most fertile soil in Michigan is that desig- 
nated by the title of timbered land. It costs more to prepare 
it for the plough, but when once the soil is sown it yields a 
thousand-fold And with regard to their beauty and magnifi- 
cence, the innumerable forests of this state are not surpassed by 
any in the world, whether we consider the variety or grandeur 
of their productions. 

A friend of mine, now residing ia western Michigan, and who 
once spent several years in Europe, thus writes respecting this 
region : — 

" 0, such trees as we have here 1 Magnificent, tall, large-leafed, 
umbrageous. Vallombrosa^ the far-famed Yallombrosa of Tus- 
cany, is nothing to the thousand Y allombrosas here ! A fig for 
your Italian scenery! This is the coimtry where nature reigns 
in her virgin beauty ; where trees grow, where com grows ; where 
men- grow better than they do any where else in the world. 
This is the land to study nature in all her luxuriant charms, 
under glorious green branches, among singing birds and laughing 
streams; this is the land to hear the cooing of the turtle-dove, in 
fer, deep, cool, sylvan bowers; to feel your soul expand under 
the mighty influences of nature in her primitive beauty and 
strength." 

The principal inland rivers of Michigan are, the Grand River, 
the Kalamazoo, the St. Joseph, the Saginaw, and the Eaisin. The 
first three empty into Lake Michigan, and are about seventy 
miles apart. Their average length is about two hundred and 
fifty miles, and they are about thirty or forty rods in width. 
At present they are navigable about half their length for smal^ 
steamboats and bateaux. Their bed is limestone, covered w? 
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pebbles. I was a passenger on board the Matilda Bameyy on 
her first trip, — the first steamer that ever ascended the St. Joseph, 
which I consider the most perfectly beautifdl stream that I have 
ever seen. I remember well the many flocks of wild turkeys and 
herds of deer, that the " iron horse** frightened in his winding 
career. The Indian canoe is now giving way to the more costly 
but less beautiful row-boat, and those rivers are becoming deeper 
and deeper every day. Instead of the howl of the wol^ the songs 
of husbandmen now echo through their vales, where may be 
found many comfortable dweUings. 

The Saginaw runs toward the norjih, and &lls into Lake 
Huron, — that same Huron which has been celebrated in song by 
the young poet, Louis L, Noble. This river is navigable for 
sixty miles. The river Raisin is a winding stream, emptying 
into Lake Erie, called so from the quantity of grapes that cluster 
on its banks. Its Indian name is Kumma-sepee, signifying Biver 
of Sturgeons. Sweet river! whose murmurs have so often been 
my lullaby, mayest thou continue in thy beauty for ever. 

Notwithstanding the comparative newness of Michigan, its 
general aspect is ancient. The ruin of many an old forfc may be 
discovered on its borders, reminding the beholder of wrong and 
outrage, blood and strife. This was once the home of noble but 
oppressed nations. Here lived and loved the Algonquin and 
Shawnese Indians ; the names of whose warrior chie& — ^Pontiac 
the proud, and Tecumseh the brave — ^will long be treasured in 
history. I have stood upon their graves, which are marked only 
by a blighted tree and an unhewn stone, and have sighed deeply 
as I remembered their deeds. But they have gone, — gone like 
the lightning of a summer day ! 

It is a traditionary land. For we are told that the Indian 
hunters of old saw &iries and genii floating over its lakes and 
streams, and dancing through its lonely forests. In these did 
they believe, and to please them was their religion. 

The historian* of this state thus writes, in alluding to the 
olden times : " The streams roUed their liquid silver to the lake, 
broken only by the fish that flashed in their current, or the swan 
* James H. Lanman, Bsq** uncle to the Author. 
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tliat floated upon their surfex». Vegetation flourished alone. 
Roses bloomed and died, only to be trampled by the deer or 
savage; and strawberries studded the ground like rubies, where 
the green and sunny hillsides reposed amid the silence, like sleep- 
ing infants in the lap of the forest. The rattlesnake glided 
undisturbed through its prairies; and the fog, which hung in 
douds over its stagnant marshes, spread no pestilence. The 
panther, the fox, the deer, the wolf, and bear, roamed fearless 
through the more remote parts of the domain, for there were 
none to dispute with them their inheritance. But clouds 
thickened. In the darkness of midnight, and silence of the 
wilderness, the tomahawk and scalping-knife were forged for 
their work of death. Speeches were made by the savages imder 
the voiceless stars, which were heard by none save God and their 
allies; and the war-6ong echoed from the banks of lakes where 
had never been heaxd the footsteps of civilized man." 

Then followed the horrors of war; then and there were enacted 
the triumphs of revenge. Btit those sounds have died away ; and 
those deeds are traced only on the page of history. The voice of 
rural labour, the clink of the hammer, and the sound of Sabbath- 
bells now echo in those forests and vales. The plough is making 
deep furrows in its soil, and the sound of the anvil is in every 
part. A well-endowed University, and seminaries of learning 
are there. Baiiroads and canals, like veins of health, are gliding 
to its noble heart. The red man, in his original grandeur and 
state of nature, has passed away from its more fertile borders ; and 
his bitterest enemy, the pale fiax^, is master of his possessions. 

The French were the first who settled in Michigan, and at as 
early a date as 1620, and for many years, they and the Indians 
were the sole inhabitants. Here it was that the far-femed Jesuit 
missionaries first pitched their tents in (what is now) the United 
States. Now, people out of every civilized nation dwell within 
its borders. Detroit, on the superb river of that name, and 
Frenchtown, on the river Baisin, were both founded by the 
French. The former of these is a city, a flourishing city, of 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, where are to be foimd all the 
elegancies and luxury of the most polite society. Its prindpa' 
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street would be an ornament in any city; its elevation is some 
fifty feet above tbe water, and from its docks, the eye wanders 
over a scene not unlike that visible from the North River side of 
the Empire city. Like most cities, it appears to the best advan- 
tage in winter. Then it is that you may often witness tbe 
beautiftd Detroit river frozen like marble, and on its surface 
hundreds of sleighs and skaters gliding in every direction; while 
a chorus of bells comes fidntly and sweetly to your ear. Monroe, 
is the modem name for Frenchtown. It is situated about two 
miles fr*om Lake Erie, and is also a flourishing town, containing 
some four thousand inhabitants, a goodly portion of whom are 
the descendants of the early settlers. Detroit and Monroe, are 
two of the best wheat markets in the western country. Ann- 
Arbof, on the Huron, is the Kew Haven of Michigan, and 
possesses many attractions in the way of intelligent people, pio- 
turesque scenery, and handsome buildings. Niles, on the St, 
Joseph, is a most difficult place to pass through, for the traveller 
always feels an irresistible impulse to remain there for ever, — ^it 
is so charmingly situated, on such a chfiirming stream, and in- 
habited by such charming people. But I might sing this song 
tmder the head of Kalamazoo, Ypsilanti, Tecumseh, Adrian, 
Pontiac, Grand Rapids, Jackson, Battle Creek, and twenty other 
thriving villages, which are all surroimded by a fine agricultural 
country. I cannot now dwell upon such themes. Numma-sepe^ 
is ringing in my ear, and my thoughts are with my body, on th© 
river, and in the village^ where I was bom. Here I am, after 
an absence of many years, a visiter, and to half the people s^ 
stranger, on the very soil where I spent my wild and happy boy- 
hood. X will not touch upon the improvements that meet me 
at every turn, nor upon the troops of friends that surrouiid me; 
my heart is with the village of other days, not with the business 
city of the present time; and as to my friends, I thank them for 
their kindness, but they are not of my kindred ; they are changed, 
/and I can only look upon them as strangers. Beader, as you 
love to remember the sunny days of your own life, I invite you 
to listen to my words, as I attempt to summon from the past aa 
vcrsj of my most dearly-cherished recollections. 
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Judging &om the many accounts I have heard, the spot now 
occupied by Monroe must have been, before the last -war, one of 
the most delightful nooks in the wide world. Its original name, as 
before stated, was Frenchtown, and its only inhabitants were 
French, who had emigrated thither fix)m France by the way of 
Canada. The &inilies did not number more than about fifty, 
and the names of the most conspicuous were Navarre, Duval, 
Beaubien, Bourdeauz, Couture, Nadeau, Bannac, Cicot, Campau, 
Jobien, Godfroy, Lasselle, Corsenau, Labadee, Durocher, Robert^ 
Lacroix, Dausette, Loranger, Sancomb, and Foumiet. They 
inhabited what might be called an oasis in the wilderness. 
Their farms all lay directly upon either side of the river, and 
though principally devoted to agricultural pursuits, they were 
content with but a few acres of cleared land, and beyond these, 
on either hand, stood the mighty forests in their original solitude 
and luxuriance. Along their doors glided the ever-murmuring 
Raisin, whose fountain-head was then among the things unknown, 
and its waters mingled with those of Erie, without being dis- 
turbed by the keel of any steamboat or white-winged vessel. 
Comfort and beauty characterized their dwellings, and around 
them grew in great abundance domestic trees, that yielded the 
most delicious fruits. In their midst stood a little chapel, over- 
grown with ivy and surmounted by a cross, where the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries or Catholic priests performed their religious duties. The 
sofb-toned bell that summoned them to worship, was not without 
its echoes, but they dwelt fe.r away upon the sleeping lake or in the 
bosom of the surrounding wilderness. Here the tumult of the 
great human world was never heard^ and money and fame were not 
the chief desire of the secluded husbandman, for he was at ease 
in his possessions. Indians, the smoke of whose wigwams 
ascended to heaved on every side, were the only people with 
whom the early settlers had intercourse; from them they obtained 
valuable furs, by barter, which they sent to Montreal, receiving 
in exchange the necessaries and many of the luxuries of life. 
They maintained the habits which were brought from the pro- 
vinces whence they emigrated. The gentleman preserved 
ihe garb of the age of Louis XIY., while the peasant wor 
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a long surtout, sash, red cap, and deer-skin moccasins. Their 
knowledge of agriculture was very limited, and the policy of 
the fur trade was calculated to keep down the spirit of im- 
provement in that respect. Of com and wheat they were 
anxious only to raise enough to last them during the year. 
A surplus of any thing but furs they did not desire, and never 
possessed. Their grain was ground in windmills, whose 
picturesque features added to the poetry of their scenery. Their 
amusements were confined to the sound of the violin, at their 
tmaSected assemblies. 

The forest a£fbrded them an abimdance of game, which con- 
stantly led them to the hunt, and their beautiful stream abounded 
in fish, which they captured with the net, the hook, and the 
spear. A dreamy summer atmosphere seems to rest upon this 
region, when viewed in the light of the olden times. There was 
poetry in every thing which met the eye : in the priest, with 
cowl and satin vestments, kneeUng before a wooden cross, on his 
way to the place of prayer; in the peasant, as he performed his 
rural labours, attended by his wife and play^ children; in the 
rude Indians, with fantastic costumes, who were wont to play 
their imcouth games on the greensward, or perform their dexter- 
ous feats in the bark canoe; in the sky, which smiled perpetually 
upon the virgin wilderness; and in that wilderness, whose 
peculiar features verily blossomed as the implucked rose. And 
there was poetry in all that fell upon the ear; in the lowing of 
the cattle, and the tinkling of their bells; in the gentle flowing 
waters, and the sound of the summer wind, as it sported with 
the forest trees, and wandered away, laden with the perfume of 
nameless flowers; in the singing of unnumbered birds, which 
ascended to the skies in a perpetual anthem; and in the loud 
dear laugh of French and Indian children, as they mingled to- 
gether in their simple games. But those patriarchal days are 
for ever departed! In another part of the country, Tecumseh 
and Pontiac were beginning to figure in successive battles against 
the United States, and their hostile spirit soon manifested itself 
upon this frontier. The Indians upon this river became the 
enemies of the settlers, which event turned out to be the preludo 
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to a storm of war that scattered death and desolation along its 
path. Bnt many years have fled since then, and the blessings 
of peace and prosperity are now resting upon our country. 

The poor Indians have almost withered from the land, and 
those French inhabitants, like all things earthly, are on their way 
to the land of forgetfulness. Another race of men succeeded 
here, and can be numbered by thousands; and where once ex- 
tended the dominion of the wilderness, a business city now looks 
down upon the river, which has become an adopted servant of 
commerce. 

I cannot re&ain from here quoting the following passage from 
Charlevoix, descriptive of the scenery as it existed when he 
passed through this region in seventeen hundred and twenty-one : 

" The first of June, being the day of Pentecost, after having 
sailed up a beautifrd river (the Baisin) for the space of an hour, 
which has its rise, as they say, at a great distance, and runs be- 
twixt two fine meadows, we passed over a carrying place of 
about sixty paces in breadth, in order to avoid turning round a 
point which is called Long Point. It is a very sandy spot of 
ground, and naturally bears a great quantity of vines. The 
following days I saw nothing remarkable, but coasted along a 
charming country, hid at times by disagreeable prospects, which, 
however, are of no great extent. Wherever I went ashore, I 
was enchanted by the beauty and variety of a landscape, 
terminated by the noblest forests in the whole world. Add to 
this, that every part of it swarms with water-fowL I cannot say 
whether the woods afibrd game in equal profusion. Were we 
all to sail, as I there did, with a serene sky, in a most charming 
climate, and in water as clear as that of the purest fountain; 
were we sure of finding every where as secure and agreeable 
places to pass the night in, where we might enjoy the pleasures 
of hunting at a small expense, breathe at our ease of the purest 
air, and enjoy the prospect of the finest of countries, we might 
be tempted to travel to the end of our days. How many oaks 
represented to me that of Mamre ! How many fountains put me 
in mind of that of Jacob ! Each day a new situation, chosen at 
pleasure, a neat and commodious house built and furnished wit^ 
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all necessaries in less tban a quarter of an hour, and floored with 
a pavement of flowers, continually springing up on a carpet of 
the most beautiflil green;— on all sides simple and natural 
beauties, unadulterated and inimitable by art." 

In this region I spent my wild and wayward boyhood. In 
the prime of summer I have watched for pigeons on the margin 
of the forest springs ; in the strangely beautiful autumn and 
Indian summer, I have captured the squirrel and partridge; and 
in the winter the turkey and the deer. Reader ! have you ever, 
while roaming in the woods bordering a prairie, startled from his 
heathery couch a noble buck, and seen him dart fit)m you, " swift 
lus an arrow from a shivering bowl" "Was it not a sight worthy 
of a purer world than oursi Did you not hail him ** king of 
the beautiftd and fleet?" 

There is one hunting incident which I met with when about 
fourteen years of age, that I can never forget. I had entered 
upon a cow-path, and as it led through so many and such 
beautiful places, I forgot myself and wandered on until the 
shadows of evening warned me of my situation. Great oaks and 
hickories, and walnut-trees, were with me wherever I went. 
They cast a spell upon me like that which is wrought by the old 
of other days. The black night came at last, and there I was, 
alone, and lost in that silent wilderness. Onward still did I 
continue, and even in my great fear was at times startled by the 
flapping of an owlet's wing, or the howl of a wolf The stars 
were above, shining iu their brightness, but invisible to me, so 
closely woven were the tops of the trees. Faintly glimmering 
in the distance, I saw a firelight, and on coming near, found a 
party of Indians encamped. My breast panted with excessive 
fear, and yet I could not speak — could hardly breathe, and still 
my mind was free and active. I stood and listened to the feint 
sound of a distant waterfe,ll. Would that I had power to ex- 
press the emotions that came like a flood pouring into my souL 
Covered by a blanket, and pillowed by a mocuck of sugar, each 
Indian was asleep upon his rush-mat. Parents, children, and 
friends, promiscuously disposed, though all of them with their 
feet turned toward the expiring embers. The dogs^ too, looking 
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ferocious and cmming as wolves, were all sound asleep. I stole 
sofilj into the midst of the wild company, and covering myself 
with an old blanket, strange to say, I slumbered. When morn- 
ing came, and the Indians discovered a pale-faced boy among 
them, their astonishment can be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. I at length informed them by signs that I was lost, and 
that my home was in the village of Monroe. I partook with them 
of a hearty breakfast, composed of venison, hommony, and water, 
and ere the sun had mounted high, waa on my way homeward, 
with an Indian for my guide. As we parted on the outskirts of 
the village, I offered to pay him fi>r his trouble, but he declined 
receiving any thing. I turned round, and the thick forest 
shielded him &om my sight. Of course my friends were much 
concerned at my absence, and the majority of them insisted 
upon my having been drowned. For one whole week after this 
adventure, I was compelled to stay at home; but after that it 
was forgotten, and I was in the forests again. 

But my heartpsong of other days is just beginning, and I can- 
not yet drop my pen. My father's residence was upon one of 
the old Frendi farms, that were once so famous for their 
Arcadian beauty. The hand of improvement has despoiled them 
of their original glory, and the strange, gaudy scenes that I now 
behold, only tend to oppress my spirit with gloom. The city 
dwellings around me I cannot see, for my mind is upon the 
village of my birth. The ferm alluded to above, was about half 
a mile in width, and extended back to the distance of nearly two 
miles. Leaving the river and going back, you first pass through 
an orchard containing four or &ve hundred trees.' Here a row of 
splendid pear-trees, and there a regiment of old black apple-trees, 
staggering under their weight of fruit. Entering a little enclosure 
behind a bam, you might see fifty small light-green trees, with 
an innumerable number of rosy-cheeked peaches under their 
leaves. And now we pass the great cider-press, where I was 
wont to imbibe the rich American wine through an oaten straw. 
A little fruther on, we come to a green pasture, where there are 
OOWB, ox£)n, sheep, and horses grazing; onward still, and a wheat- 
field, yellow as gold, bowing before the breeze. Then our pa' 
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lies across a pleasant meadow, watered by a sparkling stream j 
and after a brief walk we find ourselves in the forest, dark and 
gloomy. And such toas tbe spot where I spent the morning of 
my days. Is it strange, then, that a deep and holy love for 
nature should be rooted in my heart? 

That description reminds me of another hunting expedition, 
of which I would merely give an outline. It is early morning, 
and the latter part of spring. Breakfast is ended. My cap and 
buckskin shirt are on, the latter gathered round my waist by a 
scarlet worsted belt. My powder-horn and shot-pouch are filled 
with the nicest kind of ammunition, and in my hand is my 
valued little gun (bought expressly for myself), polished bright 
as a sunbeam. I have kissed the baby, and am now on my 
winding way. At the mouth of the river, I borrow a canoe of 
some old Frenchman who resides there. If I were to offer him 
pay he would not accept it; for the interesting reason that he 
" knows my fether," — All the day long have I been hunting, and 
revelling in a dream-land of my own. The sun is in the west, 
and I am hungry. I have paddled around many a green and 
lovely island, and explored many a bayou and marsh, and out- 
lets of creeks ; frightening from her lonely nest many a wild-duck 
and her brood. My shot-pouch is now empty, although the 
bottom of my canoe is covered with game. There are five 
canvass-backs, three teals, three plovers, two snipes, one wood- 
duck, and other kinds of waterfowL The canoe is drawn up on 
shore, and with my thanks I have given old Bobert a couple of 
ducks. My game is now slung upon my back, and I am home- 
ward bound, proud as a young king. While passing through 
the village (for I have to do so), I hear a voice exclaiming, 
"Lally ! Lally ! " I approach, and find my father and several other 
gentlemen seated at the post-office door talking politics. Each 
one in turn gives me a word of praise, calling me " quite a hun- 
ter." I pay them for their kindness on the spot, by the donation 
of a canvass-back, and pass on. 

That evening my supper is a rare enjoyment, for some of the 
ducks have been cooked under the especial charge of my mother. 
A little longer, and I am in the land of dreams. Many, very 
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many such days have I enjoyed, but now tihey are £ar fix>m 
me. 

Fishing is another art in which I was considered an adept, 
When the first warm days lured the sturgeon and muskalonge 
from their deep home in the bosom of the lake, to ascend the 
Baisin, I was always amOng the first on the large platform below 
a certain TniUdam (now all washed away), with spear in hand 
and heart to conquer. Many a noble sturgeon, six and seven 
feet long, have I seen extended on the shore. As for m«, I only 
aimed at the smaller ones. Once, however, my spear entered 
the back of a " whopper^' and my determination to keep hold was 
nearly the cause of my being drowned. It must have been a 
thrilling, yet a ridiculous sight, to see me a-straddle of the fellow, 
and passing down the river like lightning. I think if Mr. 
William Shakspeare had been present, he would have exclaimed, 
— "Lo, a mer-mcwi on a stv/rgeorCs backl" If I could enjoy such 
sport now with the feelings of my boyhood, I would willingly 
risk such a duckings every day. But I am now a strugglei 
amid the waves of life. 0, how many long and never-to-be-for- 
gotten Saturday afternoons have I mused away on the margin 
of my native stream. How many perch, and bass, sun-fish, and 
pike, and pickerel, have I brought from their pure element to 
place upon my father's table! But those days are for ever de- 
parted, all and for ever — ^gone into their graves, bearing with 
them all my dreams, all my hopes and fond anticipations. 
Desolate indeed does it make my heart, to look upon the changes 
that have taken place in the home of my boyhood. Kind words 
do indeed fell upon my ear, but Ifed myself to be a stranger or 
as one forgotten. O, I ott* 

" A homeless wanderer throngh my early home ; 
Gone childhood's joys, and not a joy to come I" 

Dana, 
But let me, while I may, recall a few more bright visions 
from the past. 

Ay, even now into the chambers of my soul, are entering an 
array of winter pictures, associated with the times of the days of 
old. 

£ 
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True as memory itaelj^ by every thuig that meets the eye of 
my fsmcy, I peroeive that winter has asserted his empire over 
jny native village. Onoe more am I a bounding and happy boy, 
and planning a thousand excursions to enjoy the merry season. 
The years, between the present and that happy time, are vanished 
into forgetfulness, and it seemeth to me that I am even now 
pantiQg with the excitement of a recent battle in the snow. 

Last night, so my fan<^ tells me, there was a heavy fall of the 
white element. This morning, while walking along one of the 
streets of the village, a snowball hit me on the back, whereupon' 
I jumped into an attitude of defiance. Partly hidden by ^ 
neighbouring fence, I discover a group of roguish boys, whom I 
immediately fiivour with an answer to their salute. Eight js 
.the number of my temporary enemies, and as they leap the fencie 
and come into full view, my heart begins to quail, and I feel a 
scampering sensation in my heels. Just in the " nick of time," 
however, half a dozen of. my fidends happen to come to my 
relief when a couple of shouts ascend to heaven, and the 
battle commences. Bound, hard, swiftly thrown, and well-aimed 
are the balls that fly. Already, £rom many a window, fair and 
smiling spectators are looking upon us, and each one of us fancies 
himself to be another Ivanhoe. The combat deepens. One 
fellow receives a ball directly in the ear, and away he reels 
* with a short uneasy motion.", * And then, as a stream of blood 
issues from the nose of one, and the eyes of another are made to see 
stars, maddening frenzy seizes upon the whole gang — ^the parties 
clinch, — and the " rubbing" scene is in its prime, with its stru^les 
and sounds of suffering. One poor fellow is pitched into a snow- 
drift, heels over head, while his enemy almost smothers him with 
hands-full of soft snow, causing his writhing countena,nce to glisten 
with a crimson hue; another, who had been yelling at a 
tremendous rate over a temporary triumph, is suddenly attacked 
by a couple of our party, who pelt him furiously, until he cries 
out most lustily — " I beg, I beg," when he is permitted to retire 
with his laurels. • One chap receives a stinger of a blow between 
his peepers, accompanied by an oath, whereupon we know that 
there is too much passion in the fray, and while the victims 
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enter upon a regular fisticuff, we find it neceasary to run to their 
rescue and separate them. Thus the general battle ceases. After 
coming together, declaring ourselves good friends, and talking 
over the struggle, we collect our scattered caps, mittens, and 
tippets, and quietly retire to our respective Homes. 

Time flies on, — we have had a protracted rain, tfee streets 
have been muddy, the people dull, — ^but now jGair weather cometh 
out of the north, and the beautiful river Raisin is again sheeted 
in its icy mail. For la week past great preparations have been 
made by some two dozen boys for a skating excursion to a certain 
lighthouse on Lake Erie, situated about ten. miles from Monroe. 
We have seen that our skates are in firat-rate order, and Tom 
Brown (an ancient negro, who was the " guide, counsellor, and 
friend," of every Monroe boy) has promised to awaken us all, and 
usher in the eventful morning by a blast from his old tin horn; 
so that when bed-time comes, we. have nothing to do but say our 
prayers and enjoy a refreshing sleep. Strange that I should 
remember these trifling events so distinctly! But there thi^ 
are, deeply and for ever engraven on the tablet of my memory, 
together with thousands of others of a kindred character. Their 
exalted mission is to cheer my heart amid the perplexities of the 
world. 

It is the break-of-day, and bitter cold. The appointed signal 
hath been given; — the various dreams of many a happy youth 
are departed; each one hath partaken of a hearty breakfast, and 
the whole party are now assembled upon the ice "below the 
bridge." Then follows the bustle of preparation. While some 
are tardy in buckling on their skates, others slap their hands 
together to keep them warm, while some of the smartest and 
most impatient rogues are cutting their names, or certain fantastic 
figures, as a prelude to what we may expect from them in the 
way of fine skating. Presently we are drawn up in a line to 
listen to the parting words of " Snowball Tom." At the con- 
clusion of his speech, a long and loud blast issues from the ojd 
tin horn, which we answer by a laugh and a louder shout, and 
like a band of unbroken colts, we spring to the race upon the 
icy plain. Away, away, away! Long and regular are the 
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sweeps we take, and how dolefully does the poor river groan as . 
the ioe cracks from shore to shore, as we flee over its surface 
"like a rushing mighty wind!" Keen, and piercingly cold is 
the morning breeze, but what matter] Is not the blood of health 
and happy boyhood coursing through our veins? Now we glide 
along the shore, frightening a lot of cattle driven to the river by 
a boy; or the horses of some farmer, who is giving them their 
morning drink; now we pass the picturesque abodes of the 
Canadian peasantry, partly hidden by venerable trees, though now 
stripped of their leafy honours; now we give chase to a surprised 
dog returning from the midnight assassination of some helpless 
sheep; now we pass the last vestige of humanity upon the river, 
which is the log cabin of an old French fisherman and hunter; 
and now we pass a group of little islands, with a thick coating of 
snow upon theii? bosoms, and their ten thousand beautiful bushes 
and trees whispering to the air of the surroimding silence. 
Already have we more than measured the distance of two leagues 
outside of Pleasant Bay, and our course is now on the broad 
bosom of Lake Erie, with an unbroken field of solid ice before us 
fiur as the eye can reach. The fix)zen pavement along which 
our skates are ringing is black as the element beneath, and so 
transparent, that where the water is not more than ten or twenty 
. feet in depth, we can distinctly see sunken logs, clusters of slimy 
rocks, and herds of various kinds of fish, balancing themselves in 
gleep or darting about their domain in sport. But these delicious 
pictures are for some other time, — ^we are speeding with the 
breeze and cannot tarry. Away, — away, — away! 

But what means that sudden wheel of our leader, as with his 
voice and upraised hands he simimons us to halt? Half a mile 
on our lee, and about the same distance from the shore he has 
just discovered an assembly of men, with their horses and sleighs 
at a stand, as if preparing for a race. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation we decide to be "on hand," and in a few minutes are 
cutting our capers in the midst of a hundred Canadians, who 
are about to enjoy what we predicted. Beautiful and fSmtastic 
carrioles are here, drawn by sleek and saucy-looking Canadian 
pacers, and occupied by hard-fisted men enveloped in their 
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bufl^o-robes, whom we recognize as fneiids. Here we notice 
one Beaubien, with his pony of glossy black, which has never yet 
been beaten, and are told that the race is to be between him and 
an entire stranger, who has accepted a recently-made challengeu 
To the stranger we turn, and find his horse to be a beautiful bay, 
and of a more delicate build than the Canadian champion. 
The race is to be two miles in length, and the amount of the bet 
five hundred dollars. All things being ready, the competitors 
move slowly to the starting-place with their witnesses, while tha 
concourse of people await in breathless anxiety the result of the 
race. Hark ! hear you not the clattering of hoofe, resounding 
far over the plain, as if in search of an echo? Ay, and with 
wondrous speed they are coming! How exciting is the scene! 
In three minutes more the contest will be ended. See!^ 
Beaubien is ahead, and the victory imdoubtedly his ! But now 
the stranger tosses up his cap, and as it falls, the fiying pacer 
understands the signal — ^he increases his already almost match- 
less speed, he passes the Frenchman with a look of triumph in 
his eye, — one minute more, — and the unknown is triumphant. 
Most unexpected is the result. The people are bewildered and 
perplexed, but when Beaubien delivers up the lost money, not a 
word escapes him, and he seems to be broken-hearted. His 
darling steed has been eclipsed, the sun/test pacer in all the 
country does not belong to him, and he is miserable. The sport 
ended, and not caring for the jabbering of a band of excited 
Frenchmen, we come together again, and continue on our course. 
Another hour do we while away along the lake shore, now 
pausing to get a little breath, and now gazing with curious eyes 
into the gloomy forest (which comes to the very water's edge) as 
we glide along. At twelve o'clock we have reached the desired 
haven, our feet are gladly released, and we are the welcome 
guests of mine host of the lighthouse. By some, the peculiar 
features of the lonely place are examined, while others, who 
have an eye for the grand in nature, ascend to the top of the 
lighthouse for a view of the frozen lake — ^reposing in unbroken 
solitude. The curiosity of all being satisfied, we assemble in the 
comfortable parlour of our entertainer, Mr. Whipple, and await 
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the dinner-lioiir. A jolly time then foUowB; — many a joke is 
cracked, and many a twice-told legend of the wilderness related; 
a sumptuous dinner is enjoyed; the evening hours approaching, 
we begin to think of home, and by the time the heavens are 
flooded with the light of the moon and stars, we have taken our 
departure, and are upon our skates once more. Without meet-' 
ihg with a single accident, elated by many a gay song on our 
way, and with our thoughts mostly bent upon the ''spacious 
nrmament on high," we glide over the frozen wave, and at the 
usual hour are ill our warm beds, anticipating a .dream of those 
things for which our several hearts are panting. 

Hardly a week has elapsed before we have another heavy fiiU 
of snow, and the principal topic of conversation among the 
young people of the viUage is a sleigh-ride. The boys, about 
this time, are making themselves wonderftdly useful in their 
fathers' stables, taking good care of the horses, examining the 
sleighs, collecting the buffiJo-robes, and polishing the bells; 
while the girls are busily engaged upon their hoods, cloaks, muffs, 
and moccasins, and wondering by whom they will be invited. 
The long wished-for day has arrived. Farewell's Tavern, ten 
xiiiles up the river Raisin, is our place of destination. The 
cheerful sun is only about an hour high, when there is heard a 
merry jingling of bells in the village streets. Our cavalcade 
numbers some half-dozen well-filled sleighs, and one single-seated 
Oarriole occupied by Abb6 Somebody and the Chief Marshal of 
the expedition, — ^the writer of this rhapsody. 

My black trotter was never in finer spirits, and it is as much 
as I can do to hold him in, as with his neck beautifully arched 
he bears upon the bit. He seems to know that his youthful 
master has but one dearer friend upon earth, who is the " bonnie 
lassie " at his side. Many atid tender are the words then spoken, 
and the wide world before our youthful ^ncies is the home only 
6f perpetual pleasures. Far, very far from our minds are all Jhe 
stem realities of life. We hear the flail of the industrious farmer 
ill his bam, but do not dream of the great 'tmth that mankind 
are born to labour and grow old with trouble. We look upon a 
poverty-stricken and forsaken Indian, with his feunily, trudging 
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across the snowy landscape^ aiid grateftdly refle<jt upon t]i» 
comforts of our own homes, and sigh for the miseries of the poor; 
Youth makes us forgetful of the recU fature, and the dawning of 
love opens our hearts to every tender influence, and we resolve, 
hereafter, to be very kind to the imfortunate. The shades of 
evening are descending upon the e£irth, and with thoughtfulness 
we gaze upon the quiet pictures of the road, the season, and the 
hour. We pass a wooden cross with its covering of snow, which 
was planted by Jesuit missionaries a century ago, and think of 
Him whom we have been rightly taught to worship and adore. 
Farmers are foddering their cattle, boys are carrying in huge 
armsful of dry hickory for a roaring fire, and cheerful lights axe- 
gleaming from the windows of the ferm-houses as we pass along. 
Finally, the comfortable dwelling where we would be meets our 
giaze, seeming to smile upon us, with its various lighted windows, 
and clouds of smoke ascending heavenward, when, with a few 
flourishes of whips, and a terrible din of bells, the sleighing party 
comes to a halt before the tavern of friend Farewell 
• The upper rooms of the dwelling are all ready for our reception, 
and while the girls are ushered into them, the boys are attending 
to the comforts of their faithfrd horses. In due time, after we 
have arranged the preliminaries for supper, we join the girls 
again, and in solid body make our appearance in the spacious 
ball-room. A musician is already there, in the person of an 
Undent negro, who tells us that his fiddle is in prime order. But 
dancing is an idea of whidi we had not dr^uned, for we are 
utterly ignorant of the polite accomplishment. But music we 
are resolved to have, and doubt not but it will greatly add to our 
enjoyment of the various games which we purpose to play. Now 
have the happy voices of the party risen to a noisy height, as we 
take hold of hands and commence the game of Drop the Handker- 
chief, while many a race around the slippery floor is run, and 
many a sweet kiss is given and returned. Then succeeds the 
play of Button, wherein the forfeits are redeemed by making 
^'wheelbarrows," "measuring tape and cutting it off"," and by 
" bowing to the wittiest, kneeling to the prettiest^ and kissing the > 
one we love best." Then the stories of the Stage-Coach have their 
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ium, which create a perfect ttunult of langhter. After which 
we have Blindman's Buff, and one poor creature after another is 
made to grope about the room in ligyptian darkness. Such ape 
the plays, with many more of like character, which we enjoy, 
while our sable Mend is straining away at his old fiddle, as if 
determined to be heard above the surroimding clamour of talking, 
laughing, and singing voices. 

The supper hour having arrived, a general adjournment takes 
place, when the unnumbered good things of the table are appro- 
priated to their legitimate use. Half an hour is then allotted 
to the young ladies to get ready, and by nine o'clock the sleighs 
are at the door, and after a delightful ride of an hour in the clear 
moonlight, we are at our village homes, and the memoiy of our 
sleigh-ride commences its existence. 

One, two, and perhaps three weeks have I been confined at 
school, when the notion pops into my head that I must go 
a-hunting, for my sporting friend, Francis Bannac (a Frenchman), 
has told me thatgameisnow quite abundant. My father has grant- 
ed me his permission, and Bannac tells me that I may be his com* 
panion on a tramp of nine miles to the head-waters of Plum Creek. 
A pack of wolves, of whose depredations we have heard, are the 
principal game we have in view. Having finished the usual 
preliminaries of a winter hunt, and arrayed ourselves accordingly, 
we seize our rifles, whistle to our greyhounds, and with the sun 
midway up the heavens start upon the tramp. A walk of 
twenty minutes brings us to the edge of the forest, where we 
strike an ancient Indian trail and proceed on our way. A gorgeous 
landscape-panorama is that through which we are passing, and 
ourselves, I ween, the most appropriate and picturesque figures 
that could be introduced. Foremost is the tall and sinewy person 
of Bannac, with a snugly-fitted buckskin garment tightened round 
hifl waist by a wampum belt, cowhide moccasins on his feet, 
coonskin cap on his black head, pouch and powder-horn, together 
with knife and tomahawk, at his side, and in his right hand a 
heavy rifle. Next to him tretteth the deponent, who might be 
looked upon as a miniature Bannac, with variations, — awhile a 
little in our rear are the two hounds playing with each other, or 
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sianding still and looking among tlie trees for game. All around 
us is a multitudinous army of forest soldiers, from the youthful 
maple or ash, to the rugged and storm-scathed oak or bass-wood; 
JEmd marvellously beautiful to my mind is the tracery of their 
numberless branches against the blue sky, though my Mend 
would probably liken those very tree-tops to the head of .some 
'loafer" that had never made use of a comb. The earth is 
covered with a thick coating of dead leaves, with here and there 
a little island of snow. Now we perceive a beautiful elm lodged 
in the giant branches of an old walnut, like a child seeking consola- 
tion in the arms of its father; and now we come to a deformed 
beech-tree, prostrate upon the earth, with its imcouth roots 
wasting to dec^y, and the idea enters my mind that such wiU 
eventually be the destiny of all Falsehood. The woods in winter 
are indeed desolate. The green leaves are no longer here to in- 
fuse into our hearts a portion of their happiness, as they " clap 
their hands in glee," and the joyous birds of summer are not here 
to make melody in their own hearts, as well as ours. True, that 
mosses of varied hue and texture are on every side, and in their 
love enveloping stumps, rocks, trunks, and branches, yet they 
remind us of the pall and shroud. What footsteps do we hear, 
and why do the hounds start so suddenly] We have frightened 
a noble buck; but a moment has elapsed and he is beyond oxir 
reach. The hounds, however, are close behind him already, and 
the three are bounding away in splendid style, illustrating to 
perfection the poetry of motion. We fancy that the race will be 
a short one, and therefore start in pursuit, managing to keep 
in sight of our game. Heavens ! what a leap was that over those 
^en trees ! but the hounds have done their duty, and the course 
is once more clear. A lot of ravens far up in the upper air seem 
to be watching our movements, as if hoping for a meal of venison, 
— and a grey eagle flies screaming across our path, as if to mock 
us for being without wings. Glossy black squirrels peep out of 
their holes in wonder at the commotion, and a flock of wild 
turkeys which we have alarmed, are running from us in great 
oonftision, like a company of militia before a cavalcade of horse- 
loeo. But see! the buck has turned upon his pursuers^ and 
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while* they are battling together we have time to approach 
within gon-^hot. Quicker than thought Bannac raises his rifle^ 
a sharp report follows, a bullet has dropped the forest king^ and 
he must die. We skin him, secure the two hams, and after 
examining our compass^ and finding that we are near our place 
of ^destination, shoulder our plunder as best we may, and make 
a beo-line for the log cabin of our intended host, where we arriye 
in due time, and exchange friendly congratulations. 

Well, now that we are here, I must give a brief description of 
the man whose guests we are, and of the lonely place which he 
iiihabits. Like my bachelor friend; Bannac, Antoine Oampau is 
a Frenchman and a hunter, but a widower, and the father of 
fwo little girls, and a strapping boy of fifteen. j\ singular love 
of freedom first prompted him to leave the settlement where he 
once lived, and to locate himself in the woods, where, between a 
little fanning and a good deal of hunting, he manages to support^ 
himself and family quite comfortably. His dwelling is a rusty- * 
looking log'house, situated on a pleasant little stream, in the 
Centre of a dead clearing some three acres wide. The live stock • 
of this embryo fisurm consists of a cow, one yoke of oxen, a pony, ^ 
a few sheep, about three dozen hens, and a number of foxy- 
looking dogs. And now that the long winter evening has set in, 
and as the whole family is present, I will picture the interior of 
our cabin. The only room, excepting the garret, is an oblong 
square, twenty feet by fifteen. The unbearded waUs, by the 
smoke of years, have been changed into a rich mahogany brown. 
The only Hght in the room is that which proceeds from an 
immense fireplace, where nearly a common cart-load of wood is 
burning, and hissing, and crackling, at its own free-will, so that 
the remotest comers are made cheerful by the crimson glow. 
The principal articles of furniture are a bed, one large table 
standing in the centre of the floor, and some half dozen rush- 
chairs, while in one comer stand a number of shot-guns and 
rifles, and a ladder leading to the loft, and from the rafters 
above are hanging pouches, powder-horns, leggins, a brace of wild- 
ducks, one or two deer-hams, and a bundle of dressed skins. 
The dogs of the family, numbering only four, together with their 
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dft&dy visiters^ are scattered about the room,— one lying upon 
the hearth and watching the fire^ one plajing with his shadow, 
another walking thoughtfully across the floor, and the other 
sound asleep. A bountiM supper having been prepared by the 
daughters, the whole &.mily, with their guests^ are seated at the 
tilble, and aU paist sorrows and future anxieties are forgotten in 
the enjoyment of the passing hour. Bannac and Oampau haye all 
the talking to themselves, as they have to relate their manifold 
adventures and wonderful escapes, wherein they make use of no 
less than three languages — ^bad French, broken English, and gen- 
uine Potawattomee. The leisure hour following supper is devoted 
principally to the cleaning of our rifles, the moulding of bullets, 
and other matters preliminary to the capture of a few wolves. 

For the novel mode which we are to pursue on this occasion 
we are indebted to our friend Campau, and he tells us it will 
positively prove successful. From his account, it appears that- 
only a few evenings ago his sheep were attacked by the wolves,, 
and before he coidd run to their rescue, one of them was killed, 
but the thieves were compelled to part with it, or run the risk of 
losing their h'ves. Toniay Campau has built a large pen, in which 
he has placed the dead sheep as a kind of bait. His idea is that 
the wolves will of course revisit this spot to-night, and when 
they are in the act of climbing over into the pen, we, who are to * 
be hidden within gun-shot, wiQ give them the cold lead. Behold 
us, then, at the midnight hour in our treacherous ambush. 

Listen! Hear you not the dismal shriek of an owl? Our 
enemies must be coming, for their footsteps have disturbed the 
feathered hermit, as he sat upon a limb with a red squirrel in his 
daw. Yes, there they are, the prowling thieves, just without' 
the shadow of the wood, dodging along between the blackened 
stimips of the clearing. There are flve of them, and see! with 
what activity they leap into the fold ! Now is our time to settle' 
them. "We rush forward with a shout, when the villains' 
commence a retreat, and as they mount the high enclosure, we 
. succeed in shooting three, while the other two escape unharmed. 
The dead culprits having been stripped of their hides, their 
carcasses are carried away and exposed for food t.o the vulture' 
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and eagle. We then return to our cabin and sleep until late in 
the morning, wken we are surprised to find that a regular snow- 
storm has set in. Our sporting for to-day, which was to have 
been of a miscellaneous character, is given up, and Bannac thinks 
it better that he and I shoidd turn our faces homeward in spite 
of the storm. Whereupon, ailer a good breakfast^ we take leave 
of our hospitable friends, and through the felling snow enter the 
forest on our return. > 

Snow, snow, snow ! — above us> around us, and under our feet, 
to the depth of some half-dozen inches. In large feathery flakes 
it fe,lls downward through the still air, and it also muffles our 
footsteps as we tramp ^through the pathless and desolate woods. 
Every thing that meets the eye is enveloped in a downy covering : 
not only the prostrate and decayed tree, but the " topmost twig 
that looks up at the sky.*' Slowly and heavily, without game, 
or a single adventure, we are compelled to trudge along, and 
when we pome in sight of the pleasant village, not a penny care 
we for any-thing else in this world but a roaring fire and a 
warm supper,-*-both of which, in my fe.ther*s dwelling, are we 
presently permitted to enjoy, — and thus endeth another portion 
of my heart-song. 

Among the peculiar characters which I remember, while 
thinking upon iny early days, none do I dwell upon with more 
pleasurable feeling than an old Indian. My first acquaintance 
with him took place when I was about twelve years old. It was 
the pleasant snmmer-time. At an early hour of the day I had 
launched my little birch canoe fix)m the sloping bank behind our 
orchard, and, accompanied by Rover, started on a duck hunt down 
the river Raisin. I would here remark, that the mouth of this 
beautiful river -is studded with islands, and has been, from time 
immemorial, celebrated for its abundance of game. As I paddled 
along, I watched with an inward joy the progress of the morning. 
The farm-houses, that had been long sleeping amid the silence of 
night, were now enlivened by their inmates, who had sallied 
forth to perform their allotted duties. At one moment my ears 
were saluted by a chorus of voices fix)m some neighbouring poul- 
tiy-yard, mingled With the lowing of cows and the jingling of 
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bells in the sheepfold. And then I heard the singing of larka 
in the open fields, the neighing of a horse, or the shout of some 
happy boy. The mists, frightened by the sunbeams, were rising 
from the river, and from the trees on either side fche dew was 
falling. I looked upon the changing landscape, smiling in its 
freshness^ and feit my heart swell within me, for I beheld the 
glory and goodness of God, and I " blessed Mm unaware." 

The ducks were very shy that day, and the few that I did 
shoot were taken on the wing. I was about making up my 
mind to return home, when I beheld a single canvass-back rise 
from the water in the distance, and, seemingly unconscious 
of .my presence, fly directly over my head. I fired at it, and 
the feathers flew. Slowly, but surely, the bird descended, and at 
last fell upon an island a quarter of a mile away. This was soon 
reached, and a long hour did T search for my game among the 
bushes and gra8s,^but I. sought in vain. This island was about 
two furlongs in length and one in width. At one end was a 
group of lofty sycamores, and at the other three black pines 
stood together, like robbers plotting the destruction of an 
enemy. Between and beneath these, the dark-green and lux- 
uriant foliage of less ambitious trees formed to all appearance -a 
solid mass. Here the light-green ivy encircled some youthfiil 
ash, from whose top it wandered among the limbs of other trees : 
and there, the clustering fruit himg in great abundance from the 
brown grape-vine. While rambling about this island, I disco- 
vered in its centre a little clearing, or miniature prairie, on 
which stood a single wigwam. A wreath of smoke rose from 
its chimney between the trees, graceftdly curling upward to the 
sky. I entered the hut, and beheld the form of an Indian, who 
was engaged in cooking his noonday meal. At first he was 
surprised at my presence, but when I told him I was merely on 
a hunting excursion, his coimtenance changed, and he manifested 
much pleasure. His kindness, and my boyish femiliarity, con- 
spired to make us soon acquainted. He was a tall, athletic, 
well-proportioned man, with dark eagle eyes. His long locks of 
hair were now whitening with age. I will not dwell upon the 
particulars of that interview. Let it sufEce to know that I 
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- departed from that^Vgreen and lovely isle/* feeling that I had;a 
friend in the person of that old Indian. 

Many a day, during that summer and the ensuing autumn, 
did I spend in Jus society. Many a table luxury brought I to 
his lonely dwelling. Many a lesson has he taught me^ in the arts 
of fishing and hunting. Long years have flown since then. Bat 
the wild and pure enjoyments which I then participated in with 
this old Indian, are deeply engraven on the tablet of my memoiy. 

We used often to enter our respective canoes and explore the 
neighbouring creeks and rivers, little islands of the bay, and 
others far out into the lake. We would bathe together; at one 
time wading out from the sandy and sloping shore, and again 
leaping and diving from some abrupt headland into the clear 
water, so clear and pure that the shells upon the bottom were 
distinctly seen at the depth of twenty feet or more. I never 
troubled myself about the origin of this old Indian. His name, 
to what nation he belonged, or his reasons for thus living alone, 
were things that I never desired to know. I was content to be 
with him, and during our various excursions to listen to his wild 
legends, his narratives of strange adventures and exploits, which 
he would recount in broken English, though always with the 
eloquence of nature. Oft-times I could itot comprehend his 
meaning, more especially when he described the beauties of the 
Spirit Land, which he said existed far beyond the setting sun; 
and also when he told me of its valleys, and mountains, and 
forests, smiling under the influence of perpetual, summer, wh^[« 
the singing of birds was always heard, and where the buffalo, the 
horse, the deer, the antelope, the bear, the wolf, the panther, the 
musk-rat, and otter, flourished and fattened for its inhabitants. 

When we looked upon the lurid lightning, ,and listened to the 
sullen roar of the distant thunder, he would raise his hands to 
heaven, exclaiming, "the Great Spirit is angiy," and kneeling 
down, would kiss the ground in fear and adoration. Pleasantly 
indeed did the days of that sxonmer, and the ensuing autumn, 
pass away. At last winter came, and the waters of the ever- 
murmuring Kaisin were clasped in his icy chains. In a little 
time I lost sight of my old friend, for his island home was dcso- 
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■ laie^— be had departed — ^no one knew where. Spring came, and 
. I was sent to an eastern city to school. Five years ware flown, 
and I returned to the village of my birth. At the twilight hour, a 
few evenings after this, I was seated at an open window with my 
mother, inhaling the fragrance of blowing flowers, and at times 
listening to the mellow tones of the sweet whippoorwill. All the 
important incidents that had transpired daring my absence, were 
affectionately and particularly related. Nothing, however, inter- 
ested me so much as the following brief account of my old Indian 
fidend, which I now write down as. it wacs told me. 

" The summer after you left us, an Indian made his appear- 
ance in our village, whose poverty and old age elicited the kind 
sympathies and good wishes of all who knew him. I^othing was 
known of his history, save that he belonged to a tribe of Potawat- 
tomees, a nation at this period almost extinct. Alas ! for the 
, poor aborigines of our country 1 To them the earth is a dreary 
: place, and their only joy is in the hope that they will soon join 
their kindred in the land of spirits. One by one, like the linger- 
ing sands of an hour-glass, they are passing beyond the grave. 

" As I heard you talk about an Indian, with whom you had 

become acquainted while hunting, I thought this new comer 

might be the identical one. While passing through the village 

one day, I happened to meet him, and invited him to come as^d 

. sup with ns that evening. He did so : and we were very glad 

to hear that he was iudeed your friend, whom yon thought dead. 

We discovered this fact from the manner in which he spoke of 

, a boy hunter, who used to visit him in his lonely home. From 

. that day he became our particular friend, as he had been before 

the friend of the whole village. 

" His dress was common, but in the true Indian style. He 
was ever a great favourite among the boys, in whose sports he 
often participated. It was his custom in summer to sit beneath 
the great elm-tree on the green^ and, gathering the children 
around him, rehearse to them wild stories about the red men of 
the forest. Sometimes he would speud a whole day in whittling 
out bows and arrows for his youthful friends; and they in return 
would bestow on him various little presents^ both curious aud 
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rare. He had no particolar abiding-place. There were a dozen 
honses where he waa perfectly at home. He seldom aUnded to 
his tribe, and never v^itored beyond the limits of the oonnty. 
This was indeed nnaooonntable ; bat as he seemed to possess so 
amiable a disposition, no one conld belieye he had ever beeiv 
guilty of a crime. Bather than this, it was thought he had been 
banished from his nation on account of some £dlure in warlike 
exploits, or some similar cause. 

'^ Perhaps, again, he was an Indian philosopher or poet, who 
had unfortunately draVn upon himself the ill-will of his people^ 
by expressing some unpopular opinion. At times he would enter 
the school-house, and listen attentively to the boys reciting their 
lessons. A printed bookhe looked upon as a treasure, and when one 
was given him, considered it a sacred gift, though he could not 
read its contents. He would often enter the church on the Sab- 
bath, and in his seat near the pulpit, with lus head resting upon 
both hands, would listen, with an anxious gaze, to the preacher's 
words. He always left the house in a pensive mood. To hia 
mind the heaven of the Christian was utterly incomprehensible. 
Of all the truths that were read to him from the Bible, the most 
interesting and wonderful was the histoiy of our Saviour. When 
listening to this, he would often clasp his hands in an ecstasy of 
delight, exclaiming, ' How good man! how good manl* 

" On all occasions of festivity he was a welcome guest. Christ- 
mas and New Year were always happy days with him. The little 
girls invited him to their pic-nic parties. The boys on Saturday 
afbemoon had him to keep tally when they were playing balL He 
was the leader of the nutting-parties in autumn, and a partici- 
pator in the sleigh-rides of winter. In feet, he was every where, 
and had a hand in almost every thing that transpired. 

^ About six weeks .ago it was reported throughout the village 
that our old Indian friend was very sick, and at the point of 
death. The intelligence was no less unexpected than melancholy. 
He had so completely won the affection of every body, that it 
spread a universal gloom. In a few days he yielded up his spirit 
to his Father and his God. The next day was the Sabbath, and 
the one appointed for his burial The sky was without a doud. 
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and the cool breeze^ as it rustled among the leaves, brought health 
and refreshment to the body and soul of every one. The meadow- 
lark, and woodland birds sang louder and sweeter than they were 
wont to do. A good man had died, and Nature, animate and 
inanimate, seemed anxious to pronounce his requiem. A larger 
fimeral than this I have seldom seen. Old men and women, 
young men and maidens, and little children, with tearful eyes 
followed the old Indian to his grave. It is situated in the north- 
east comer oi the burying-ground, in the shadow of two weeping 
wiUowa, that seem the guardians of his silent resting-place." 

On the following evening, an hour before sunset, I stood 
beside the clay cottage of my Indian friend. Green was the 
grass, and many and beautiful the flowers that flourished above 
his grave. I plucked a single one to keep as a token of one whom 
I had dearly loved, — who was bom a benighted heathen, 
but died a Christian. The mildly-beaming and beautiM eve- 
ning star had risen in the west, ere I departed from the 
" Silent City;*' but I ifelt that the flower I had plucked, though 
&ded, would in after hours remind me of my Mend, and I there- 
fore came away in peace, repeating to myself these words : — 

*< And I am glad that be has liyed thus long. 
And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 
Nor deem that kindly Nature did him wrong. 

Softly to disengage the vital cord. 
When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die.* 

Bryani, 

And now comes the conclusion of my long rhapsody. The 
time of my departure for my distant city home is at hand. A 
few more wilderness pictures, illustrative of my native State as 
it was in other days, and I will lay aside my pen. 

Weary with the hunt, I lately sought the shady side of a gentle 
hill, and extending my limbs upon the green-sward amused my- 
self by watching the sky. I gazed upon the blue canopy, and 
fancied it to be an ocean^ beyond which were the broad and 
beautiful fields of heaven. A few white feathery clouds were 
floating there, and they seemed to me to be a fleet returning 
from their home of peace. In the dark regions of night they 

F 
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had fought and oonqueied the enemy, and now laden with re- 
deemed souls, .were hastening to the haven of eternal rest. 
Fancy, which had pictured this image, was gone; I saw nothing 
save an eagle playing above the trees of the forest, and in. a 
moment I was a dreamer. 

It seemed to me that I entered a forest just as the glorious 
summer sun was sinking to his repose. The evening star rose 
in the west, and in a little while, from the zenith, a thousand 
other bright constellations looked smilingly down upon the 
earth. Something whispered me that I must spend the long 
watches of that night in wandering in the wilderness; and I 
departed with the silence of a shadow, and the speed of the wind. 
Strange, and wild, and beautiful, were the scenes I beheld. 

The mighty trees which rose on every side seemed like the 
columns of a vast, temple, whose mysterious winding aisles, 
overhimg with a multitudinous foliage, were deserted and desolate. 
No moving objects met my eye, save the fireflies that darted in 
all directions, floating and sinking like burning flakes of snow. 
The gloomy silence was broken only by the chirp of the cricket^ 
and the song of the katydid. At intervals, too, the clear 
soothing voice of the whippoorwiU would echo far $md near. 
The huge masses of foliage above, reminded me of thunder-douds, 
and like them oppressed my spirit; and it was so still that '' the 
dropping dew woke startling echoes in the sleeping wood." 

My pathway was not smooth, for I was forced to leap, now 
over some dead tree, and now over a pile of brush; and again 
over a mossy hillock, or some gurgling brooklet. Ever aind 
anon I caught a glimpse of the deep blue sky; but in a moment 
it was lost to view, and I was in total darkness. My vision 
was wonderful. I saw all surroimding objects with intense 
deamess; for to me the "darkness was as the light of day." 
At times I paused to listen, startled by some distant sound; the 
howl of a wol^ the hooting of an owl, or the " trumpet-tone** 
of a flying swan; and as I listened, it would become a murmur, 
then a whisper, and at last die into a breathless stiUness. 

At the foot of a gnarled and stunted oak I saw the manly 
form of an Indian, wrapped in his scarlet blanket, and extended 
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npon a bearskin. He was fast asleep. On one side of liim, 
and within his reach, lay a bundle of arrows, and an tmstrong 
bow; on the other, a knapsack of provisions and a wolfish-look- 
ing dog. But this guardian of the slumbering savage was also 
fast asleep. As I looked upon this simple picture^ the feelings 
of my heart responded to mj thoughts, and I exclaimed, though 
there was no echo to my words : " Poor lone Indiian ! Is that 
dog thy only friend? Art thou indeed alone in the wide, wide 
world 1 Hast thou no wife to sympathize with thee, to love thee, 
in those hours of disappointment and troubles incident to human 
life? No children to play around thy knees, and make thee 
happy in some comfortable wigwam, when the blue and scarlet 
birds make melody in suinmer, and the wind Euroclydon howls 
and roars among the forest trees in winter? Hast thou no- 
daughter to protect and cherish, that she may be the bride of 
some futuri warrior? No son to Hsten, with flashing eye, to 
thy hunting lessons; to smite his breast with pride and anger 
as thou tellest him of the bravery and wrongs of thy ancestors? 

that I knew thy history 1 But I will not disturb thy slumber. 
May thy dreams be of that land beyond the sunset clouds, where 
perpetual summer reigns, — ^the land of the Great* Spirit, — ^th© 
God of thy fathers." 

How vividly do the scenes and incidents of that night arise be* 
fore my vision ! I see them now with the same distinctness that' 

1 beheld them then. I stand upon the shore of that dark stream,' 
rolling through the dense woods, where the fall blaze of daylight 
has not penetrated for centuries. I hear that uncouth but solemn 
Mineral hymn, and see a band of stem red men performing their' 
mysterious rites over the grave of an aged chieftain. 

Not less sudden than varied are the scenes I behold. On 
that high diy limb, under a canopy of leaves, a flock of turkeys 
are roosting. They are all asleep save one, and he is acting the: 
port of a sentinel, darting out his long neck, now this way, now 
"that, as if he beheld an enemy. Fat, sleepy fellow 1 There was 
a time when it would have been temerity to look at me thus. 
I am not a hunter now, else would I bring you down from your 
^ Ipfby resting-place. ^ 
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My ooune ia onward. Hark! I hear a yd], and a rasbing^ 
flound. Two wolves are chasing a beaatifiil doa Poor creature ! 
Its strength is already leaaoung, its race is run. The wolves 
have seized it. .- There is a struggle; the blood issnes from her 
gracefbl neck; one gasp more, and the tender mother of two 
sweet &wns lies dead. Its bones will moulder and mingle with.- 
the earthy giving nonriahment to that cluster of hazel-bushes 
whidi stand beside her mossy death-bed. Awakened by the 
scent, a croaldng raven is wheeling in the distance. Its wings 
flap heavily, and there are two, and still another ! See ! we come 
to a kind of opening, — a place where the trees grow less closely 
together. A cloud of thin white smoke is rising, as if from 
yonder pile of underbrush. It is an Indian encampm^it; 
a dozen bark wigwams, shaped like a sugar-loaf But why this 
bustle, at so late an hour I The men have just returned from a 
three days' hunting tour, and they are now releasing their pack* 
horses frt>m their loads of spoiL The blaze from a fire gives all 
surrounding objects a ruddy glow. In dire confusion upon the 
ground lie haunches of venison, red and grey squirrels and 
, racoons, turkeys, grouse, dncks, pheasants, and many other lesser 
birds, mingled with guns, bows and arrows, shot-pouches, pow- 
derhoms, skins, halters, brass kettles, and the Hke. The men are 
busy, and the women too. Boused frt>m a four hours' nap, several 
children are coming out from their tents, rubbing their eyes. 
They seem to be the only playmates of -the winning dogs. 

Lo ! what a beauteous sight U A herd of deer reposing like a 
&mily of wood-sprites, near yonder clump of young maples ! 
There are three bucks, five does, and two lovely spotted 
fawns. Upon that decayed " stump " beyond, a solitary American 
nightiogale is resting. Itismy£a.vouritebird. Would that I knew 
the cause of its complainings and chastisement, for every now 
and then it utters forth the cry, "Why whip poor Will?*' 

What silver rays are those darting down through the leafy- 
bough? The moon! the moon! High in the heavens she sails 
in queenly beauty. The very heart of the forest is not beyond 
hex vivifying influence. Festoons of creeping plants hang from 
the surrounding limbs; and the ivy and grape-vine have twined 
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tbemaelves so closely around that ash, as entirely to hide from 
view the bark of the trunk. I thrust my hand against a^ush, 
and a thousand dew-drops fall to the earth, glittering in the 
moonbeams. If my lady-love were with me, what a gorgeoua 
wreath could I now weave for her beautiful brow out of the 
purple and scarlet iris, the blue larkspur, the moccason-flower, th 
crimson and green lichen, and other mosses, flowers, and vines, 
too delicate to have a name 1 

A gentle breeze is stirring. The tops of the trees are moving 
to and fro with the strong but gentle motion of a ground-swelL 
Soothing is the music of the leaves; they seem to murmur with 
excess of joy. Another sound echoes through the listening 
wilderness. It is but a scuffle between a panther and bear. Let 
them growl and fight; who cares? How like two hot-headed 
politicians do they seem ! 

Again are the trees becoming thinner, and my steps are tend- 
ing downward. The greensward I press is without a single 
stick or bramble. Here I am upon the brink of a little lake of 
the very.puirest water! The breeze has spent its force, and 
every thing is stilL It is " the bridal hour of the earth and sky I** 
What a perfect mirror is this liquid element! The counterpart 
of two willows, a grasfr-grown rock, tall reeds, and, beyond all, a 
row of slender elms, and a lightning-shivered pine, are distinctly 
seen, pointing downward, downward to the moon and stars, in 
the cerulean void beneath. And in yon deep shadow a flock of 
ducks are floating silently, amid the sweet perfume of the wild 
lotus and white water-lily, which are growing near. One or two 
have wandered out into the lake, making no ripple, but moving 
as if lured away by the. glossy loveliness of their shadows. The 
same mysterious influence which has brought me thus far, will 
(aransport me to the opposite shore. 

I am already there! yet stiU my course is onward. I am 
oome to a little lawn, so smooth and beautifdl that it seems a fit 
playground for the fairies. Perhaps it is here the water-spirits 
and wood-nymphs are wont to meet, to revel and rejoice at mid- 
mght, « the dawn of the fairy day." % 

What sound is that! — so like the far-off tones of a hundred 
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ihuaical instruments, feintly murmuring? There! I thought 
aa Here they are : 

"They come from beds of lichen green, 
They creep from the muUen's velvet screen ; 

Some on the backs of beetles fly. 
From the silver tops of moon-touched trees, 

Where they swung in their cobweb hammocks high. 
And rocked about in the evening breeze; 

Some from the hum-bird*8 downy nest, — 
They had driven him out by elfin power. 

And pillowed on plumes of his rainbow breast^ 
Have slumbered there till the charmed hour. 

Some had lain in the scoop of the rock, 
With glittering izing-stars inlaid; 

And some had opened the four-o'-clock. 
And stole within its purple shade. 

And now they throng the moonlight glade^ 
Above— below — on every side. 

Their little minim forms arrayed 
In the tricksy pomp of fairy pride 1 * 

Drak^ 

Only another flight of fancy. I look again, and instead of 
the fairies, I behold a thousand flowers, peeping from the green 
luxuriant grass. 

But see! I have reached a prairie! What dark cloud is 
brooding over the scene? — a mighty flame bursting from ita 
centre) It comes I it comes! The prairie is on fire! The wind 
is rising, and swift as the wind speed the flame-banners. Mad- 
dened by fear, the buflalo, and wild horse, the wol^ and the deer, 
birds, and other living creatures, are fleeing for their lives. Boar- 
ing and hissing the fire-flood rolls on, swallowing up every thing 
in its course. And now it has gone, leaving behind it a w^de path 
of blackness. The smoke obscures the moon and stars. ^' Far-ofiT 
its coming shone;" the incense one could almost imagine of a 
sacrifice offered to the great €rod by the Earth, for some enormous 
Bin. But it is gone; and I resume my journey. 

I am now in an open country of gentle hills and dales. A narrow 
but deep river is gliding by me in its pride and beauty. Now 
it is lost to view by some abrupt headland, and anon it makes a 
long sweep through a plain or meadow, its ripples sporting in 
the moonlight. I hear the splash of fish, leaping from their 
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watery bed. I hear the measured stroke of a paddle; it is an 
Indian, in his canoe, passing down the river ; he has started a loon 
£rom his wavy cradle. I hear the sound of a waterfaU. A mile 
away there is a precipice, where the river gathers all its strength 
for a fearful leap. Now its surface is without a ripple, — but in 
a moment more, it plunges among the rocks, and the waves 
struggle, and leap, and rise and sink, like demon-spirits in agony. 
I am standing on a hill which overlooks a lovely landscape of 
woods and lawns, streams, hills, valleys, and cultivated fields, — 
farm-houses and church steeples. In the distance sleep the 
bright-green waves of Lake Erie. A streak of daylight is in the 
eastern sky. The spell is broken ; — ^my dream, and my book about 
the wildemessi are bodi ended. 
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GHAFTER XL 

LAKE HORIOOS. 

Ltmaii^ Tatzks. 

If drcanatKncim alone ooald make one poetical, then might 
joa expect from m^ on this occasion, a paper of rare exoeQenoe 
and beanly. Mj sketch-book is mj desk; my canopj from the 
sunshine^ an elm taree; the carpet under my feet^ a rich gieea 
sprinkled with flowers; the music in mj ear singing birds; and 
the prospect before me^ north, east, and sonth, the tranqnil bosom 
of Lake George, with its islands and sorronnding mountains; 
whose waters, directly at mj side, are aliye with many kinds of 
fish, sporting together on a bed of sand Tes, the &r-&med 
Lake George is my subject; bnt in what I write, Ishall not nse 
that title, — for I do not like the idea of christening what belongs 
to US with the name of an Kngliah monarch, however much his 
memory deserres to be respected. Shall it be lake St. Sacra- 
ment^ then? No V for that was given to it by the Pope^ and the 
French nation. Horicon — a musical and appropriate word, 
meaning pure water, and given to it by the poor Indian — ^is the 
name which rightfully belongs to the lake which is now my 
theme. 

Lake Horicon is one of the few objects in Nature which did 
not disai^int me after reading the descriptions of travellers. I 
verily believe that, in point of mere beauty, it has not its superior 
in the world. Its length is thirty-four miles, and its width from 
two to four. Its islands number about three hundred, and vary 
from ten feet to a mile in length; — a great many of them are 
located in the centre of the lake, at a place called the Narrows. 
It is completdy surrounded with mountains ; the most prominent 
of which are, Black Mountain, on the east of the Narrows ; 
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Tongae Mountain, directly opposite, and French Mountain, at 
the southern extremity. The first is the most lofby, and remark- 
able for its wildness, and the superb prospect therefrom; the 
second is also wild and uninhabited, but distinguished for its dens 
of rattlesnakes; and the latter ia somewhat cultivated, but 
memorable for having been the camping-ground of the French 
during the Revolutionary War. The whole eastern border is yet 
a comparative wilderness; but along the western shore are some 
respectable &.rms, and a good coach road from Caldwell to 
Ticonderoga, which affords many admirable views of the sky-blue 
lake. There are three public houses here which I can recommend : 
the Lake House, for those who are fond of company — Lyman's 
Tavern, for the hunter of scenery and lover of quiet — and Gar- 
field's House for the fisherman. A nice little steamboat, 
conmianded by a gentleman, passes through every morning' and 
evening (excepting Simdays), and though a convenient affair to 
the traveller, it is an eyesore to the admirer of the wilderness. 
Identified with this boat is an eccentric man named Old Dick, 
who amuses the tourist, and collects an occasional shilling by 
exhibiting a number of rattlesnakes. When, in addition to all 
these things, it is remembered that Horicon is the centre of a 
region made classic by the exploits of civilized and savage war- 
fare, it can safely be pronoimoed one of the most interesting 
portions of our country for the summer tourist to visit. I have 
looked upon it frt)m many a peak whence might be seen almost 
every rood of its shore. I have sailed into every one of its bays, 
and, like the pearl-diver, have repeatedly descended into its cold 
blue chambers, so that I have learned to love it as a faithfrd and 
well-tried friend. Since the day of my arrival here, I have kept 
a journal of my adventures, and, as a memorial of Horicon, I 
will extract therefrom, and embody in this chapter the following 



A goodly portion of this day have I been musing upon the 
olden times, while rambling about Fort Gleorge and Fort William 
Henry. Long and with peculiar interest did I linger about the 
spot near the latter, where were cruelly massacred the followers 
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of Monroe, at which time Montcalm linked his name to the title 
of a heartless Frenchman, and the name of Webb became identic 
fied with aU that is justly despised by the human heart I 
profess myself to be an enemy to wrong and outrage of every 
kind, and yet a lover and defender of the Indian race; but when 
I picked up one after another the flinty heads of arrows, which 
were mementos of an awfiil butchery, my spirit revolted against 
the red man, and for a moment I felt a desire to condemn him* 
Yes, I will condemn that particular band of murderers, but I 
cannot but defend the race. Cruel and treacherous they were^ 
I will allow, but do we not forget the treatment they ever met 
with from the white man? The most righteous of battles have 
ever been fought for the sake of sires, and wives, and children^ 
and for what else did the poor Indian fight, when driven from, 
the home of his youth into an unknown wilderness, to become 
thereafter a by-word and a reproach among the nations I 
" Indians," said we, " we would have your lands, and if you will 
not be satisfied with the gewgaws we profier, our powder and 
balls will teach you that power is but another name for right." 
And this is the principle that has guided the white man ever 
since in his warfare against the aborigines of our country. I 
cannot beHeve that we shall ever be a happy and prosperous 
people until the King of kings shall have forgiven us for havings 
with a yoke of tyranny, almost annihilated an hundred nations. 



A portion of this afternoon I whiled away on a little island, 
which attracted my attention by its charming variety of foliage. 
It is not more than one hundred feet across at the widest part, 
and is encircled by a yellow sand bank, and shielded by a regiment 
of variegated rocks. But what could I find there to interest me^ 
it may be inquired? My answer is this. This island, hidden in 
one of the bays of Horicon, is an insect city, and more populous 
than was Home in the days of her glory. There the honey-bee 
has his oaken tower, the wasp and humble-bee their grassy nests, 
the spider his den, the butterfly his hammock, the grasshopper 
his domain, the beetle, and cricket, and hornet, their decayed 
stump, and the toiling ant her palace of sand. There they were 
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Vorii, there they flourish and multiply, and there they die, 
symbolizing the career and destiny of man. I was a " distin- 
guished stranger" in that city, and I must confess that it gratified 
my ambition to be welcomed with such manifestations of regard 
as the inhabitants thought proper to bestow. My approach was 
heralded by the song of a kingly bee; and when- 1 'had thrown 
myself upon a mossy bank, multitudes of people gathered round, 
and, with their eyes intently fixed upon me, stood still, and let 
* expressive silence muse my praise." To the "natives" I was 
emphatically a source of astonishment, and as I wished to gather 
instruction from the incident, I wondered in my heart whether 
I would be a happier man if my presence in a human city shoidd 
create a kindred excitement. At any rate it would be a " great 
excitement on a small capital" 



While quietly eating my dinner this noon in the shady recess 
of an island near Black Mountain, I was startled by the yell of 
a pack of hounds coming down one of its ravines. I knew that 
the chase was after a deer, so I waited in breathless anxiety for 
his appearance, and five minutes had hardly elapsed before I 
discovered a noble buck at bay on the extreme summit of a bluff 
which extended into the lake. There were five dogs yelping 
about him, but the " antlered monarch" fought them like a hero. 
His hoof was the most dangerous weapon he coidd wield, and it 
seemed to me that the earth actually trembled every time that 
he struck at his enemies. Presently, to my great joy, one ot 
the hounds was killed, and another so disabled, that he retired 
from the contest. But the hunters made their appearance, and 
I knew that the scene would soon come to a tragic close, and 
when the buck beheld them, I could not but believe that over 
his fiwje a " tablet of agonizing thoughts was traced," for he fell 
upon his knees, then made a sudden wheel, and with a frightful 
bound, as a ball passed through his heart, cleared the rock and 
lell into the lake below. The waters closed over him, and m&- 
thought that the waves of Horicon and the leaves of the forest 
murmured a requiem above the grave of the wilderness king. 
I turned away, and partly resolved that I would never agais 
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have a dog for my friend, or respect the character of a hunter; 
but then I looked into the ciystal waters of the lake, and thought 
of the beam in my own eye, and stood convicted of a kindred 
cruelty. 



One of the most singular precipices overlooking Horicon is 
about five miles from the outlet, and known as Rogers' Slideu 
It is some four hundred feet high, and at one point not a fissure 
or sprig can be discovered to mar the polished surfSsuje of the rock 
till it reaches the water. Once on a time, in the winter, the 
said Eogers was pursued by a band of Indians to this spot, when^ 
after throwing down his *knapsack, he carefully retraced the 
steps of his snow-shoes for a short distance, and descending the 
hill by a circuitous route, continued his course across the frozen 
lake. The Indians, on coming to the jumping-off place, dis- 
covered their enemy on the icy plain; but when they saw the 
neglected knapsack below, and no signs of returning footsteps 
where they stood, they thought the devil was in the man, and 
gave up the pursuit. 



The most famous, and one of the most beautiful islands in 
this lake, is Diamond Island, so called from the fact that it 
abounds in crystallized quartz. It is half a mile in length, but 
the last place which would be thought of as the scene of a battle. 
It is memorable for the attack made by the Americans on the 
British, who had a garrison there, during the Revolution. The 
American detachment was commanded by Col. Brown, and 
being elated with his recent triumphs on Lake Champlain, he 
resolved to attack Diamond Island. The battle was bloody, and 
the British fought like brave men, "long and well;" the Ame* 
ricans were defeated, and this misfortune was followed by the 
sufierings of a most painful retreat over the almost impassable 
mountains between the Lake and what is now WhitehalL While 
wandering about the island it was a difficult matter for me to 
realize that it had ever resounded with the roar of cannon^ the 
dismal wail of war, and the shout of victory. That spot is now 
(x>vered with woods, whose shadowy groves are the abode of a 
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thousand birds, for ever singmg a song of peace or love^ as if to 
oondemn the ambition and cruelty of man. 



In the yicinity of French Mountain is an island celebrated as 
the burial-place of a rattlesnake hunter, named Belden. From 
all that I can learn, he must have been a strange mortal indeed. 
His birth-place and early history were alike unknown. When 
he first made his appearance at this lake, his only companions 
were a brotherhood of rattlesnakes, by exhibiting which he pro- 
fessed to have obtained his living; and it is said that, during 
the remainder of his life, he acquired a handso^ne sum of money 
by selling the oil and gall of his favourite reptile. And I have 
recently been told that the present market price of a fat snake, 
when dead, is not less than half a dollar. Another mode pecu- 
liar to old Belden for making money, was to suffer himself to be 
bitten, at some tavern, after which he would return to his cabin 
to apply the remedy, when he would come, forth again just as 
good as new. But he was not- always to be a solemn trifier. 
For a week had the old man been missing, and on a pleasant 
August morning, his body was found on the island alluded to^ 
Badly mutilated and bloated, and it was certain that he had died 
actually surrounded with rattlesnakes. His death-bed became 
his grave, and rattlesnakes were his only watchers; — ^thus endeth 
the story of his life. 

But tills reminds me of two little adventures. The other day 
as I waa seated near the edge of a sand bar, near the mouth of 
a brook, sketching a group of trees and the sunset clouds beyond, 
I was startled by an immense black snake, that landed at my 
side, and pursued its way directly under my legs, upon which 
my drawing-book was resting. Owing to my perfect silence^ 
the creature had probably looked upon me as a mere stump. 
But what* was my surprise a few moments after, when re-seated 
in the same place, to find another snake, and that a large spotted 
adder, passing along the same track the former had pursued. 
The first fright had almost disabled me from using the pencH, 
but when the second' came, I gave a lusty yell, and, forgetful of 
|he ^e arts, staji^ed for home on the keen run. 
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At another time, when returning fix)m a £shing excursion in 
a boat, accompanied by a couple of *' green-horns,** we discovered 
on the water, near Tongue Mountain, an immense rattlesnafae 
with his head turned towards us. As the oarsman in the bow 
of the boat struck at him with his oar, the snake coiled round 
it, and the fool was in the very act of dropping the devilish thing 
in my lap. I had heard the creature rattle, and not knowing 
what I did, as he hung> suspended over me, overboard I went^ 
and did not look behind until I had reached the land. The 
consequence was, that for one while I was perfectly disgusted 
even with Lake Horicon, and resolved to leave it without delay. 
The snake was killed without doing any harm, however, but 
such a blowing up as I gave the green-horn actually made his 
hair stand straight with fear. 

One more snake story, and I will conclude : On the north 
side of Black Moimtain is a cluster of some half dozen houses, 
in a vale, which spot is called the Bosom, but &om what cause 
I do not know. The presiding geniuses of the place are a band 
of girls, weighing two hundred pounds a piece, who farm it with 
their fathers for a living, but whose principal amusement is rat- 
tlesnake hunting. Their &,vourite playground is the notorious 
cliff on Tongue Mountain, where they go with naked feet (rowing 
their own boats across the lake), and pull out by their tails from 
the rocks the pretty playthings, and, snapping them to deaths 
they lay them away in a basket as trophies of their skill. I 
was told that in one day last year they killed the incredible 
number of eleven hundred. "What delicious wives would these 
Horicon ladies make! Since the Florida Indians have been 
driven from their country by blood-hounds, would it not be a 
good idea for Congress to secure the services of these Amazons 
for the purpose of exterminating the rattlesnakes upon our 
mountains ? This latter movement would be the most ridiculous^ 
but the inhumanity of the former is without a paralleL 



A clear and tranqtdl summer night, and I am alone on the 
pebbly beach of this paragon of lakes. The countless hosts of 
heaven are beaming upon me with a silent joy, and more iia« 
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pressive and I10I7 than a poet*s dream are tlie surrounding 
mountains, as they stand reflected in the unruffled waters. 
Listen ! what sound is that so like the waiL of a spirit? Only 
a loon, the lonely night-watcher of Horicon, whose melancholy 
moan, as it breaks the profound stillness, carries my ^mcy back 
to the olden Indian times, ere the white man had crossed the 
ocean. All these mountains and this beautiful lake were then 
the heritage of a brave and noble-hearted people, who made war 
only upon the denizens of the forest, whose lives were peaceful 
as a dream, and whose manly forms, decorated with the plumes 
of the eagle, the feathers of the scarlet bird, and the robe of the 
bounding stag, tended but to make the scenery of the wilderness 
beautiful as an earthly Eden. Here was the quiet wigwam village, 
and there the secluded abode of the thoughtful chief. Here, 
unmolested, the Indian child played with the spotted fawn, and 
the "Indian lover wooed his dusky mate;" here the Indian 
hunter, in the " sunset of his life," watched with holy awe the 
sunset in the west; and here the ancient Indian prophetess sung 
her uncouth but religous chant. Gone— all, all gone — and the 
desolate creature of the waves, now pealing forth another wail, 
seems the only memorial that they have left behind. There-— 
my recent aspirations are all quelled, I can walk no farther to< 
night; — ^there is a sadness in my soul, and I must seek my home. 
It is such a blessed night, it seems almost sinful that a blight 
shotdd rest on the spirit of man; yet on mine a gloom will 
tometimes Ml, nor can I tell whence the doud that nuikes me 
wretched. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THS SCABOON COUNTST. 

Ltvdset's Tat 

EMFTTiKa into the Hndson riyer, about fiffceen miles north 
of Glen's Falls, is qtiite a large stream^ sometimes called the East 
Branch of the Hudson, but generally known as Scajroon Biver.* 
Its extreme length is not far from fifty miles. It is a clear, cold, 
and rapid stream, winds through a mountainous country, and 
has rather a deep channeL The vall^ through which it runs is 
somewhat cultivated, but the mountains which frown upon it on 
either side, are covered with dense forests. The valley of the 
Scaroon abounds in beautiful lakes and brooks; and as I have 
explored them pretty thoroughly during the past week, I will- 
now record the result of my observations. 

The most prominent pictorial feature of this region is Scaroon 
Lake, through which the river of that name forms a channeL It 
is ten miles in length, and averages about one in width. Except- 
ing a little hamlet at its head, and two or three £uins at the 
southern extremity, it is yet surrounded with a wilderness of 
mountains. The waters thereof are deep and clear, and well 
supplied with fish, of which the salmon trout and pike are the 
most valuable. - The trout are more abundant here than in Lake 
George, but owing to the prevailing custom of spearing them in 
the autumn, they are rapidly becoming extinct. I made a des- 
perate efibrt to capture one as a specimen, but without suooessy 
though I was told that they varied in weight from ten to fifteen 
pounds. My efibrts, however, in taking pike, were more encou- 

* The word Schroon is bad English for the Indian word Scaroon, the mean* 
xng of which is—** child of the mountains.** The river was originally named bj 
an Algonquin chief, after a favourite daughter. 
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raging. But, before giving my experience, I must mention an 
interesting fisict in natural history. Previous to the year 1840, 
Scaroon Lake was not known to contain a single pike, but 
during that year, some half dozen males and females were 
brought from Lake Champlain and deposited therein, since which 
time they have multiplied so rapidly as to be quite abundant, 
not only in Scaroon Lake, but in all the neighbouring waters, and 
as they are frequently taken weighing some twenty pounds, 
the fact seems to be established that this fish grows rapidly, and 
is not of slow growth, as many naturalists have supposied. 

But to my pike story. A number of lumbermen were going 
out for the purpose of taking pike by torchlight, and I was 
fortunate enough to secure a seat in one of the three fiat boats 
which contained the fishermen. It was a superb night, and the 
lake was without a ripple. Our torches were made of " fat pine," 
as it is here called, and my polite friends taking it for granted 
that I was a novice in the spearing business, they cunningly 
awarded to me the dullest spear ii^ their possession, and gave 
me the poorest position in the boat. I said nothing to all this, 
but inwardly resolved that I would give them a salutary lesson, 
if possible. I fished from nine until twelve o'clock, and then 
left my friends to continue the sport. The entire number ot 
pike taken, as I found out in the morning, was thirteen, and, as 
fortune would have it, four of this number were captured by 
myself, in spite of my poor spear." I did not take the largest 
fish, which weighed eighteen pounds, but the greatest number, 
with which success I was fully satisfied. The effect of my good- 
luck w;as unexpected to my companions, but gratifying to me, 
for there was afterwards a strife between them as to who should 
show me the most attention in the way of piloting me about the 
coimtry. This little adventure taught me the importance ot 
understanding even the vagabond art of spearing. 

The event of that night, however, which afforded me the 
purest enjoyment, was the witnessing of a moonlight scene, im- 
mediately after leaving the lake shore for the inn where I was 
tarrying. Before me, in wild and solemn beauty, lay the southern 
portion of the Scaroon, on whose bosom were gliding the spear- 

a 
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men, holding high above their heads their huge torches, which 
threw a spectral glare, not only upon the water, but upon the 
swarthy forms watching for their prey. Just at this moment 
an immense cloud of fog broke away, and directly above the 
summit of the opposite mountain, the clear, fail moon made its 
appearance, and a thousand fiuitastic figures, bom of the fog, 
were pictured in the sky, and appeared extremely brilliant under 
the efl^gence of the ruling planet; while the zenith was of a 
deep blue, cloudless, but completely spangled with stars. And 
what greatly added to the magic of the scene, was the dismal 
scream of a loon, which came to my ear from a remote portion of 
the lake yet covered with a heavy fog. 

Eising from the western margin of Scaroon lake is a lofty 
mountain, which was once painted by Thomas Cole, and by 
him named Scaroon Mountain. There is nothing particulajrly 
imposing about it, but it commands an uncommonly fine prospect 
of the surrounding country: When I first came in sight of this 
mountain it struck me as an old acquaintance, and I reined in 
my horse for the purpose of investigating its features. Before I 
resumed my course, I concluded that I was standing on the very 
spot whence the artist had taken his original sketch of the 
scene, hy which circumstance I was convinced of the fidelity of ' 
his pencil 

The largest island in Scaroon lake lies near the northern 
extremity, and studs the water like an emerald on a field of blue. 
It was purchased^ some years ago, by a gentleman of New York, 
named fiehjid, who has built a summer residence upon it for 
the accommodation of himself and friends. 

Emptying into the Scaroon river, just below the lake, is a 
superb mountain stream, known as Trout Brook. It is thirty 
feet wide, twelve miles long, and comes rushing down the moun- 
tains, forming innumerable waterfalls and pools, and filling its 
narrow valley with an everlasting roar of musia Not only is it 
distinguished for the quality and number of its trout, but it 
possesses one attraction which will pay the tourist for the weaiy 
tramp he must undergo to explore its remote recesses. I allude 
to what the people about here call " the Stone Bridge." At 
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tHs point, the wild and dashing stream has formed a channel 
directly through the solid mountains, so that, in fishing down, the 
angler suddenly finds himself standing upon a pile of dry stones. 
The extent of this natural bridge is not more than twenty or, 
perhaps, thirty feet ; but the wonder is, that the unseen channel 
is suj£ciently large to admit the passage of the largest logs which 
the lumbermen fioat down the stream. I might also add, that 
at the foot of this bridge is one of the finest pools imaginable. 
It is, perhaps, one hundred feet long, and so very deep that the 
clear water appears quite black. This is the finest spot in the whole 
brook for trout, and my luck there may be described as follows: 
I had basketed no less than nine half-pounders, '^hen my ^j 
was suddenly seized, and my snell snapped in twain by the 
fierceness of Ids leaps. The consequence of that defeat was, that 
I resolved to capture the trout, if I had to remain there all 
night. 1 then ransacked the mountain side ^for a living bait, 
and, with the aid of my companion, succeeded in capturiog a 
small mouse, and, just as the twilight was coming on, I tied the 
little fellow to my hook, and threw him on the water. He 
swam across in fine style; but when he reached the centre of the 
pool, a large trout leaped completely out of his element, and in 
descending seized the mouse, and the result was, that I broke my 
rod but caught the trout, and, though the mouse was seriously 
injured, I had the pleasure of again giving him his liberty. 

The largest trout that I killed weighed over a pound, and 
though he was the cause of my receiving a ducking, he afforded 
me some sport, and gave me a new idea. When I first hooked 
him, I stood on the vesry margin of the stream, knee-deep ia. a 
bog, and, just as I was about to basket him, he gave a sudden 
leap, cleared himself, and fell into the water. .Quick as thought 
I made an effort to rescue him, but in doing so, lost my balance, 
and was playing the part of a turtle in a tub of water. I then 
became poetical, and thought it " would never do to give it up 
so," and after waiting some fifteen minutes, I returned and tried 
for the lost trout again. I threw my fiy some twenty feet above 
the place where I had tumbled in, and recaptured the identical 
fifh which I had lost. I recognised him by his having a torn 
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and bleeding mouth. This circumstance convinced me that trout, 
like many of the sons of men, have short memories, and also that 
the individual in question was a perfect Richelieu or General 
Taylor in his way, for he seemed to know no such word as iaiL 
As to the trout that I did not capture, I verily believe that he 
must have weighed two pounds; but as he was, probably, a 
superstitious gpntleman, he thought it the better part of valour, 
somewhat like Santa Anna, to treat the steel of his enemy wit& 
contempt. 

The brook of which I have been speaking, is only twenty-five 
miles from Lake Horicon, and unquestionably one of the best 
streams for the angler in the Scaroon valley. The Trout Brook 
Pavilion, at 'the mouth of it, kept by one Lockwood, is a com- 
fortable inn ; and his right hand man, named Kipp, is a very- 
fine fellow and a genuine angler. 

Speaking of the above friends, reminds me of another, a fine 
man, named Lyndsey, who keepeth a tavern about ten miles 
north of Scaroon lake. His dwelling is delightfully situated in 
the centre of a deep valley, and is a nice and convenient place to 
stop at, for those who are fond of fishing, and admire romantic 
scenery. His family, including his wife, two daughters and one son, 
not only know how to make their friends comfortable, but they 
seem to have a passion for doing kind deeds. ' During my stay 
at this place, I had the pleasure of witnessing a most interesting 
game, which seems to be peculiar to this part of the country. 
It was played with the common ball, and by one hundred sturdy 
farmers. Previous to the time alluded to, fifty Scaroon players 
had challenged an equal number of players from a neighbouring 
village named Moriah. The conditions were that the defeated 
party should pay for a dinner, to be given by my friend Lyndsey. 
They commenced playing at nine o'clock, and the game was 
ended in about three hours, the Scaroon party having won by 
about ten counts in five himdred. The majority of the players 
varied from thirty to thirty-five years of age, though some of the 
most expert of them were verging upon sixty years. They 
played with the impetuosity of school-boys, and there were some 
admirable feats performed in the way of knocking and catching 
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the*balL Some of the men could number their acres by thou- 
sands, and all of them were accustomed to severe labour, and yet 
they thought it absolutely necessary to participate occasionally 
in this manly and fatiguing sport The dinner passed off in fine 
style, and was spiced by many agricultural anecdotes, and as the 
sun was setting, the parties separated in the best of spirits and 
returned to their several homes. 

For fear that I should forget my duty, I would now introduce 
to my reader a sheet of water embosomed among these moun- 
tains, which glories in the name of Lake Paradox. How it came 
by that queer title, I was not able to learn; but this I know, that 
it i? one of the most beautiful lakes I have ever seen. It is ^ve 
miles long, and surroimded with uncultivated mountains, except- 
ing at its foot^ where opens a beautiful plain, highly cultivated 
and dotted with a variety of rude but exceedingly comfortable 
farm-housesr^ The shores of Lake Paradox are rocky, the water 
deep and clear, abounding in fish, and the lines of the mountains 
are picturesque to an uncommon degree. 

But it is time that I should turn firom particulars to a general 
description of the Scaroon country. — ^Though this is an agricul- 
tural region, the two principal articles of export are lumber and 
iron. Of the former the principal varieties are pine, hemlock, 
and spruce, and two establishments for the manufacture of iron 
are abundantly supplied with ore from the surrounding moun- 
tains. Potatoes of the finest quality flourish here, also wheat 
and com. The people are mostly Americans, intelligent, vir- 
tuous, and industrious, and are as comfortable and happy as any 
in the State. 
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CHAPTER XTIL 

THE ADIEONDAC MOUNTAINS. 

John Chenet's Cabdi. 

The Adirondac Momitams ore situated on the extreme head 
waters of the Hudson, in the counties of Essex and Hamilton, 
and about forty miles west of Lake Champlain. They vaty irom. 
five hundred to five thousand feet in height, and with few excep- 
tions, are covered with dense forests. They lord it over the most 
extensive wilderness region in the Empire State, and as I have 
recently performed a pilgrimage among them, I now purpose to 
give an account of what I saw and heard during my expedition. 

The tourist who visits thesQ mountains, finds it necessary to 
leave the mail road near Lyndsey's Tavern, on the Scaroon, If 
Fortune smiles upon him, he will be able to hire a horse to take 
him in the interior, or perhaps obtain a seat in a lumber waggon; 
but if not, he must try the mettle of his legs. With regard to 
my own case, fortune was non-committal ; for while she com- 
pelled me to go on foot, she supplied me with a pair of temporary 
companions, who were going into the interior to see their Mends, 
and have a few days' sport in the way of fishing and hunting. 
One of my friends (both of whom were young men) was a farmer, 
who carried a rifle, and the other a travelling coimtry musician, 
who carried a fiddle. Our first day's tramp took us about fif- 
teen miles, through a hilly, thickly-wooded, and houseless wilder- 
ness, to the BoreAS river, where we found a ruined log shantee, 
in which we concluded to spend the night. "We reached this 
lonely spot at about three o'clock in the afternoon ; and having 
previously been told that the Boreas was famous for trout, two 
of us started after a mess of fish, while the fiddler was appointed 
to the office of wood-chopper to the expedition. The Boreas at 
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this point is about one hundred feet broad — ^winds through a 
woody valley, and is cold, rapid, and clear, The entire river 
does not differ materially, as I understand, from the point alluded 
to, for it waters an unknown wilderness. I bribed my farmer 
friend to wcendthe river, and, having pocketed a variety of flies, 
• I started down the stream. I proceeded near half a mile, when I 
came to a still water pool, which seemed to be quite extensive, and 
very deep. At the head of it, midway in the stream, was an 
immense boulder, which I succeeded in surmounting, and whence 
I threw a red hackle for upwards of three hours. I never saw 
trout jump more beautifriUy, and it was my luck to basket 
thirty-four, twenty-one of which averaged three-quarters of 
a pound, but the remaining thirteen w^re small. Satisfied . 
with my luck, I returned to the shantee, where I found my 
companions; one of them sitting before a blazing flre and 
fiddling, and the other busily employed in deaniog the trout he 
had taken. 

In due time followed the principal event of the day, which 
consisted in cooking and eating a wilderness supper. We had 
brought a supply of pork and bread, and each one having pre- 
pared for himself a pair of wooden forks, we proceeded to roast 
our trout and pork before a huge fire, using the drippings of the 
latter for seasoning, and water for our beverage. We spent the 
two following hours in smoking and telling stories, and having 
made a bed of spruce boughs, and repaired the rickety partition 
which divided one end of the cabin from the other end, which 
was all open, we retired to repose. We had no blankets with 
us, and an agreement was therefore entered into, that we should 
take turns in replenishing the fire during the night. An 
awfully dark cloud settled upon the wilderness, and by the 
music of the wind among the hemlock-trees, we were soon lulled 
into a deep slumb^. 

A short time after midnight, while dreaming of a certain pair 
of eyes in the upper part of Broadway, I was awakened by a 
footstep on the outside of the cabin. I brushed open my eyes, 
but could see nothing but the fisdnt glimmer of an expiring ember 
on the hearth. I held my breath, and listened for the mysterious 
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£x>t8tep ; r heard it not, but sometbing a little more etzcitiD^ — 
the scratching of a huge paw upon our slender door. In an 
exoeedin^j short tune, I roused mj bed-fellow8> and told them 
what I had heard. Tkej thought it must be a wol^ and as we 
were afraid to drive him away, yet anxious to take his hide, it 
was resolTed that I should hold a match, and the fiirmer should 
fire his rifie .in the direction of the mysterious noise ; which 
operation was duly performed. A large pine torch was then 
lighted, the rifle reloaded, and tilie heroes of the adyentnre 
marched into the outer haU of the cabin, where we found a few 
drops of blood, and the nmddy tracks of what we supposed to 
be a wild cat. The riflonan and myself then commissioned the 
fiddler to make a fire, when we again threw ourselves upon the 
hemlock couch. 

The fiddler attended fiithfully to his duty, and in less than 
twenty minutes he had kindled a tremendous blaze. The 
brilliant and laughing flame had such an exhilarating influence 
upon his nenres, that he seized his iostrument and commenced 
playing, partly for the pterpose of keeping off the wild animals, 
but mostly for his own amusement. Th^oi layibg^ aside his fid- 
dle, he b^an to sing a variety of un^uth, as well as plaintive 
songs, one of which was vague, but mouTDfol in sentiment, and 
more wild in melody, as I thought at ^e time, than any thing 
I had ever before heard. I could not find out by whom it was 
written, or what was its exact import; but in the lonely place 
where we were 8lee{>in^ and at that hoiir,- it made a very deep 
impression on my miiid. 

But sleep, the '^ dear mother of firesh thoughts and joyous 
health," soon folded the siajger and lus listener in her embrace^ 
and with the rising sun we entered upon the labours of another 
day. While the fiddler prep&Ted our breakfast out of the few 
remaining trout, the rifleman i^ent out and killed a large hare^ 
and I took a sketch of the cabin where we had lodged. 

After breakfast, we shouldered our knapsacks, and started for 
the Hudson. We struck this noble river at the embryo city of 
Tahawus, where we foxmd a log house and an unfinished saw-milL 
Here we also discovered a canoe, which we boarded, and navi* 
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gated the stream to Lake Sanford. Tlis portion of the Hudsoui 
is not more than one himdred feet broad, but very deep and 
picturesque. On leaving our canoe, we made our way up a moun- 
tain road, and after walking about four miles, came out upon an 
elevated clearing, of some two hundred acres, in the centre of 
which was a solitary log cabin, with a retinue of out-houses, and 
this was the fiunous Newcbmb Farm. 

The attractions of this spot are manifold, for it lies in the 
vicinity of Moo&e Lake and Lake Delia, and commands the finest 
distant prospect of the Adirondac mountains which has yet been 
discovered. ^ 

Moose Lake lies at the west of the fiarm, and about six miles 
distant. It is embosomed amoh:g mountains, and the fountain 
head of Cold River, which empties into the St. Lawrence. In 
form it is so nearly roimd that its entire shore may be seen at 
one view; the bottom is covered with white sand, and the water 
is remarkably cold and clear. Considering its size> it is said to 
contain more trout than any lake in this wilderness, and it is 
also celebrated as a watering-place for deer and moose. In fishing 
fix)m the shore, one of our party caught no' less than forty pounds 
of trout in about two hours. There were two varieties, and they 
varied from one to two potrntis in weight. Our guide to this 
lake, where we encamped for one night, was Steuben Hewitt, 
the keeper of Newcomb Farm, Whb is quite a hunter. This 
woodsman got the notion into his head that he must have a veni- 
son steak for his supper. We had already seen some half-dozen 
deer walking along thb opposite margin of the lake, but Steuben 
told us that he would wait until after dark to capture his game. 
He also told us that the deer were in the habit of visiting the 
wilder lakes of this region at night, for the purpose of escaping 
the tormenting flies, and as he spoke so confidently of what he 
intended to accomplish, we awaited his effort with a d^ree of 
anxiety. Soon as the quiet night had faiHy set in, he shipped 
himself on board a wooden canoe, (a rickety affair, originally be- 
queathed to this lake by some departed Indian,) in the bow of 
which was a fire jack, or torch-holder. Separating this machine 
from himself, as he sat in the centre of the canoe, was a kind of 
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screen made of bark, wMcIi was snfficieiitlj eLevated to allow Lim 
to fire his gnu from underneath; and in this predicament, with 
a loaded rifle hj his side, did he paddle into the lake. After 
floating npon the water for an hour, in silence, he finallj heard 
a splashing near the shore, and immediately lighting his torch, 
he noiselessly proceeded in the direction of the sound, when he 
discovered a beautiful deer, standing knee deep in the water, and 
looking at him in stupified silence. The poor creature could dis- 
coTer nothing but the mysterious light, and while standing in 
the most interesting attitude imaginable, the hunter raised his 
rifle, and shot it through the heart In half an hour from that 
time, the carcass of the deer was hanging on a dry limb near our 
camp fire, and I was lecturing the hard-hearted hunter on the 
cruelty ofiihus capturing the innocent creatures of the forest. 
To all my remarks, however, he replied, " They were given us for 
food, and'it matters not how we kill them." 

Lake Delia, through which you have to pass in going to Moose 
Lake, lies about two miles west of Newcomb Farm. It is 
four miles long, and less than one mile in width, and completely 
surrounded with wood-crowned hills. Near the central portion 
this lake is narrow, and so shallow that a rude bridge has 
been thrown across for the accommodation of the farm people. 
The water under this bridge is only about four feet deep, and 
this was the only spot in the lake where I followed my favourite 
recreation. I visited it on one occasion, with my companions, 
late in the afternoon, when the wind was blowing, and we enjoyed 
rare sport in angling for salmon trout, as well as a large species 
of common trout. I do not know the number that we took, but 
I well remember that we had more than we could conveniently 
carry. Usually, the salmon trout are only taken in deep water, 
but in this, and in Moose Lake, they seem to be as much at home 
in shallow as in deep water. On one occasion I visited 'Lake 
Delia alone at an early hour in the morning. It so happened 
that I took a rifle along with me, and while quietly throwing 
my fly on the old bridge, I had an opportunity of using the gun 
to some purpose. My movements in that lonely place were so 
exceedingly still, that even the wild animals were not disturbed 
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by my presence; for while I stood there, a large &t otter made 
bis appearance, and when he came within shooting distance, I • 
gave him the contents of my gun, and he disappeared. I related 
the adventure to my companions, on my return to the farm, but 
they pronounced it a " fish story." My veracity was vindicated, 
however; for, on the following day, they discovered a dead otter 
on the lake shore, and concluded that I had told the truth. 

I must not conclude this chapter without giving my reader 
an additional paragraph about the Newcomb Farm. My friend 
Steuben Hewitt's nearest neighbour is eight miles off, and as his 
&mily is small, it may be supposed that he leads a retired life. 
One of the days that I spent at his house, was quite an eventful 
one with him, for a town election was held there. The electors 
met at nine o'clock, and the poll closed at five; and as the num* 
ber of votes polled was sefven, it may well be imagined that the 
excitement was intense. But with all its loneliness New- 
comb Farm is well worth visiting, if for no other purpose than 
to witness the panorama of mountains which it commands. On 
every side but one may they be seen, fiidiiig away to mingle their 
deep blue with the lighter hue of the sky, but the chief among 
them all is old Tahawus, King of the Adirondacs. The country 
out of which this mountain rises, is an imposing alpine wilder- 
ness; and, as it has long since been abandoned by the red man, 
the solitude of its deep valleys and lonely lakes for the most part, 
is now more impressive than that of the far-off Rocky Mountains. 
The meaning of the Indian word Tahawus is sky-piercer or eh^ 
splitter; and faithfully describes the appearance of the mountain. 
Its actual elevation above the level of the sea is five thousand 
four hundred and sixty-seven feet; Mount Washington, in 
New Hampshire, is six thousand two hundred and thirty-four, 
, making a difference of only seven hundred and sixty-seven 
feet in favour of Washington. Though Tahawus is not quite 
8o lofby as its New England brother, yet its form is by far the 
most picturesque and imposing. Taken together, they are the 
highest pair of mountains in the Northern states. 

Before going one step further, I must allude to what I deem 
the folly of a certain state geologist, in attempting to name the 
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prominent peaks of the Adirondac moimtaiiis after a brotherhood 
of living men. If he is to have his w&j in this matter, the 
beautiful name of Tahawus will be superseded by that of Marcy, 
and several of Tahawus' brethren are hereafter to be known as 
Mounts Seward, Wright^ and Young. Now, if this business is 
not supremely ridiculous, I must confess that I do not know the 
meaning of that* word. A pretty idea, indeed, to scatter to the 
winds the ancient poetry of the poor Indian, and perpetuate in 
its place the names of living politicians ! For my part, I agree 
most decidedly with the older inhabitants of the Adirondac 
wilderness, who look with obvious indifference upon the attempt* 
ed usurpation of the geologist already mentioned. 

For nine months in the year old Tahawus is covered with a 
crown of snow, but there are spots among its fastnesses where 
you may gather ice and snow even in the dog-days. The base of 
this mountain is covered with a luxuriant forest of pine, spruce^ 
and hemlock, while the summit is clothed in a net-work of 
creeping trees, and almost destitute of the green which should 
characterise them. In ascending its sides when near their sum- 
mit, you are impressed with the idea that your pathway may be 
smooth; but as you proceed, you are constantly annoyed by pit- 
fiklls, into which your legs are foolishly poking themselves, to the 
great annoyance of your back-bone and other portions of your 
body which are naturally straight. 

I ascended Tahawus as a matter of course, and in making the 
trip I travelled some twenty miles on foot and through the 
pathless woods, employing for the same the better part of two 
days. My companion on this expedition was John Cheney (of 
whom I have something to write hereafter) ; and, as he did not 
consider it prudent to spend the night on the summit, we only 
spent about one hour gazing upon the panorama from the top, . 
and then descended about half-way down the mountain, where 
we built our watch-fire. The view from Tahawus is rather 
unique. It looks down upon what appears to be an uninhabited 
wilderness, with mountains &ding to the sky in every direction, and 
where, on a dear day, you may count not less than twenty-four 
lakes, including Champlain,Horioon, Long Lake, andLakePleasantk 
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While trying to go to sleep on the night in question, as I lay 
by the side of my friend Cheney, he gave me an account of the 
manner in which certain distinguished gentlemen have ascended 
Mount Tahawus, for it must be known that he officiates as the 
guide of all travellers in this wild region. Among those to whom 
he alluded were Ingham and Cole, the artists ; anid Hoffinan and 
Headley, the travellers. He told me that Mr. Ingham fainted a 
number of times in making the ascent, but became so excited 
with all that he saw, he determined to persevere, and finally 
succeeded in accomplishing the difficult task. ^* Mr. Hoffinan," he 
said, " in spite of his lameness, would not be persuaded by words 
that he could not reach the summit ; and when he finally discover- 
ed that this task was utterly beyond his accomplishment, his dis- 
appointment seemed to have no bounds.'* 

The night that I spent on Tahawus was not distinguished by 
any event more remarkable than a regular built rain-storm. Our 
canopy was composed of hemlock branches, and our only cover- 
ing was a blanket. The storm did not set in imtil about midnight, 
and my first intimation of its approach was the falling of rain 
drops directly into my ear, as I snugged up to my bed-fellow for 
the purpose of keeping warm. Desperate, indeed, were the 
efforts I made to forget my condition in sleep, as the raia fell 
more abundantly, and drenched me, as well as my companion, to 
the very skin. The thunder bellowed as if in the enjoyment of 
a very happy fix)lic, and the lightning seemed determiued to root 
up a few trees in our immediate vicinity, as if for the purpose 
of giving us more room. Finally Cheney rose from his pillow 
(which was a log of wood), and proposed that we should quaff a 
little brandy to keep us from catching cold, which we did, and 
then made another attempt to reach the land of Nod. * * * 
At the break of day we were awakened fi.'om a short but refi:esh- 
ing sleep, by the singing of birds, and when the cheerful moon- 
light had reached the bottom of the ravines, we were enjoying a 
comfortable breakfast in the cabin of my friend 

The principal attractions associated with Tahawus, are the 
Indian Pass, the Adirondac Lakes, the Adirondac iron-works, 
and the mighty hunter of the Adirondacs, John Cheney. The 
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Pass, SO called, is only an old-fasliioned notch between the 
mountains. On one side is a perpendicular precipice, rising to the 
height of eleven hundred feet ; and, on. the other, a wood-oovered 
mountain, ascending £eu: up into the sky, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. Through this pass flows a tiny rivulet, over which the 
rocks are so thickly piled, as frequently to form pitfalls that 
measure from ten to thirty feet in depth. Some of these holes 
are never destitute of ice, and are cool and comfortable even at 
midsummer. The Pass is nearly half a mile in length, and, at 
one point, certain immense boulders have come together and 
formed a cavern, which is called the " meeting-house,'* and is, 
perhaps, capable of oontaimng one thousand people. The ro<^ 
on either side of the Pass is a grey granite, and its only inhabitants 
are eagles, which are very abundant, and occupy the most con- 
spicuous crag in the notch. 

The two principal lakes which gem the* Adirondac wilderness^ 
are named Sanford and Henderson, afber the two gentlemen who 
first purchased land upon their borders. The former is ^ve miles 
in length, and the latter somewhat less than three, both of them 
varying in width from half a mile to a mile and a half The 
mountains which swoop down to their bosoms are covered with 
forest, and abound in a gres^t variety of large game. There is 
not, to my knowledge, a single habitation on ei^er of the lakes, 
and the only smoke ever seen to ascend from their lonely recesses, 
comes frt>m the watch-fire of the hunter, or the encampment of 
surveyors and tourists. The water of these lakes is cold and deep^ 
and moderately supplied with salmon-trout. Lake Henderson 
is admirably situated for the exciting sport of deer-hunting, and 
though it contains two or three canoes, cannot be entered from 
the West Branch of the Hudson without making a portaga 
Through Lake Sanford, however, the Hudson takes a direct 
course, and there is nothing to impede the passage of a small 
boat to within a mile of the iron-works, which are located in a 
valley between the two lakes. The fiict is, during the summer 
there is an extensive business done on Lake Sanford, in the 
way of "bringing in" merchandise, and "carrying out" the pro- 
duce of the forge. It was my misfortune to make the inward 
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passao^e of the lake in company with two ignorant Irishmen. 
Their boat was small, heavily laden, veiy tottleish and leaky. 
This was my only chance; and on taking my seat with a palpi- 
tating heart, I made an express bargain with the men, that they 
should keep along the shore on their way up. They, assented to 
my wishes, but immediately pulled for the very centre of the 
lake. I remonstrated, but they told jne that there was no 
danger. The boat was now rapidly filling with water, and 
though one was baling with all his might, the rascals were de- 
termined not to accede to my wishes. , - The conclusion of the 
matter was that our shallop became water-logged, and on finally 
reaching the shore, the merchandise was greatly damaged, and I 
was just about as wet as I was angry at the miserable creating 
whose obstinacy had not only greatly injured their employers, 
but also endangered my own plunder as well as my life. , 

The iron works alluded to above, are located in a narrow valley, 
and in the immediate vicinity of Lake Henderson, at a place 
called Mclntyre. Some time in the year 1830, a couple ot 
Scottish gentlemen, named Henderson and Mclntyre, puixshased 
a large tract of wild land lying in this portion of New York. 
In the summer following they passed through this wilderness on 
an exploring expedition, and with the assistance of their Indian 
guide, discovered that the bed of the valley in question was 
literally blocked up with iron ore. On making farther investiga- 
tions, they found that the whole rocky region about them was 
composed of valuable mineral, and they subsequently established 
a regular-btdlt iron establishment, which has been in operation 
ever since. A gentleman named Robinson afterwards purchased 
an interest in the concern, and it is now carried on by him and 
Mr. Mclntyre, though the principal stockholders are the wife 
and son of Mr. Henderson, deceased. 

The metal manufactured by this company is of the very best 
quality of bar-iron; and an establishment is now in progress of 
erection at Tahawus, twelve miles down the river, where a party 
of English gentlemen intend to manufacture every variety of steeL 

The iron works give employment to about one himdred and 
fifty men, whose wages vary jSrom one to four dollars per day. 
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The sodetj of the place, you may well imagme, is decidedly 
original; bat the prominent individoal, and only remarkable 
man who resides here, is John Cheney, the mighty hunter of the 
Adirondacs. For an account of this man, the reader will please 
look into the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

JOHN CHENEY, THE ADIEONDAG HUNTER. 

John CHENET'g Cabiv. 
John Cheney was bom in New Hampsliire, but spent hia 
boyhood on the shores of Lake Champlain, and has resided in 
the Adirondac wilderness about thirteen years. He has a wife 
and one child, and lives in a comfortable cabin in the wild Tillage 
of Mclntyi^e. His profession is that of a hunter, and he is in the 
habit of spending about one-half of his time in the woods. He 
is a remarkably amiable and intelligent man, and as unlike the 
idea I had formed of him as possible. I expected, from all that 
I had heard, to see a huge, powerful, and hairy Nimrod ; but, 
instead of such, I found him small in stature, and bearing more 
the appearance of a modest and thoughtful student. 

The waUs of his cosy little house, containing one principal 
room, are ornamented with a large printed sheet of the Declaration 
of Independence, and two engraved portraits of Washington and 
Jackson. Of guns and pistols he has an abundant supply, and 
also a good stock of all the conveniences for camping among the 
mountains. He keeps one cow, which supplies his family with 
all the milk they need; but his favourite animals are a couple of 
himting dogs named Buck and Tiger. 

^As summer is not the time to accomplish much in the way of 
hunting, my adventures with John Cheney have not been 
distiaguished by any stirring events; we have, however, enjoyed 
some rare sport in the way of fishing, and obtained some glorious 
views from the moimtain peaks of this region. . But the conver- 
sation of this fiimous Nimrod has interested me exceedingly, and 
wherever we might be, under his own roof, or by the side of our 
mountain watch-fires, I have kept him busy in recounting hia 

H 
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former adventures. I copied into my note-book nearly every 
thing lie said, and now present my readers with a few extracts 
relating to his hunting exploits. I shall use his own words as 
nearly as I can remember them. 

* * » * * 

" I was always fond of hunting, and the first animal I killed 
was a fox; I was then ten years of age. Even from childhood, 
I ^as so in love with the woods that I not only neglected school, 
but was constantly borrowing a gun, or stealing the one belonging 
to my father, with which to follow my favourite amusement. 
He found it a useless business to make a decent boy of me, 
and in a fit of desperation he one day presented me with a 
common fowling-piece, , I was the youngest of thirteen children, 
and was always called the black sheep of the family. I have 
always enjoyed good health, and am forty-seven years of age ; 
but I have now passed my prime, and don*t care about exposing 
myself to any useless dangers. 

* ' * * * 

" You ask me if I ever hunt on Sunday; no, sir, I do not. I 
have always been able to kill enough on week days to give me a 
comfortable living. Since I came to live among the Adirondaos, 
X have killed dx htmdred deer, four hvmdred sebble, nineteen moose, 
twenty-eight heao's, six wohea, seven wUd cats, thirty otter, one 
panther, and one beaoer. 

* * « * 

'^ As to that beaver I was speakiog about, it took me three 
years to capture him, for he was an old fellow, and remarkably 
cunning. He was the last, from all that I can learn, that was 
ever taken in the State. One of the Long Lake Indians ofben 
'attempted to trap him, but without success; he usually found 
his trap sprung, but could never get a morsel of the beaver's 
tail; and so it was with me;, too; but I finally fixed a trap 
under the water, near the entrance to his dam, and it so happened 
that he one day stepped into it and was drowned. 

« * * ' * 

" I was going to teU you something about my dogs, Buck and 
.Tiger. IVe raised some fifty of these animals in my day, but X 
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never owned such a tormented «mart one as that fellow Back. 
I believe there's a good deal of the English mastiff in him, but a 
keener eye than he carries in his head I never saw. Only look at 
that breast of his; did you ever see a thicker or more solid onel 
He*s handsomely spotted, as you-may see, but some of the devilish 
Lake Pleasant Indians cut off his ears and tail about a year ago, and 
he now looks rather odd. You may not believe it, but I have seei^ 
a good many men who were not half as sensible as that very dog. 
Whoiever the fellow's hungry he always seats himself at my feet 
and gives three short barks, which is his way of telling me that 
he would like some bread and meat. 1£ the folks happen to be 
away from home, and he feels a little sharp, he pays a regular 
visit to all the houises in the village, and after playing with the 
ehildren, barks for a dry crusty which he always receives, and 
then comes back to his own home. He's quite a favourite among 
the children, and I've witnessed more than one £ght because 
some wicked little scamp had thrown a stone at him. When I 
speak to him he understands me just as well as you do. I ca^i 
wake him out of a sound sleep, and*by my saying, *'Buck, go up 
and kiss the baby,' he will march directly to the cradle and lick 
the ^baby's face; and the way he watches that baby when it's 
asleep, is perfectly curious — he'd tear you to pieces in three 
suinutes if you were to try to take it away. Buc^ is now four 
years old, and though he's helped me to kill several hundred 
deer, he never lost one for me yet. Whenever I go a hunting, 
and don't want him along, I have only to say, ' Buck, you must 
not go,' — and he remains quiet; there's no use in chaining him, 
I tell you, for he understands his business. This dog never 
starts after a deer imtil I tell him to go, even if the deer is in 
sight. Why 'twas only the other day that Tiger brought in a 
doe to Lake Golden, where the two had a desperate fight within 
a hundred yards of the spot where Buck and myself were seated 
I wanted to try the metal of Tiger, and told Buck he must not 
stir, though I went up to the doe to see what the result would 
be between the fighters. Buck didn't move out of his tra(^ 
but the way he howled for a little taste of blood was perfectly 
awful. I almost thought the fellow would die in his agony« 
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Buck is of great use to me, when I am off hunting, in more ways 
than one. If I happen to be lost in a snow storm, which is 
sometimes the case, I only have to tell him to go home, and if I 
follow his tracks I am sure to come out in safety; and when 
sleeping in the woods at night, I never have any other pUlow 
than Buck's body. As to my black dog, Tiger, he isn*t quite two 
years old yet, but he's going to make a great hunter. I am try- 
ing hard now-a-days to break him of a very foolish habit of kill- 
ing porcupines. Not only does he attack every one he sees, but 
he goes out to hunt them, and often comes home all covered with 
their quills. It was only the other day that he came home with 
about twenty quills working -their way into his snout. It so 
happened, however, that they did not kill him, because he let me 
pull them all out with a pair of pincers, and that too without 
-budging an inch. About the story people tell, that the porcupine 
throws its quills^ I can tell you it's no such thing, — ^it is only 
when the quills touch the dog, that they come out and work 
their way through his body. 

» « » « 

'^ As to deer hunting, I can tell you more stories in that line 
than you'd care about hearing. They have several ways of kill- 
ing them in this quarter, and some of their ways are so infernal 
mean. I'm surprised that there should be any deer left in the 
country. In the first place there's the ' still hunting' fashion, 
when you lay in ambush near a salt lick, and shoot the poor 
creatures when they're not thinking of yoit And there's the 
beastly manner of blinding them with a ' torch light' when they 
oome into the lakes to cool themselves, and get away from the 
flies, during the wanur nights of summer. Now I say, that no 
decent man will take this advantage of wild game, unless he is 
in a starving condition. The only manly way to kill deer is by 
' driving' them, as I do, with a couple of hounds. 

'' There isn't a creature in this whole wilderness that I think 
80 much of as a deer. They are so beautiful, with their bright 
eyes, graceful necks, and sinewy legs; and they are so swift^ and 
make such splendid leaps when hard pressed; why, I've seen a 
buck jump firom a cliff that was forty feet high, and that» too^ 
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without injaring a hair. I wish I could get mj living without 
killing this beautiful animal ! — ^but I must live, and I supposet 
thejwere made to die. The cry of the deer, when in the 
agonies of death, is the most awful sound I ever heard ; — I'd a good 
deal rather hear the scream of the panther, provided I have a 
ball in my pistol, and the pistol is in my hand. I wish fthej 
would never speak so. 

. ^' The time for taking deer is in the £sJl and winter.- It's a 
curious fistct, that when a deer is at all frightened, he cannot 
stand upon smooth ice, while, at the same time, when not afraid 
of being caught, he will not only walk, but actually trot across 
a lake as smooth as glass. It's a glorious sight to see them 
running down the mountains, with the dogs howling behind; 
but I don't think I ever saw a more beautiful race than I once 
did on Lake Henderson, between a buck deer and my dog Buck, 
when the lake was covered with a light £sdl of snow. I had put 
Buck upon a fresh track, and was waiting for him on the lake shore. 
Presently, a splendid deer bounded out of the woods upon the ice, 
and as the dog was only a few paces off, he led the race directly 
across the lake. Away they ran as if a hurricane was after them ; 
crossed the lake, then back again. Then they made another . 
wheel, and having run to the extreme southern point of the 
lake, again returned, when the deer's wind, gave out, and the 
dog caught and threw the creature, into whose throat I soon 
plimged my knife, and the race was ended. 

" I never was so badly hurt in hunting any animal as I have 
been in hunting deer. It was while chasing a buck on Cheney's 
Lake (which was named after me by Mr. Henderson in comme- 
moration of my escape), that I once shot myself in a very bad 
way. I was in a canoe, and had laid my pistol down by my 
cade, when, as I was pressing hard upon the animal, my pistol , 
slipped under me in some queer way, and went off, sending a 
ball into my leg, just above the ancle, which came out just below 
the knee. I knew something terrible had happened, and though 
I thought that I might die, I was determined that the deer 
should die first; and I did succeed in killing him before he 
reached the shore. But; as soon as the excitement was over, the 
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paia I had felt before -was increased a thousand-fold, and I felt 
as if all the devils in heU were dragging at my leg, the weight 
And the agony were so great I had never snfiered so before^ 
and I thought it strange. Ton may not belieye it, but when 
that accident happened, I was fourteen miles from home, and 
yet, even with that used-np leg, I succeeded in reaching my hooae^ 
where I was confined to my bed &om . October until April. 
That was a great winter £oir hunting which I missed; but my 
leg got entirely well, and is now as good as ever. 
' • ♦ ♦ ♦ 

' ^ The most savage animal that I hunt for among these moun* 
tains, is the moose, or caraboo, as I have heard some people call 
them. They're quite plenty in the r^on of Long Lake and Lake 
Pleasant; and if the hunter don't understand their ways, he'll 
be likely to get killed before he thinks of his danger. The 
moose is the largest animal of the deer kind, or, in fact, of any 
kind that we find in this part of the country. His horns are 
very large, and usually look like a pair of crab-apple trees. He 
has a long head, long legs, and makes a great noise when he 
travels; his flesh is considered first-rate, for he feeds upon grass, 
and the tender buds of the moose maple. He is a mpid 
traveller, and hard to tire out. Li winter they run in herds; 
and when the snow is deep, they generally live in one {jarticular 
place in the woods which we call a *yard.* The crack time for 
killing them is the winter, when we can travel on the snow 
with our braided snow shoes. 

" I once killed two moose before nine o'clock in the morning. 
I had been out himting for two days, in the winter, and when 
night came on, I had to camp out near the foot of old Tahawus. 
When I got up in the morning, and was about to start for home, 
I discovered a yard, where lay a couple of bull moose. I don't 
know what they were thinking about, but just as soon as they 
saw me, they jumped up, and made directly towards the place 
where I was standing. I couldn't get clear of their ugly feet 
without running, so I put for a large dead tree that had blown 
over, and walking to the butt end of it, which was some ten feet 
high, looked down in safety upon the devils. They seemed t6 
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"be very mad about something, and did everything they could to; 
get at me, by running around; and T remember they ran to- 
gether, as if Uiey had been yoked. I -waited for a good chance 
to shoot, and when I got it, fired a ball clear through one of the 
animals, into the shoulder of the second. The first one dropped 
dead as a door nail, but the other took to his heels, and after 
goiDg about fifty rods, concluded to lie down. I then came up. 
to him, keeping my dogs back for the purpose of sticking him, 
when he jumped up again, and put after me like lightning. I 
ran to a big stump, and after I had fairly fixed myself, I loaded 
again, and again fired, when the fellow tumbled in the snow 
quite dead. He was eight feet high, and a perfect roarer. 

• * « « 

^^ Another animal that we sometimes find pretty plenty in 
these woods, is the big grey wolf; they are savage fellows, and 
dangerous to meet with when angry.. On getting up early one 
winter morning, I noticed, in the back part of my garden, what 
I thought to be a wolf track. I got my gun, called for my dogs, 
and started on the hunt. I found the fellow in his den among 
the mountains. I kindled a fire, and smoked him out. I then 
chased him for about two miles, when he came to bay. He was 
a big fellow, and my dogs were afraid to clinch in; dogs hate a 
wolf worse than any other Jtrn'mftl, I fpund I had a fair chance^ 
80 I fired at the creature; but my gun missed fire. The >volf 
then attacked me, and in striking him with my gun, I broke it 
all to pieces. I was in a bad ^, I tell you, but I immediately 
threw myself on my back, with my snow shoes above me, when 
the wolf jumped right on my body, and, probably, would have 
killed me, had it not been for my dog Buck, who worried the 
Wolf so badly, that the devil left me to fight the dog. While 
they were fighting with all their might, I jumped up, took the 
barrel of my ^gon, and settled it right into the brain of the savage 
animal That was the largest wolf ever killed in this wilderness. 

* * * * 

" One of the hardest fights I ever had in these woods was with 
a black bear. I was coming from a winter hunt. The snow 
was very deep^ and I had oh my snow sho^. It so happened. 
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as I was coming down a certain mountain, the snow suddenly 
gave way under me, and I fell into the hole or winter quarters 
of one of the blackest and largest bears I ever saw. The fellow 
was quite as much j&ightened as I was, and he scampered out 
of the den in a great hurry. I was very tired, and had only 
one dog with me at the time, but I put after him. I had three 
several battles with him, and in one of these he struck my hand 
with such force as to send my gun at least twenty or thirty 
feet from where we stood. I finally managed to kill the 
rascal, but not until he had almost destroyed the life of my 
dog. That was a noble dog; but in that battle he received hia- 
death-wound. He couldn't walk at the time, and though I waa 
nine miles from home, I took him up in my armsi and carried: 
him; but with all my nursing I could not get him up again, 
for he died at the end of a few weeks. That dog was one of 
the best Mends I ever had. 

* * * « 

" But the most dangerous animal in this country is the yellow 
panther or painter. They are not very plenty, and so tormented 
cunning that it is very seldom you can kill one. They are very 
ugly, but don't often attack a man unless cornered or wounded. 
They look and act very much like a cat, only that they are very 
large; I never killed but one, and his body was five feet long, 
and his tail between three and four. At night their eyes look 
like balls of fire, and when they are after game they make a 
hissing noise, which is very dreadful to hear. Their scream is 
also very terrible, and I never saw the man who was anxious to 
hear it more than once. They are seldom hunted as a matter 
of business, but usually killed by accident. 

" The panther I once killed, I came across in this manner. I 
was out on Lake Henderson with two men, catching fish through 
the ice, when we saw two wolves come on the ice in great 
haste, looking and acting as if they had been pursued. I pro- ^ 
posed to the men that we should all go and kill them if we 
could. They wanted to fish, or were a little afraid, so I took 
my gun and started after the game. I followed them some dis^ 
tance, when, as they were scaling a ledge, they were attacked by 
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a big panther, and a bloody fight took place. From the appear- 
ance of the animals, I supposed that they had met before,, which 
was the cause why the wolves came upon the lake. During the 
scuffle between the animals, it is a singular fact that they all 
three tumbled off the precipice and fell through the air about 
one himdred feet. The wolves jumped up and ran away, while 
the panther started in another direction, I followed his track, 
and after travelling a number of hours, overtook liim, and 
managed to shoot him through the shoulder. He then got into 
a tree, and as he was lashing his tail and getting ready to pounce 
u|)on me, I gave him another ball, and he fell to the earth with 
a crash, and was quite dead. I then went to the lake and got 
the men to help me home with my booty." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE HEBMIT OF AROOSTOOK. 

Mouth of thi Aftooiraooi;. 

I WAS on my way down the river St. John, in New Bruns* 
wick, and having heard that the Aroostook (one of its principal 
tributaries) was famous foy its salmon and a picturesque water- 
fall, I had taken up my quarters at a tavern near the mouth of 
that stream, with a view of throwing the fly for a few days, and 
adding to my stock of sketches. I arrived at this place in the 
forenoon, and after depositing my luggage in an upper room, 
and ordering a dinner, I proceeded to arrange my tackle and 
pencils for an afternoon expedition. This preparatory business 
I performed in the sitting-room of the tavern, where there hap- 
pened to be seated at the time, and reading the New York 
Albion, an oddly-dressed, but gentlemanly-looking man. In 
form, he was tall, and slender, appeared to be about fifty years 
of age, and there was such an air of refinement in his appearance 
and manners that he attracted my particular attention. I said 
nothing, however, and quietly continued my snelling operations, 
until simmioned to dinner. While at the* table, I sent for the 
landlord to inquire about the stranger whom I had noticed, and 
his reply was as follows : — " His name is Robert Egger; he is a 
strange but good man, and lives the life of a recluse; his house 
is above the fall, on the Aroostook, and about four miles from 
here. He has been in this part of the country for many years, 
but I seldom see him at my house, excepting when he wants to 
read the news, put a letter in the office, or purchase a bag of 
flour." 

With this intelligence I was quite delighted, for I fancied 
that I had discovered a cha/racter, which eventually proved to 
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be the case. On returning to the room where the stranger w&s 
seated, I introduced myself by offering him a cigar; and while 
fixing my rod, asked him a few questions about the surrounding 
country. His replies proved him to be an intelligent man, and 
as he happened to express himself a lover of the "gentle art," I 
offered him the use of some fishing tackle, and invited him to 
accompany me. He refused my offer, but accepted my invitation, 
and \re started for the Aroostook. He officiated as my guide; 
and when we approached the river, which was firom two to five 
feet deep, about one hundred yards wide, very rapid, and filled 
with bridge piers in ruin, we jumped into a Frenchman's canoe, 
and were landed on the northern shore. Here we came into a 
road which passed directly along the bank of the river; this we 
followed for one mile, until we arrived at a fiour-null, at the 
mouth of a large and very beautiful brook, where the road made 
It sudden turn towards the north. Directly opposite the mill, 
on the Aroostook side, was a narrow and rapid rifb, where, my 
friend told me, I was sure to hook a salmon. I did not like the 
Iftppearance of the place, but took his advice and waded in. I 
tried my luck for some thirty minutes, but could not tempt a 
.single fish. This, my friend did not understand; he said there 
were salmon there, and thought that the fault was mine. I 
knew what he wanted, and therefore handed him jjij rod, that 
he might try his fortune. He fished for nearly half an hour, 
and then broke the fiy-tip of my rod. As I was chemhing an 
r earnest desire to take at least one salmon, under the /aU, which 
I thought the only likely place to succeed, and towards which 
I had set my face, this little accident made me exceedingly 
nervous. My friend attempted to console me by remarking, 
• that, as it was getting toward evening, we had better return to 
^the tavern, and take a fresh start in the morning. But this 
proposition did not suit me at all, and I promptly said so. 
''Just as you please," replied my companion, and so we repaired 
the rod, and continued up the river. Very rapid, with many 
and deep pools, 'was this portion of the stream; and our course 
V along the shore, over logs and Mien trees, through tangled 
underbrush, and around rocky points — ^was attended with eve^ 
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imaginable difficulty, and so continued for at least two miles. 
On coming in sight of the fall, however, I was more than amply 
repaid for all my trouble, by the prospect which there presented 
itself. It was, perhaps, one hour before sunset, and there was a 
delightful atmosphere resting upon the landscape. Directly bo- 
fore me, in the extreme distance, and immediately under the 
crimson sun, was a narrow rocky gorge, through which foamed 
the waters of the Aroostook, over a precipice of some thirty 
^t; and just below the fall, rose a perpendicular rock to the 
height of nearly a hundred feet, dividing the stream into two 
channels. The entire middle distance of the prospect was com- 
posed of a broad and almost circular basin of very deep and 
dark water, skirted mostly with a rocky shore, while directly 
across the sur£a,ce of this pool, winding down the stream, was a 
line of foam, distinguishing the main channel; while the fore- 
groimd of this picture consisted of a gravelly beach, two bark 
wigwams, several canoes, and some half dozen Indians, who were 
enjoying their evening meal by the side of an expiring fire. 

We held a brief conversation with the Indians, and found out 
that they had visited the basin for the purpose of spearing 
salmon by torchlight; and while my companion sat down in 
their midst to rest himself, I jumped into one of the canoes, and 
paddled to the foot of the fall, to tiy one of my £mcy flies. I 
fished for about thirty minutes — caught one small salmon — lost 
two very large ones, and returned to the Indian camp, where I 
had previously concluded to spend the night, provided my guide 
did not insist upon returning to the tavern by moonlight. It 
so happened, however, that my interesting plan was vetoed by 
my companion, who told me that his dwelling was only a mile 
off, and that I must go and spend the night with him. I wil- 
lingly assented to this proposition, and having picked up the 
salmon, we engaged the Indians to ferry us across the basin, and 
proceeded on our way. Our path was somewhat narrow, 
crooked, and intricate, and as I listened to the roaring of the 
water-fiill, and thought of the mystery which hung over my 
companion, I could not but wonder what I was about, and to 
what strange place I was going. 
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In due time, however, we emerged from tlie woods, and came 
OTit upon the side of a gentle hill, which sloped to the margin of 
the Aroostook, and w^is sufficiently open to command an exten- 
sive view of the river. Here my friend told me to tarry a few 
moments, for he had a canoe hidden among some willows, and 
■wished to hunt it up that we might recross the river once more, 
I heard his words, but neglected to assist him, for my whole 
attention was riveted by the scene upon which I was gazing. 
The sober livery of twilight had settled upon the world, and 
the flowing of the river was so peaceful, that I could distinctly 
hear the hum of unnumbered insects as they sported in the air. 
On the opposite shore was a lofty forest-covered hilL and at the 
foot of it a small clearing, in the centre of which stood a rude 
log cabin — ^the dwelling-place of my friend. On my left, the 
river presented the appearance of a lake: and, apparently in the 
oentre of it, were two of the most exquisitely foliaged islands im- 
aginable. The valley seemed completely hemmed in with moun- 
tains, and these, together with a glowing sky, were all distinctly 
mirrored in the sleeping waters. Most charming was this 
evening landscape, and the holy time "was quiet as a mm, 
breathless with adoration." But now my companion sum- 
moned me to a seat in the canoe, and we passed over the 
stream in safety; he hauled up his shallop, laid aside his paddle, 
and, slapping me on the shoulder, led the way to his cabin, 
repeating, in a loud, clear voice, the following words :^ 

f* Alone I live, between four hills; 
Famed Roostook runs between: 
At times, wild animals appear. 
But men are seldom seen.** 

On entering the hut, which was now quite dark, as it only 
contained one window, my companion turned abruptly round, 
and after making a frolicsome remark about my being in his 
power, he exclaimed — " That poetry I repeated to you just now 
was a home-spun article; but as you might £incy somethiug a 
little more civilized, I would say to you, my young friend^ in 
the language of Wordsworth's Solitaiy, 
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" * This is my domain, my cell, 
My hennitage, my cabin, what you will>- 
I loTe it better than a snail his honse; 
But now ye shall be feasted with our best.' " 

Soon as these words had &,lkn from his Eps, my Mend proceeded 
to collect some wood for a fire, and while I was left to kindle 
the flame, he seized a tin-pail, and went after some spring water, 
which, he said, was some distance off. In a few moments, I 
produced a sufficient quantity of light to answer my purpose, 
and then took occasion to survey the room into which I had 
been thus strangely introduced. Every thing about me seemed 
to be oddity itself. First was the huge fire-place, rudely made 
of rough stones, and filled with ashes; then the blackish ap*- 
pearance of the log walls around, and the hemlo(^ rafters abova 
In one comer stood a kind of wooden box, filled with blankets^ 
wrhich answered the purpose of a bed; and in front of the only 
window in the cabin was a pine table on which stood an inkstand 
and some writing paper, and under which sat a large grey oat, 
watching my movements with a suspicious ^e. In one place 
stood a wooden chest, and a half-barrel of meal, and the only 
things in the room to sit upon, were a couple of wooden chaira 
The crevices in the walls were stopped up with rags and day, 
and from various rafters depended bundles of mint, hemlock, 
And other usefiil productions of the wood* A rusty old gun, 
and a home-made fishing rod^ occupied one comer ; and on eveij 
side, resting upon wooden pegs, were numerous shelves, of every 
size and form, which were appropriated to a variety of uses. 
On one or two of them were the cooking utensils of my friend; 
on another, a lot of smoky books; and on others, a little of 
every thing, from a box of salt or paper of tea, down to a spool 
bf thread or a paper of needles. 

. In a few moments my j&iend entered the cabin, and imme* 
diately began to prepare our evening meal, which consisted of 
bread, fried pork, salmon, and a cup of tea. Plain was our 
food, but it was as nicely cooked as if it had been dome by a 
pretty girl, instead of an old man, and the comic pomposity with 
which every little matter was attended to, afforded me much 
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kmusement. One thing I remember, whicli struck me as 
particularly fiinny. My host was talking about the conduct of 
Sir Kobert Peel and the British Parliament, and while in the 
midst of his discourse, opened a trap-door leading to his cellar, and 
descended therein. I knew not what he was after, and waited 
his re-appearance with some anxiety, when suddenly he bobbed 
np his ghost-like head, resumed the thread of his remarks, and 
held forth in one hand a huge piece of fat pork, and as he 
became excited about the conduct of the prime minister, he 
occasionally slapped the pork with the remaining hand, and then 
shook it in the air, as if it had been one of the bloody Irish - 
Inen to whom he was occasionally alluding. He reminded me 
of Shakspeare's grave-digger. I also remember that, when my 
friend was kneading his bread, the idea entered his head, from 
some remark that I had dropped, that I did not comprehend 
the meaning of a certain passage in Shakspeare ; so he immediately 
wiped one of his hands, leaned over for his ragged copy of the 
mighty bard, and immediately settled the question to our mutual 
satisfaction. 

Supper being ended, I pulled out of my pocket a couple of 
cigars which I had brought with me, and we then seated our- 
selves comfortably before the fire, and entered into a systematic 
conversation. The greater part of the talking was done by my 
companion, and in the course of the evening, I gathered the 
Allowing particulars respecting his own history: — 

He told me he was a native of Hampshire, England, and had 
spent, his boyhood in the city of London, as a coimting-house 
derk. He claimed a good name for his family, and added that 
Mr. Jordan, formerly editor of the London Literary Gazette, was 
his brother-in-law, having married his only sister. He avowed 
himself about sixty years of age, and had been a resident of 
New Brunswick ever since the year 1809. He first came across 
the Atlantic as a government agent, for the transaction ol 
business connected with the fur trade; and when he settled in 
the province, the whole country was an untrodden wilderness. 
Since that time he had followed a variety of employments, had 
acq[uired a competence^ but lost it through the rascality of friends. 
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He told me lie was a widower^ aud that lie liad one son, wHo 
resided in Frederickton, and was rapidly acquiring a repntation 
for his knowledge of engineering. '' It does my heart good to 
remember this fact," oontinned mj Mend, ''and I do hope that 
my son will not disgrace his fiimilj, as some people seem to think 
I have done. The God-forsaken inhabitants of this region hare 
a habit of calling me a crazy old man. God be praised I I 
know they overshoot the mark in that particular; if I hare lost 
my reason, I can tell the mocking world that I have endnred 
trouble enough to make even a philosopher a raving maniac 
By patient and unwearied toil, I have won two small fortunes, 
but both of them were snatched away, and I was left a beggar. 
The home government took pity on me, and offered to make me 
a present of land, adding that I was at liberty to make my own 
selection. I accepted their offer, and selected five hundred acres 
on the Aroostook, making the fall we visited this evening thd 
centre of my domain. I duly received a deed for the property, 
and having concluded that my fellow-men were as tired of me 
as I was of them, I bolted for the wilderness, and have lived here 
ever since. Yes, sir, for twelve years have I been the only human 
inmate of this rude cabin; I ought to except, however, 'a lucid 
interval' of some nine months, which I spent in England, about 
four years ago, visiting my friends and the favourite haunts of my 
childhood. To enjoy even that little luxury, I was compelled 
to sacrifice a portion of my land. 

** But why do you not sell your entire property," I remarked, 
** and take up your abode among men, where your knowledge 
might be made available?" 

"Knowledge, indeed!" replied the hermit philosopher; "all 
that I possess, you might easily hide in the bowl of an acorn. I 
do know enough to cast my eyes heavenward, when crushed by 
misfortune, but the same knowledge was possessed by the worm 
upon which I accidentally trod this morning. What is man, at 
his best estate, but a worm! But this is not answering your 
question. My only reason for not selling this property is, that 
I cannot find a purchaser. Most gladly would I jump at the 
chance, and then I uxmld mingle with my fellow-men, and 
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endeavour to be of them. Travellers, who sometimes pass 
through this region, teU me that my property is worth 5000 
doUars ; I know it to be worth at least that amount, but I 
should be glad to sell it for 3000 dollars, and that, too, on a 
credit of ten years. * The interest would, indeed, be a meagre 
income, but I have schooled myself in the ways of poverty; and 
though it once cost me 2000 dollars, to carry me through a 
single year, I can tell you that my expenses for the last five 
years have not averaged more than twenty doUars, which I have 
had to obtain as best I could. But you must not misunderstand 
me. The little clearing which surrounds my rookery, contains 
six acres, and as I cultivate them with all diligence, they keep 
me from actual starvation." 

*' But it strikes me, my dear sir, that you ask rather an extra- 
vagant price for your uncultivated land ? " I asked this question 
with a view of obtaining some information in reference to the 
valley of the Aroostook, and was not disappointed. The reply 
of my friend was as follows : — 

" I can convince you that you are mistaken. In the first 
place, the water privilege which my land covers, is acknowledged 
to be the most valuable on the Aroostook, and I may add that 
it is abundantly fertile. And then think of the valley, at the 
very threshold of which I p,m located! It is one of the mcst 
beautiful and luxuriant in this northern wilderness; and the 
only thing against it, though I say it that should not, is the fact 
that nearly five miles of its outlet belongs to the English govern- 
ment, while the remainder belongs to the United States. The 
whole of it ought to be yours; but if it were, I would not live 
here a year; I am near enough to you now; directly on the 
boundary line between your country and mine. The Aroostook, 
I verily believe, is one of the most important branches of the St, 
John. Its general course is easterly, but it is exceedingly 
serpentine, and, according to some of your best surveyors, 
drains upwards of a million acres of the best soil in Maine. 
Above my place, there is hardly a spot that might not be navi- 
gated by a small steamboat, and I believe the time is not far 
distant when your enterprising Yankees will have a score of 

I 
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boats employed here, canying their grain to market. Before 
that time comes, however, you must dig a canal or build a 
railroad around my beautiful water-fall, which, I am sure, could be 
done for 20,000 dollars. An extensive lumbering business is now 
carried on in the valley, but its future prosperity must depend 
upon its agriculture. Already are its shores dotted with well- 
cultivated farms, and every year is adding to their number, and to 
the rural beauty of those already in existence. The soil of this 
valley is rich, and composed principally of what is called alluvial 
(not interval) land, together with the quality known as upland. 
In many portions, however, you will find some of the most 
charming -intervals in the world. ' The trees of this region are 
similar to those of your northern States. The staple crop of the 
Aroostook farmer is wheat. Owing to the shortness of our 
fieasons, com does not arrive at perfection, and its cultivation is 
neglected. Rye, barley, and oats, all flourish here, but much 
more buckwheat is raised than any other grain besides wheat. 
Grasses flourish here m great perfection, and the former of 
Aroostook will yet aecnd to market imna^nse quantities of cattle. 
As to the dimate, it is not so severe as is generally supposed. 
Snow falls early, and continues late, which prevents the ground 
from freezing very deep. And when summer comes, as you may 
testify, the. weather is sufficiently warm for every necessary 
purpose. Now, sir, do you not think I have made out a clear 
ease?" I answered in the affirmative, and thanked him for the 
information he had given me. like Oliver Twist, however, I 
was anxious for " more," and therefore endeavoured to start him 
on another subject. In this laudable eflfbrt I fully succeeded, 
and by merely expressing the opinion that he must lead a very 
lonely life in this remote wilderness. 

" Not at all, not at all," replied my friend. " It is my good 
fortune to belong to that class of men who depend upon booka^ 
the works of nature, and themselves, for happiness, and not upon 
a selfish and heartless world. As to my books, they are not 
very abundant, nor are they bound in fancy morocco; but the 
substance of them is of the right sort. Foremost among 
them is the Bible, which tells even a poor devil Hke me 
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that he is a man. Perfect in their generation are the truths 
of this glorious old Book; they have an important bearing upon 
everything; and they should be studied and cherished with 
jealous care. But the earth-bom men, with whom I hold daily 
communion, are the mighty Shakspeare, the splendid Gibbon, 
the good and loving brother poets Thomson and Wordsworth, 
the gifted but wayward Bums, the elegant and witty Addison, 
and the ponderous Johnson. These are the minds which always 
afford me solid satisfaction. As to the immense herd who keep 
the printing presses of the present day constantly employed, I 
know nothing about them, and care still less. And now as to 
the pleasures which are brought to me by the revolving seasons. 
They are indeed manifold, and it is pleasant to remember that 
* Nature never did betray the heart that loved her.' The hills 
which surround my cabin I look upon as familiar friends; not 
only when crowned with a wreath of snow, but when rejoicing 
in their summer bloom; and a more peaceful and heart-soothing 
stream can nowhere be found, than the one which flows along 
by my door; and you know from experience that it abounds in 
the finest salmon and trout. The surrounding woods furnish 
me with game, but their great^t treasures are the ten thousand 
beautiful birds, which make melody in their little hearts, and afford 
me unalloyed pleasure for at least one half the year. I seldom 
have occasion to kill these feathered minstrels for food, and the 
consequence is whenever I go out into my fields to work, they 
gather around me without fear, and often come so near as to be 
in my very way. The quail and the wren, the jay and the blue- 
bird, the mocking-bird, the partridge, the fish-hawk, the eagle, 
and the crow, and also the swallow, the owl, and whippoorwill, 
all build their nests within a stone's throw of my door, and they 
know that the friendless old man wiU do them no harm. And 
then, what exquisite pleasure do I continually enjoy in watching 
the ever-varying changes of the year ! First, when the primrose 
tells me that the rains are over and gone, and I go forth in the 
refreshing sunshine to sow my seeds; secondly, when the glorious 
summer is in its prime, with its dewy mornings and lovely twi- 
lights; also in the sober autumnal time, when I thoughtfully 
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count the leaves floating on the bosom of the stream; and then 
again when the cold winds of winter are howling around my 
cabin, and I sit in my pleasant solitude before a roaring fire, 
^ building palaces in my mind, as I peer into the burning embers. 
^'Yes, sir, I have learned to live without excitement, and to 
depend upon myself for the companionship I need. I do, indeed, 
occasionally steal out of my beautiful vale, and mingle with my 
fellow-men; but I always return perfectly contented with my lot. 
After all, I do not believe that the world could add greatly to mj 
stock of happiness, even if I were a worshipper of Mammon, a 
brawling politician, or a responsible statesman." 

" But, Mr. Egger, it strikes me that your manner of life is not in 
keeping with the Bible, for which you have expressed so much 
reverence.*' 

" That may be true," was the reply, " but I make no sancti- 
monious pretensions. I do but little to promote the happiness of 
my fellow-men, and I congratulate myself with the idea that I do 
as little to make them miserable. The influence of my example 
amounts to nothing, and I give no bread to the poor, because I 
have none to give. But let us drop the subject ; I feel that your 
questions may so annoy me that I shall be compelled to abandon 
this glorious old wilderness, and become a denizen of the busy 
and noisy world." 

A breach having thus been made in our discourse, I examined 
my watch, and found it to be near twelve o'clock. My com- 
panion took the hint, and immediately proceeded to flx a sleeping 
place that would accommodate us botL This was done by spread- 
ing the clothes of the wooden bedstead upon the floor. While 
going through this little operation, he held high above his 
head a ragged old bed-quilt, and asked me what I thought Queen 
Victoria would say, if she had such an article to rest her royal 
limbs upon? He then pointed to the particular spot which 
lie wanted me to occupy, giving as a reason for the request, that 
there was a hole on the opposite side of his mansion, where toads, 
rats, and weasels, were frequently in the habit of entering, and 
he was afraid that they might annoy me, though he had never 
been disturbed by their nocturnal visits. This informatioa 
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appeared to me somewhat peculiar, but did not prevent me from 
undressing myself to lie down. When about half through this 
business, however, I was actually compelled to take a seat on 
account of a laughing fit brought upon me by one or two stories, 
which my host rekted for my special benefit. What a strange 
man, indeed! thought I, and making another effort, I tumbled 
into bed. In the mean time, my companion had stripped him- 
self of every thing but his shirt, and in spite of the frailty of his 
"spindle shanks," was throwing himself into the attitudes for 
which Kemble was distinguished, whose acting he had often 
witnessed in olden times. I was already quite exhausted with 
excess of laughter, and I verily believed that the queer antics of 
the anchorite and philosopher would be the death of me. But 
I felt that I must go to sleep, and, in self-defence, partly covered 
my head with the end of a quilt, and almost swore that I would 
not be disturbed again. 

I did not swear, however, and was consequently again dis- 
turbed. I had just fixed my head upon the pillow, as I thought, 
for the last time, when I was startled by a tremendous yell 
proceeding from without the cabin. I rushed out of the house 
as if the old Harry himself had been after me, and beheld my 
spare and venerable friend sitting upon a stump, gazing upon 
the rising moon, and listening to the distant howl of a wolf, 
with one of his feet dangling to and fro like the pendulum of a 
dock. "Wasn't that a musical yell, my boy?" were the first 
words spoken by the hermit mad-cap; and then he went on to 
point out all the finer features of the scene spread out before us. 
Silently flowed the stream, grand and sublime looked the moun- 
tains, clear and very blue the sky, spirit-like the moon and stars, 
and above the neighbouring water-fall ascended a column of spray, 
which was fest melting into a snowy cloud. After enjoying this 
picture for a reasonable time, my companion then proposed that 
we should enjoy a swim in the river, to which arrangement I 
assented, even as did the wedding-guest of Coleridge to the com- 
mand of the Ancient Mariner. Our bath ended, we returned to 
the cabin, and in the course of half an hour, the hermit and the 
stranger were side by side in the arms of sleep. 
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On opening my eyes in tlie morning, the pleasant sunshine 
was flooding the floor through the open door, and my fi-iend, who 
had^risen without disturbing me, was frying some trout which 
he had just taken in the stream. I arose, rolled up the bed, and 
prepared myself for break&st, which was particularly relished by 
the giver and the receiver. I spent the forenoon rambling about 
the estate of my old friend, and enjoying the surrounding scenery ; 
I then proposed to him that he should go down and be my guest 
at the tavern on the St. John for a day or two, which invitation 
was accepted. On my return, I took a sketch of the secluded 
vale where stands the cottage of my friend, also a profile of his 
own handsome face, and a view of his water-falL The time of 
my departure having arrived, I left my friend with a heavy 
heart for my distant dty-home, while he returned to his solitary 
cottage among the mountains. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 

THE RIVER ST. JOHN. • 

Woodstock. 

I HAVE recently performed a pilgrimage along the valley of 
the lower St. John, and as I am about to leave the river, it*iB 
meet that I should give my reader a record of my observations. 
The distance from the Falls of St. John to the dty of that name, 
is two hundred and twenty miles. The width of the river varies 
from a quarter of a mile to two miles, and the depth from two 
to forty feet. That portion lying north of Frederickton abounds 
in rapids and shallows, and is navigated only by flat-bottomed 
boats, which are taken up stream by horse power, but descend 
with the current. Here, for the most part, the shores are moun- 
tainous, and only partly cultivated, with high and picturesque 
banks; the lowest portion, however, is of a level character, and 
presents the appearance of an ancient and highly-cultivated 
country, and is navigated by steamboats, and the common sail* 
craft of the country. The soil all along the shores is good, but 
seems better adapted for grass than wheat, and I can see no good 
reason for its not becoming greatly distinguished as a grazing 
country. 

The river St. John is not remarkable for any pictorial features 
of consequ^ice (though it abounds in beautifril landscapes,) 
excepting a place called the Narrows, for this seems to be a 
popular name, situated at the ^southern extremity. At this 
point the stream is not more than five hundred yards wide, and 
as it is bounded on either side by a high rocky barrier, the 
current ordiiuirily passes through with great rapidity. The tides 
of the ocean ascend about thirty miles, and it is only when thu 
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water is liigh that the point in qnestion can be navigated. 
Though these Narrows are a great annoyance to the navigator, 
by the lover of the pictniesque they are highly esteemed. Not 
only are they beautiful in themselves, but^ owing to the pecoli- 
arity of the place, it is finequenily the case^ that the broad 
expanse of water above it is covered with a fleet of sloops, 
schooners, steamboats, towboats, and timber-crafta, which pre- 
sent a peculiar and agreeable panorama. The mer abounds 
with salmon and shad, and the former, though rather small, may 
be taken by the angler in the principal tributaries. They are 
not sufficiently abundant, however, to constitute an important 
article of commerce, and the common mod^ of taking them are 
with the spear and the drift net. 

The principal towns on the St. John are, Woodstock, French 
Tillage, Frederickton, and St. John. The first of these is one 
hundred and fifty miles firom the mouth, and though a Tagged, 
yet an interesting village. So fiu: as its natural productions are 
concerned, I am disposed to compliment this province in the 
highest terms; but I must say, that the ignorance, idleness, and 
gouging- character of its common people, have made me quite 
willing to take my departure therefinom. The expenses of 
travelling are enormous. Stage fi^es average about twelve cents 
per mile; and if you happen to spend a week at a miserable 
country tavern, you will have to pay two dollars per day for 
board. With a few exceptions, there is hardly a counhy tavern 
in the province where the traveller is not in danger of being 
robbed. It was my good fortune to be robbed only twice, but I 
was particularly fortunate. This is rather severe, but I am. 
driven to talk in this strain, though I would not be understood 
as reflecting upon the better classes of the province. 

The stage route from the Grand Falls to St. John passes 
through Woodstock, but the distance firom this place to the 
American town of Houlton is ten miles, and in this direction 
there is also an established stage route to Bangor. 

The next place on the St. John, of any note, is French Village. 
It usually contains a thousand souls — ^most of them Indiums. 
They live in frame and log houses, and though they pretend to 
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do some fanning, they are cliiefly engaged in hunting and fish- 
ing. They are a good-looking race, speak English fluently, and 
are the followers of a Catholic priest, who lives among them, and 
officiates in a small chapel which was built by the Jesuits at an 
early day. This society is said to be one of the most wealthy in 
the province. The chief of the village is one Louis Beir. Ho 
lives in a very comfortable and well-furnished house, is rather a 
handsome man, dresses in a half savage manner, and while he 
offers his visiter a comfortable chair, he invariably seats himself 
upon the floor in the true Indian ^ishion. 

Vrederickton is at the head of the steamboat navigation, and 
distant from St. John eighty miles. Between these two places 
there runs a morning and evening boat, and the summer travel 
is very extensive. Fre.derickton contains about six thousand 
inhabitants, composed, principally, of Irish, Scotch, and English. 
There are three principal streets, running north and south, and 
Bome half-dozen handsome public buildings, including an Episco- 
pal church, after the Tuscan order, a court house, and a college. 
The town is situated on a level plain, and its suburbs are made 
exceedingly beautiful by the number of rural residences which 
attract the eye in every direction. The elm and poplar both 
seem to flourish here, and add much to the picturesqueness of 
the place and vicinity. The business of Frederickton is only of 
a second-rate character, and it has become what it is, merely 
from the fact that ifc has heretofore been the seat of government. 
This &ct has also had a tendency to collect a good society in the 
place, and its " ton," though in a small way, have been disposed 
to cut quite a dash. The " mother Parliament," I believe, has 
recently removed the seat of government to St. John, and the 
lovers of Frederickton are sorry and a little angry. 

The city of St. John stands at the mouth of the river of that 
name, and is also laved by the waters of the Bay of Fundy. I 
hate cities, but suppose that I must stop a moment in the one 
alluded to. It is a business place, planted among rocks, oontains 
some twenty thousand inhabitants, (two-thirds of whom are Irish,) 
and in this port at the present time, is moored a fleet of two 
hundred ships. Its public buildings are numerous, the finest of 
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wHch are the court-lioiise, an Episcopal cliurch of the Doric 
order, another after the Gothic, and a Presbyterian church after 
the Corinthian order. The city is defended by a fortress, which 
presents a handsome appearance as yon approach the port. The 
merchants of the pkce are chiefly employed in the sqnare timber 
trade, and have, heretofore, done an extensive business. This 
trade, however, I am inclined to believe, is rapidly running out. 
On the opposite side of the St. John river is a picturesque point 
or hill, which is called Carlton HiU. It is surmounted by a 
massive block-house, and commands an extensive view of the 
Bay of Fundy, the spring tides of which rise to the height of 
sixty feet; and when coming in, make a terrible roar. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FEMAIi£ HERMIT OF THE ALLEGHAlTIEa 

MoDTH OF Seneca Cbsek. Pendletoit Coohtt. 

My ride from *Moorfi0l(i to this place, a distance of thirty 
xiailes, has been very interesting. The ten miles of road lying 
between that place and Petersburg runs nearly all the way 
through a rich bottom land, with nothing in particular, however, 
to rivet the attention but a picturesque bluff, on the summit of 
which the rocks have been so curiously piled as to resemble two 
pieces of statuaiy, representing a crouching panther and a run- 
ning deer.* At the base of this bluff is a fording place, in cross- 
ing which a man was once thrown from his horse, and, having 
been drowned, his body was subsequently found in a neighbour- 
ing pool of the South Potomac, standing erects with both arms 
extended as if in supplication. 

I spent a night with my companions in the dingy-looking 
hamlet of Petersburg, where I picked up the following particu- 
lars respecting an almost obsolete custom peculiar to this section 
of the country. It is termed running for the bottle, and is a 
kind of interlude or episode in a marriage celebration. When a 
buxom lady is about to be married, every body is invited to the 
wedding, and two entire days are devoted to feasting and dancing, 
when the time arrives that she is to be taken to the residence 
of her lord and master. This diange of location is accomplished 
On horseback, and the groom and bride are invariably accom- 
panied by their guests, who combine to form, as they journey in 
pairs, a truly imposing cavalcade, varying, according to circum- 
stances, from one to two hundred persons. The day of the march 
is of coarse a pleasant one, and the journey to be accomplished 
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is perhaps five miles. At the residence of the groom every thin^ 
is in a state of preparation for the reception of the party ; and 
with especial care, a bottle of choice liqnor, richly decked 
out with ribands, has been prepared, and placed npon a high 
post at the front gate of the dwelling. While the cavalcade are 
on the move, and have arrived within one mile of the desured 
haven, the master of ceremonies steps aside upon his horse, and 
elctends an invitation to all the gentlemen present to join in a 
race for the bottle, which is known to be in waiting for the 
winner of the race, whose privilege it will be to drink the health 
of the bride on her arrival Fifty of the younger men in the 
party have perhaps accepted the invitation extended to them, 
and, leaving the procession, they make ready and start off at 
full speed for the much-desired bottle. The road is winding", 
and perhaps stony, and stumpy, and muddy; but what matter? 
Away they fly, like a party df Indians after buffaloes ; while 
along the road, it may be, cattle are bellowing, sheep bleating, 
dogs barking, hens cackling, and crows cawing. The goal is 
now in sight; one effort more, and the foremost horseman is at 
the gate, and has received into his hands from the hands of the 
groom's sister the much-desired bottle ; and then ascend the huzzas 
and shoutings of that portion of the people assembled to welcome 
the bride. Meanwhile the cavalcade comes in sight, headed as 
before by the groom and bride, and, as they approach the gate, 
the winner of the bottle steps forth upon his horse, and, pouring 
a portion of liquor into a goblet, presents it to the bride, and 
has the satisfaction of being the first to drink the good health of 
her newly-married ladyship. The huzzas and shoutings continue, 
when, in the midst of the direst confusion, the ladies are assisted 
into the house, the horses are stabled, and a regular siege of two 
or three days' dancing and feasting and carousing succeeds, with 
which the wedding is termiaated. 

The road from Petersburg to this place runs along the north 
fork of the South Potomac, a wild and roaring but very beautiful 
mountain stream. The river itself is exceedingly serpentine, but 
the road is vastly more so, and we had to ford the former at least 
thirty times, often, too, exposed to considerable danger. The 
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sceiiery throughotit the entire route is truly superb, fully ^ualf 
in feet, in many particulars, to tliat of the White and Adirondac 
mountains. The hills are covered with forests of luxuriant 
growth, rise in many places to the height of at least three thou- 
sand feet, and for many ' miles present perpendicular walls 
from five hundred to fifteen hundred feet high. The three most 
imposing of the natural structures here seen are known as the 
Golding Gorge, the Fire Cliffy and the Seneca Chas'fa, They are 
all of such a character as to be unpairUahle by words ; they are 
indeed magnificent and wonderful to a remarkable degree. The 
first, for example, located some ten miles from the mouth of the 
north fork, is a massive and naiTow opening, through which the 
stream forces itself with a stupendous bluff, on the left hand, 
hanging or toppHng over the stream. The second, four miles 
further off on the left, is a perpendicular but narrow, and per- 
fectly bare ridge of slate and sandstone towers and turrets, 
looming against the sky to the height of more than a thousand 
feet; and, at the time I beheld it, the moiintain, of which it 
forms a part, was on fire, so that the picture which the whole 
presented was most magnificent. The third, which is directly 
at the mouth of Seneca creek, resembles the second in its 
general formation, but is more lofty and fairy-like, gorgeous in 
the blended colours of the rainbow, and more frowning and 
overhanging in some of its phases. 

Delighted, however, and deeply impressed, as I have been by 
the scenery of this Alpine land, I have been far more interested 
by an old woman, whom I have had the pleasure of seeing. . Her 
name is Elizabeth Golding, or Goldizon, and she resides in a log 
cabin, entirely alone, directly at the foot of the gorge which has 
taken her name. She is of German origin, and represents her- 
self as one hundred and twelve years of age. She was bom, 
according to her own words, " within a two days' ride of Phila- 
delphia, in Pennsylvania, and her fisither was a soldier in the 
revolution imder Washington, and she herself was in the 
immediate vicinity of the American camp at the defeat of Gen. 
Braddock, of which event she habitually recounts a great number 
of interesting and thrilling incidents, closing each paragraph with 
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the /emark that the battle field was wet, veiy wet^ with blood. 
She has been husbandless and childless for nearly half a oen- 
tuiy, and for many years has lived, as now, in the solitude of 
the mountains, utterly alone. Indeed, every thing about the 
old woman is peculiar and strange. She is small in stature, and 
her hair (which is white as snow) is veiy long; when engaged 
in conversation, her countenance fires up, and she accompanies 
each sentence with the most animated gestures; her voice, 
though still strong, is altogether beyond her control, having 
an unnatural tone; and the wrinkles running entirely over 
her ifkce and neck, are as deep as we might imagine them to 
be after having been furrowed by the tears of even one heart 
for so long a time as a century. She was clothed in the simplest 
manner, having upon her head a cap made of common brown 
cotton, a frock of blue homespun cloth, and upon her feet nothing 
but woollen socks. During the whole time that we were in her 
cabin she was smoking some bitter weed in a corn-cob pipe, and, 
though haggard and worn to a marvellous degree, she had a 
pleasant smile; and when either of her guests happened to utter 
something that was novel to her ear, she would exdaim, " Oh 
yes, that is wonderful!** Her only means of subsistence for 
years past had been obtained by making hickory brooms; but 
even this business she had been compelled to give up, for she 
could no longer climb the mountains to obtain the proper ma- 
terial; and, though she seemed to be perfectly certain that she 
would be provided for, she expressed the greatest dread of the 
county almshouse. We inquired as to her appetite, and she 
replied, " Oh, I eats ybtj little; I never eat much, sometimes 
nothing in a whole day, and never more than once a day, and I 
am well acquainted with hunger/' As to her sleep we also 
questioned her, and she said, '' That's what troubles me most; 
1 cannot sleep now I am so old, and so I He on my bed all night 
thinking of my great, good, and sweet Father in the Heavefn^T 
We asked her how she managed to obtain the necessaries of 
life, and she said she did not know, only that people who tra- 
velled on the road sometimes stepped in to give her a little 
coffee or fiour, her main stay being a small garden of vegetables, the 
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busli fence aroxmcl whicli had been built by her o-wn hands; and 
this garden was the neatest one that I ever beheld. As to her 
sight, it was as good as ever, and she was unacquainted with 
• the use of spectacles. We asked her how much money she 
would want to support her for a year, and she replied that ter^ 
dollars would take care of her a long time more than a year. 
As a matter of course, my companions and I made up a little 
purse for her benefit; and when we gave it to her it seemed as 
if she would embrace us in spite of us. Indeed, we made her a 
number of trifling presents, and she expressed her gratitude by 
weeping, «jid assuring us that her "Father in the Heavens" 
would bless us and make us happy wherever we might go. And 
I can assure the reader that the tears shed by that old woman 
of ^'6 score yea/r% and ten were not the only ones that sprung 
into the eyes on that occasion, albeit we were unused to weeping. 
But I have not yet given the reader an idea of the home of 
this lonely being : in truth, it baffles description. Her nearest 
neighbour is some four miles off, and her only companions in her 
solitude are a little dog and a cat. Her cabia stands near the 
water's edge, and directly on the hdll-side; it is without a win- 
dow, but light in abimdance comes in from the gaping roof and 
sides of the black and mouldering log habitation, the chimney to 
which is of mud and sticks, and in a dilapidated condition. Her 
bedstead is made of small pine sticks, with the bark still on; her 
couch, consisting of hemlock boughs covered with straw, upon 
which are two or three wretchedly worn bed-quilts ; in one comer 
of the room are two or three shelves, where are displayed her cook- 
ing and eating utensils, the original cost of which (and they were 
very old and worn) could not have been more than one dollar. 
An old stool answers the purpose of a chair, and a board nailed 
to the side of the cabin is her only table; hanging from the logs 
at the side of her bed are two or three old gowns, which help to 
keep out the air and the rain; she is also the owner of a spin- 
ning wheel; and from the crevices of the logs around, above, and 
every where, depend bunches of herbs and faded flowers which 
she has gathered in her rambles ; but there was a taste and neat- 
ness displayed in the arrangement of the miserable furniture of 
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the room whicli gave it a really cheerful aspect. We asked tlie 
old woman if she never apprehended any danger while thus 
living so utterly alone, and she replied, "Of course not; who 
would harm a poor forsaken being like me? I ,ain't afraid even 
of the bears, for it's only last fell that one came down here, and 
scratched up my garden, but I drove him off with a big stick." 
Up to this point, every thing we saw and heard concerning this 
aged woman was strange, but, when we rose to depart, we were 
still more astonished by her wild movements and her address to 
the following effect : — 

" Men, I thank you for your goodness : 1 cannot read, but my 
Great Father, has told me, in my heart, all about it. There is a 
Heaven, men, and it's a very happy place; and there is a hell, 
men, and it's a very dreadful place : they both will never have an 
end. Now, men, good bye; you have been good to the old 
woman, but we must part; good bye; we shall meet once more, 
at the judgment, but for only a short time. Live, men, so that 
you may get to Heaven." 

And so we left this strange, strange being ; and I am confi- 
dent that long after her bones shall have mingled with the dust, one 
trio of travellers, if still living, will remember with wonder and 
pleasure their interview "with the Hermit Woman of the AU^ 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

THE FALLS OF TALLULAH. 

Geoimia. 

As a natural curiosity, the FaUs of ToXLvlahsxQ on a par with 
the River Saguenay aUd the Falls of Niagara. They had been 
described to me in the most glowing and enthusiastic manner, 
and yet the reality far exceeds the scene which I had conceived. 
They have filled me with astonishment, and created a feeling 
strong enough almost to induce me to remain within hearing of 
their roar for,ever. 

The Cherokee word TaMtdahy or Tanrvt/raihj signifies tJie terrible^ 
and was originally applied to the river of that name on accounc 
of its fearM fe-lls. This river rises among the Alleghany 
mountains, and is a tributary of the Savannah. Its entire 
course lies through a mountain land, and in every particular it 
is a mountain stream, narrow, deep, clear, cold, and subject to 
every variety of mood. During the first half of its career it 
winds among the hills, as if in uneasy joy, and then for several 
miles it wears a placid appearance, and you can scarcely hear the 
murmur of its waters. Soon, however, tiring of this peaceful 
oourse, it narrows itself for an approaching contest, and runs 
through a chasm whose walls, about four miles in length, are 
for the most part perpendicular; and, after making within the 
space of half a mile a number of leaps, as the chasm deepens, it 
settles into a turbulent and angry mood, and so continues for a 
mile and a half further, until it leaves the chasm and regains its 
wonted character. The Falls of Tallulah, properly speaking, are 
five in number, and have been christened Lodora, Tempesia, 
Oceana, Honcon, and tli^ Serpentine. Their several heights are said 
to be forty-five feet, one hundred, one hundred and twenty, fifty, ^ 
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and tliirty feet, making, in connection with the accompanying 
rapids, a descent of at least four hundred feet within the space of 
half a mile. At this point the stream is particularly winding, and 
the clifis of solid granite on either side, which are perpendicular, 
vary in height from six hundred to nine hundred feet, while the 
mountains which back the cliffs reach an elevation of perhaps 
fifteen hundred feet. Many of the pools are very large and very 
deep, and the walls and rocks in their immediate vicinity are 
always green with the most luxuriant mosses. The vegetation of 
the whole chasm is, in fact, particularly rich and varied; and you 
may here find not only the pine, but specimens of every variety 
of the more tender trees, together with lichens, and vines, and 
flowers, which would keep the botanist employed for half a 
century. Up to the present time, only four paths have been 
discovered leading to the margin of the water, and to make either 
of these descents requires much of the nerve and courage of the 
samphire-gatherer. Through this immense gorge a strong wind 
is ever blowing, and the sunlight never strikes the cataracts 
without forming beautiful rainbows, which contrast strangely 
with the surrounding gloom and horror; and the roar of the 
waterfalls, eternally ascending to the sky, fidls upon the ear like 
the voice of God calling upon man to wonder and admire. 

Of the more peculiar features which I have met with in the 
TaUulah chasm, the following are the only ones which have yet 
been christened, viz. the Devil's Pulpit, the Devil's Dwelling, 
the Eagle's Nest, the Deer Leap, Hawthorn's Pool, and Haack's 
Sliding Place. « 

The DevWs Pulpit is a double-headed and exceedingly ragged 
<^ff, which actually hangs over the ravine, and is estimated to be 
above six hundred feet high. While standing upon the brow of 
this precipice I saw a number of buzzards sitting upon the rocks 
below, and appearing like a flock of blackbirds. While looking 
at them, the thought came into my mind that I would startle 
them from their fancied security by throwing a stone among 
them. I did throw the stone, and with aU my might too, but, 
instead of going across the ravine, as I supposed it would, it fell, 
out of my sight, and, apparently^ at the veiy base of the cLiflf 
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ttpcni which I was standing. This little incident gave me a 
realizing sense of the immense width and depth of the chasm. 
"While upon this cliff also, with my arms clasped around a small 
pine tree, an eagle came sailing up the chasm in mid air, and a» 
he cast his eye upward at my insignificant form, he uttered a 
loud shriek, as if in anger at my temerity, and continued on his 
way, swooping above the spray of the waterfalls. 

The DeoiTs Dwelling is a cave of some twenty feet in dfepth, 
which occupies a conspicuous place near the summit of a precL 
pice overlooking the Honcon Fall. Near its outlet is a singular 
rock, which resembles (from the opposite side of the gorge) the 
figure of a woman in a sitting posture, who is said to be the wife, 
or better half, of the deviL I do not hdieve this story, and can- 
not therefore endorse the prevailing opinion. 

The Eagles Nest is a rock which projects from the brow of a 
cliff reputed to be seven hundred feet high, and perpendicular. 
The finest view of this point is from the margin of the water, 
where it is grand beyond conception. To describe it with the 
pen is utterly impossible, but it is just such a scehe as would 
liave delighted the lamented Cole, and* by a kindred genius alone 
can it ever be placed on the canvas. 

The Deer Leap is the highest cliff in the whole chasm, measuring 
about nine hundred feet, and differing from its fellows in two parti- 
culars. From summit to bottom it is almost without a fissure, 
or an evergreen, and is remarkably smooth; and over it, in the 
XQOst beautiful manner imaginable, tumbles a tiny stream, which 
scatters its water upon the rocks below with infinite prodigality ; 
the purest of diamonds and pearls appearing to be woven into 
-wreaths of foam. It obtained its name from the circumstance 
tliat a deer was once pursued to this point by a hound, and in ils 
terror, cleared a pathway through the air, and perished in the 
depths below. 

HawtharrCs Pod derives its name from the fact that in its 
apparently soundless waters, a young and accomplished English 
clergyman lost his life while bathing; and H<mc^8 Sliding Pkux 
is so called because a native of this region once sHpped off the 
rock into a sheet of foam, but by the kindnefls of Providence he 
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was rescued from his perilous situation, not much injured, but 
immenselj frightened. 

But of all the scenes which I have been privileged to enjoy in 
the Tallulah chasm, the most glorious and superb was witnessed 
in the night time. For several days previous to my coming 
here the woods had been on fire, and I was constantly on the 
watch for a night picture of a burning forest. On one occasion, 
as I was about retiring, I saw a light in the direction of the Falls, 
and determined that I would take a walk to the Devil's Pulpit, 
which was distant from my tarrying-plaoe some hundred and 
fifty yards. As soon as I reached that place I felt convinced 
that the fire would soon be in plain view, for I was on the 
western side of the gorge, and the wind was blowing fit)m the east- 
ward. In a very few moments my anticipations were realized, 
for I saw the flame Hcking up the dead leaves which covered the 
ground, and also stealing up the trunk of every dry tree in its path. 
A warm current of air was now wafted to. my cheek by the 
breeze, and I discovered with intense satisfaction that an 
immense dead pine which hung over the- opposite precipice 
(and whose dark form I had noticed distinctly pictured 
against the crimson background,) had been reached by the flame, 
and in another moment it was entirely in a blaze. The excite- 
ment which now took possession of my mind was absolutely 
painful; and, as I threw my arms around a small tree, and peered 
into the horrible chasm, my whole frame shook with an indescriba- 
ble emotion. The magnificent torch directly in front of me did 
not seem to have any effect upon the surrounding darkness, but 
threw a ruddy and death-like glow upon every object in the bot- 
tom of the gorge. A flock of vultures which were roosting far 
down in the ravine were frightened out of their sleep, and in 
their dismay, as they attempted to rise; flew against the cliffs 
and amongst the trees, until they finally disappeared; and a 
number of bats and other winged creatures were winnowing 
their way in every direction. The deep black pools beneath 
were enveloped in a* more intense blackness, while the foam and 
spray of a neighbouring fall were mad6 a thousandfold more 
beautiful than before. The vines, and Hchens, and mosses, 
Beemed to ding more closely than usual to their parent rocks; 
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and when an occasional ember fell firom its great height &r down, 
and still farther into the abyss below, it made me dizzy, and 
I retreated from my commanding position. In less than 
twenty minutes from that time the fire was exhausted, and the 
pall of night had settled upon the so lately brilliant chasm, and 
no vestige of the truly marvellous scene remarued but an 
occasional wreath of smoke fading away into the upper air. 

During my stay at the Falls of Tallulah I made every effort 
to obtain an Indian legend or two connected with them, and it 
was my good fortune to hear one which has never yet been 
printed. It was originally obtained by the white man who 
first discovered the Falls from the Cherokees, who lived in this 
region at the time. It is in substance a^ follows : Many gener- 
ations ago it so happened that several &jnpus hunters, who had 
wandered from the west towards what is now the Savannah 
river, in search of game, never returned to their camping grounds. 
. In process of time the cipiosity as well as the fears of the nation 
were excited, and an effort was made to ascertain the cause of 
their singular disappearance. Whereupon a party of medicine- 
men were deputed to make a pilgrimage towards the great river. 
They were absent a whole moon, and, on returning to their 
Mends, they reported that they had discovered a dreadful fissure 
in an unknown part of the country, through which a mountain 
torrent took its way with a deafening noise. They said that it 
was an exceedingly wild place, and that its inhabitants were a 
species of litde men and women, who dwelt in the crevices of the 
rocks, and in the grottos imder the water&Ils. They had 
attempted by every artifice in their power to hold a council with 
the little people, but all in vain; and, from the shrieks they fre- 
quently uttered, the medicine-men knew that they were the 
enemies of the Indian race; and, therefore, it was concluded by 
the nation at large that the long-lost hunters had been decoyed 
to their death in the dreadful gorge which they called Tallulah. 
In view of this little legend, it is worthy of remark that the 
Cherokee nation, previous to their departure for the distant west, 
always avoided the Falls of Tallulah, and were seldom found 
hunting or fishing in their vidnity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

f . .. ■ ■ 

THE HTJNTEB OF TALLULAH. 

TaixuiiAh Falls, Geoiusia. 
The subject of my pres^it letter is Adam Vandever, " the 
Hunter of Tallulah." His fiune reached mj ears soon after 
arriying at this place, and, having obtained a guide, I paid him 
a visit at his residence, which is pknted directly at the mouth 
of the TaUtdah chasm. He lives in a log-cabin, occupying the 
centre of a small valley, through which the Tallulah river winds 
its wayward course. It is completely hemmed in on all sides 
by wild and abrupt mountains, and is one of the most romantic 
and beautiful nooks imaginabla Yandever is about sixty years 
of age, small in stature, with a weasel face, a small grey 
eye, an4 wears a long white beard. He was bom in South 
Carolina, spent his early manhood in the wilds of Kentucky, 
and the last thirty years of his life in the wilderness of Georgia. 
By way of a frolic, he took part in the Creek war, and is said 
to have killed more Indians than any other white man in the 
army. In the battle of Ottassee alone, he is reported to have sent 
his rifle-ball through the hearts of twenty poor heathens, merely 
because they had an undying passion for their native hills, which 
they could not bear to leave for an unknown wilderness. But 
Vandever aimed his rifle at the command of his country, and of 
course the charge of cold-blooded butcheiy does not rest upon his 
head. He is now living with his third wife, and claims to be 
the father of aver thirty children, only five of whom, however, 
ore living under his roof, the remainder being dead or scattered 
over the world. During the summer months he tills, wiHi his 
own hand, the few acres of land which constitute his domain. 
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His live stock consists of a mule, some half dozen goats, and 
several dogs. 

On inquiring into his forest life, he gave me the follow- 
ing particulars. When the hunting season commences, early 
in November, he supplies himself witii every variety of shoot- 
ing materials, steel-traps, and a comfortable stock of provi- 
sions, and, placing them upon his mule, starts for some wild 
region among the mountains, where he remains until the 
following spring. The shanty which he occupies during this 
season, is of the rudest character, with one side IeJ ways open, as 
he tells me, for the purpose of having an abimdance of fresh air. 
In killing wild animals, he pursues but two methods, called 
"fire-Ughting," and "still-hunting." His favourite game is the 
deer, but he is not particular, and secures the fur of every 
four-legged creature which may happen to cross his path. The 
largest niunber of skins that he ever brought home at one time 
was six hundred, — ^among which ^wsre those of the bear, the black 
and grey wolfj the panther, the wild-eat, the. fox, the coon, and 
some dozen other varieties. He computes the entire number of 
deer that he has killed in his lifetime at four thousand. When 
spring arrives, and he purposes to return to his valley-home, he 
packs his furs upon his old mule, and, seating himself upon the 
pile of plunder, makes a bee-line o^t o^ the wilderness. And, by 
those who have seen him in this homeward-bound condition, I 
am told that he presents one of the most curious and romantic 
pictures imaginable. While among the mountains, his beast 
subsists upon whatever it may happen to glean in its forest 
rambles, and, when the first supply of his own provisions is 
exhausted, he usually contents himself with wild game, which he 
IB often compelled to devour unaccompanied with bread or salt. 
His mule is the smallest and most miserable-looking creature of 
the kind that I ever saw, and glories in the singular name of 
" The Devil and Tom Walker." When Vandever informed me 
of this fact, which he did with a self-satisfied air, I told him that 
the first portion of the mule's name was more applicable to 
himself than to the dumb beast; whereupon he ''grinned 
liorribly a ghastly smile," as if I had paid him a compliments 
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Old Vandever is an illiterate man, and when I asked him to 
give me his opinion of President Polk, he replied : " I never seed 
the governor of this state; for, when he came to this country, 
some years ago, I was off on 'tother side of the lidge, shooting 
deer. I voted for the general, and that's all 1 know about 
him." Very well! and this, thought I, is one of the freemen of 
our land, who help to elect our rulers ! 

On questioning my hunter friend with regard to some of his 
adventures, he commenced a rigmarole narrative, which would 
have lasted a whole mo!ath, had I not politely requested him to 
keep his moirth closed while 1 took a portrait of him in pencil. 
His stories all bore' a strong femily-likeness, but were evidently 
to be relied on, and jflraved conclusively that the man knew not 
what it was to fekr. 

. As specimens of the whole, I will outline a few. On one 
occasion he came up to a large' grey wolj^ into whose head he 
discharged a bialL The animal did not drop, but made its way 
into an adjoining cavern!, and disappeared. Yandever waited 
awhile at the opening, and as he could not see or hear his game, 
he concluded that it had ceiEised to bteathe, whereupon he feU 
upon his hands and knees, and entered the cave. On reach- 
ing the bottom, he found the wolf alive, when a "clinch fight" 
ensued, and the hunter's knife completely severed the heart of 
the animal. On dragging out the dead wolf into the sunlight, it 
was found that his lower jaw had been broken, which was probably 
the reason why he had not succeeded in destroying the hunter. 

At one time, when he was out of ammunition, his dogs fell 
upon a large bear, and it so happened that the latter got one of 
the former in his power, and was about to squeeze it to death; 
This was a sight the hunter could not endure, so he unsheathed 
his huge hunting-knife and assaulted the black monster. The 
bear tore off nearly every rag of his clothing, and in maldng 
his first plunge with the knife he completely cut off two of his 
own fingers instead of injuring the bear. He was now in a 
perfect ^nzy of pain and rage, and in making another effort 
succeeded to his satis&ction, and gained the victory. That bear 
weighed three hundred and fifty pounds. 
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On another ocaasion, he had fired at a large buck near the \ 
brow of a precipice some thirty feet high, which hangs over one * 
of the pools in the Tallulah river. On seeing the buck drop, he 
took it for granted that he was about to die, when he approached 
the animal for the purpose of cutting its throat. To hi» great 
surprise, however, the buck suddenly sprang to his feet and 
made- a tremendous rush at the hunter with a view of throwing 
him off the ledge. But what was more remarkable, the animaJ 
succeeded in its eflfort, thoiigh not until Vandever had obtained 
a fair hold of the buck's antlers, when the twain performed a 
summerset into the pool below. The buck made its escapet, and 
Vandever was not seriously injured in any particular. About 
a month subsequent to that time he killed a buck, which had a 
bullet wound in the lower part of its neck, whereupon he 
concluded that he had finally triumphed over the animal which 
had given him the unexpected ducking. 

But the most reniarkabl^ escape which old Vandever ever 
experienced happened on this wise. He was encamped upon 
one of the loftiest mountains in Unioij county. It was near 
the twilight hour, and he had heard the howl of a wolf. With 
a view of ascertaining the direction whence it came, he climbed 
upon an immense boulder-rock (weighing, perhaps, £.^j tons), 
which stood on the very brow of a steep hill-side. While stand- 
ing upon this boulder he suddenly felt a swinging sensation, and 
to his astonishment he found that it was about to make a fearftd 
plunge into the ravine half a mile below him. As fortune would 
have it, the limb of an oak tree drooped over the rock; and, 
as the rock started from its foundation, he seized the limb, 
and thereby saved his life. The dreadful crashing of the boulder, 
as it descended the mountain side, came to the hunter's ear while 
he was suspended in the air, and by the time it had reached the 
bottom he dropped himself, on the very spot which had been 
vacated by the boulder. Vandever said that this was the only 
time in his life when he had been really frightened; and he also 
added, that for one day after this escape he did not care afinger's 
snap for the finest game in the wilderness. 

While on my visit to Vandever's cabin, one of his bcnrs came 
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home.firom a fishing ezpeditioii, and on examining his fish I was 
surprised to find a coaple of shtid and three or four striped baag, 
or rock-fish, ^Thej had been taken in the Talltdah, just below 
the chasm, by means of a wicker-net, and at a point distant from 
the ocean at least two hundred and fifty miles. I had been in- 
formed that the Tallulah abounded in trout, but I was not pre 
pared to find saltwater fish in this remote mountain wilderness. 
Since I have introduced the above youthful Vandever to my 
readers, I will record a single one of his deeds, which ought to 
give him a fortune, or at least an education. The incident 
occurred when he was in his twelfth year. He and a younger 
brother had been gathering berries on a mountain side, and were 
distant from home about two miles. While carelessly tramping 
down the weeds and bushes, the younger boy was bitten by a 
rattlesnake on the calf of his leg. In a few moments aftez 
the unhappy child fell to the ground in great pain, and the pair 
were of course in great tribulation. The elder boy, having 
succeeded in killing the rattlesnake, conceived the idea, as the 
only alternative, of carrying his little brother home upon 
his back. And this deed did the noble fellow accomplish. 
For two long miles did he carry his heavy burden, over rocks 
and down the water-courses, and in an hour after he had reached 
his father's cabin the younger child was dead; and the heroic 
boy was in a state of insensibility from the fiitigue and heat 
which he had experienced. He recovered, however, and is now 
apparently in the enjoyment of good health, though when I fixed 
my admiring eyes upon him it seemed to me that he was far 
from being strong, and it was evident that a shadow rested upon 
his brow. 
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CHAPTER XX 

TRAIL MOUNTAIK. 

I NOW write from near the summit of iilie liighest mountain 
in Georgia. I obtained my first view of this peak while in the 
village of Clarksville, and it presented such a commanding ap- 
pearance that I resolved to surmount it, on my way to the North, 
although my experience has proved that climbing high mountains 
is always more laborious than profitable. I came here on the 
back of a mule, and my guide and companion on the occasion 
was the principal proprietor of Nacoochee valley, Major Edward 
Williams. While ascending the mountain, which occupied 
about seven hours (from his residence), the venerable gentleman 
expatiated at considerable length on the superb scenery to be 
witnessed from its sunmiit, and then informed me that he had 
just established a dairy on the mountain, which, it was easy to 
see, had become his hobby. He described the " ranges '* of the 
mountains as affording an abundance of the sweetest food for 
cattle, and said that he had already sent to his dairy somewhere 
between fifty and eighty cows, and was intending soon to increase 
the number to one hundred. He told me that his dairyman was 
an excellent young man from Vermont, named Joseph E. 
Hubbard, to whom he was indebted for the original idea of 
establishing the dairy. While journeying through this region 
the young man chanced to stop at the major's house, and though 
they were perfect strangers, they conversed upon matters con- 
nected with farming, and soon became acquainted; and the 
stranger having made known the fact that he knew how to make 
butter and cheese, a bargain was struck, which has resulted in 
the establiahment already mentioned. The Williams' dairy * 
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said to be the only one in tlie entire State of Georgia, and it is 
worthy of remark, that Major Williams (as well as his dairy- 
man) is a native of New-England. He has been an exile from 
Yankee land for npwards of twenty years, and thongh nearly 
seventy years of age, it appears that his natural spirit of enter- 
prise remains in full vigour; 

Trail Mountain was so named by the Cherokees, from the 
fact that they once had a number of trails leading to the sum- 
mit, to which point they were in the habit of ascending for the 
purpose of discovering the camp-fires of their enemies during tho 
existence of hostilities. It is the king of the Blue Bidge, and re- 
ported to be five thousand feet above the waters of the surroundiog 
country, and perhaps six thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean. A carpet of green grass and weeds extends to the very 
top, and as the trees are small, as well as " few and &r between,* 
the lover of extensive scenery has a fine opportunity of gratifying 
his taste. I witnessed a sunset from this great watch-tower of 
the South, and I know not that I was ever before more deeply 
impressed with the grandeur of a landscape scene. The horizon 
formed an unbroken circle, but I could distinctly see that in one 
direction alone (across South Carolina and part of Greorgia) ex- 
tended a comparatively level country, while the remaining three- 
quarters of the space around me appeared to be a wilderness of 
mountains. The grandest display was towards the north, and here 
it seemed to me that' I could count at least twenty distinct ranges, 
fading away to the sky, until the more remote range melted into a 
monotonous lina No cities or towns came within the limit of my 
vision; no, nor even an occasional wreath of smoke, to remind 
me that human hearts were beating in the unnumbered valleys. 
A crimson hue covered the sky, but it was without a cloud to 
cheer the prospect, and the solemn shadow which rested upon 
the mountains was too deep to partake of a single hue from the 
departiQg sun. Grandeur and gloom, like twin-spirits, seemed 
to have subdued the world, causing the pulse of nature to cease 
its accustomed throb. " At one stride came the dark," and, as 
there was no moon, I retreated from the peak with pleasure, and 
sought the rude cabin, where I was to spend the night. While 
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doing tliis, the distant howl of a wolf came upon my ear, borne 
upward on the quiet air from one of the deep ravines leading to 
the base of the mountain. 

As I was the guest of my Mends Williams and Hubbard,.! 
whiled away the evening in their society, asking and answering 
a thousand questions. Among the matters touched upon in our 
conversation was a certain mysterious '' waterspout/' of which I 
had heard a great deal among the people in my journeying, and 
which was said to have, fallen upon Trail mountain. I again 
inquired into the particulars, and Major Williams replied as 
follows: — 

" This waterspout story has always been a great botheration 
to me. The circumstance occurred several years ago. A num- 
ber of hunters were spending the night in the very ravine where 
this shanty now stands, when, about midnight, they heard a 
tremendous roaring in the air, and a large torrent of water fell 
upon their camp, and swept it, with all its effects and its inmates, 
about a dozen yards from the spot where they had planted their 
poles. There were three hunters, and one of them was severely 
injured on the . head by the water, and all of them completely 
drenched. They were, of course, much alarmed at the event, and 
concluded that a spring farther up the mountain had probably 
broken away; but when morning came they could find no 
evidences of a spring, and everywhere above their camping 
place the ground was 'perfectly dry, while on the lower side 
it was completely saturated. They were now perplexed to a 
marvellous degree, and returned to the lower coimtry im- 
pressed with the idea that a waterspout had burst over their 
heads." 

I, of course, attempted no explanation of this phenomenon, but 
Mr. Hubbard gave it as his opinion that if the afiair actually 
did occur, it originated from a whirlwind, which might have 
taken up the water from some neighbouring river, and dashed it 
by the merest accident upon the poor himters. But this reason- 
ing seemed to me like getting " out of the frying-pan into the 
fire;" whereupon I concluded to "tell the tale as 'twas told to 
me," for the especial benefit of Professor Espy. 
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Bat to return to the daiiy, which is unquestionablj the chief 
attraction (though fi&r from being a romantic one) connected with- 
Trail Mountain. Heretofore, a cheese establishment has been 
associated in my mind with broad meadow-lands, spacious and 
weU-fomished ont-houses^ and a convenient market. But here' 
We have a dairy on the top of a mountain, distant from the 
first farm-house some fifteen miles, and inaccessible by any con- 
veyance but that of a mule or well-trained horse. The bells of 
more than half a hundred cows are echoing along the mountain 
iside; and instead of clover, they are feeding upon the luxuriant 
weed of the wilderness; instead of cool cellars, we have here a* 
hundred tin pans arranged upon tables in a log cabin, into which 
a cool spring pours its refreshing treasure; instead. of a tidy and 
matronly housewife to superintend the turning of the curd^ we- 
have an enterprisiog young Yankee, a veritable Green Mountain 
boy; and instead of pretty milkmaids, the inferiors of this 
establishment are huge negroes, and all of the mascuMne gender. 
And this is the establishment which supplies the people of. 
Georgia with cheese, and the material out of which the scientific 
caterer manu£Bu;tuies the palatable Welsh Babbit. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SMOKY MOUNTAIN. 

QUAIXA TCfWVy NOBTH GABOLIHA. 

In coming from Franklin to this place, a distance of thirty 
miles, I travelled over a wild, mountainous, and thinly-settled 
country, whete I was pained to witness the evil effects of 
intemperance, and made happy by following the windings of a 
beautiful river. Having been overtaken by a thunder-storm, I 
found shelter in a rude and comfortless cabin, which was occupied 
by a man and his wife and eight children. Every member of 
the family was barefooted, and one or two of the children almost 
destitute of clothing; not one of the children, though one or two 
of them were full-grown girls, could read a single word; the 
mother was sickly and haggard in her appearance, and one of 
the little boys told me that he had not eaten a hearty meal for 
ten days. I subsequently learned that the head of this household 
was a miserable drunkard. 

The river to which I alluded is the Tuck-a-se-ja, which falls 
into the Tennessee. It is a very rapid stream, and washes .the 
base of many mountains, which are as wild as they were a 
century ago. Whenever there occurs any interval land, the soil 
is very rich, and such spots are usually occupied. The mountains 
are all covered with forest, where wild game is found in abun- 
dance. The fact is, the people of this whole region devote more 
of their time to hunting than they do to agriculture, which fact 
accounts for their proverbial poverty. You can hardly pass a 
single cabin without being howled at by half a dozen hounds; and 
I have now become so well educated in guessing the wealth of a 
mountaineer, that I. know hia condition by ascertaining the 
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number of his dogs. A rich man seldom has more than one dog^ 
while a very poor man will keep from ten to a dozen. And this 
remark with regard to dogs, strange as it may seem^ is equally 
applicable to the children of the mountaineers. The poorest man, 
without any exception, whom I have seen in this region, lives in 
a log-cabin, with two rooms, and is the £a,ther of nineteen children, 
and the keeper of six hounds. 

On my arrival in this place, which is the home of a large 
number of Cherokee Indians (of whom I shall have much to say 
in future letters), I became the guest of Mr. William H. Thomas, 
who is the " guide, counsellor, and friend," of the Indians, as well 
as their business agent. While conversing with this gentleman, 
he excited my curiosity with regard to a certain mountain in his 
vicinity, and, having settled it in his own mind that I shoidd 
spend a week or two with him and his Indians, proposed (firs); 
excusing himself on account of a business engagement), that I 
diould visit the mountain in company with a gentleman in his 
employ as surveyor. The proposed arrangement was carried out, 
and thus was it that I visited Smoky Mountain. 

This mountain is the loftiest of a large brotherhood which lie 
crowded together upon the dividing line between North Carolina 
and Tennessee. Its height cannot be less than five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, for the road leading from its base 
to its summit is seven and a half miles long. The general 
character of the mountain is similar to that already given of other 
southern mountains, and all that I can say of its panorama is, 
that I can conceive nothing more grand and imposing. It gives 
birth to a couple of glorious streams, the Pigeon river of Tennessee, 
and the Ocono lujiy of North Carolina, and derives its name from 
the circumstance that its summit is always enveloped in a blue 
or smoky atmosphere. 

But the chief attraction of Smoky Mountain is a singular cliff 
known throughout this region as the Alum Cave. In reaching 
this spot, which is on the Tennessee side, you have to leave your 
horses on the top of the mountain, and perform a pedestrian 
pilgrimage of about six miles up and down, very far up and ever 
80 £u: down, and over every thing in the way of rocks and ruined 
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Tegetation wldcli Nature^ could possibly devise, until you come 
to a mountaiii side, which is only two miles fix)m your starting 
place at the peak. Bearing along, at the base of the mountain 
alluded to, is a small stream, from the margin of which you 
have to climb a precipice, in a zigzag way, which is at least two 
thousand feet high, when you find yourself on' a level spot of 
pulverized stone, with a rocky roof extending over your head a 
distance of Mty or sixty feet. The length of this hollow in the 
moimtain, or " cave," as it is called, is near four hundred feet, and 
from the brow of the butting precipice to the level below, the 
distance is perhaps one hundred and fifty feet. The top of the 
cliff is covered with a variety of rare and curious plants, and 
directly over its centre trickles a little stream of water, which 
forms a tiny pool, like a fountain in front of a spacious piazza. 
The principal ingredients of the rock composing this whitish cliff 
are alum, epsom-salts, saltpetre, magnesia, and copperas, and the 
water which oozes therefrom is distinguished for its strong medi- 
cinal qualities. This strange and almost inaccessible, but un- 
questionably very valuable cave, belongs to a company of 
neighbouring Carolinians, who have already made some money 
out of the alum, but have not yet accomplished much in the way 
of purifying and exporting the various products in which it 
abounds. 

The scenery commanded from this cave interested me quite 
as much as the cave itself. From the most comprehensive point 
of view two mountains descend abruptly into a kind of amphi- 
theatre, where the one on the right terminates in a very narrow and 
ragged ridge, which is without a particle of vegetation, while far 
beyond, directly in front of the cave, rises a lofty and pointed 
mountain, backed bjr three or four others of inferior magnitude. 
The ridge which I have mentioned is itself very high, but yet 
the cave looks down upon it, and it is so fantastic in its appear- 
ance that from different points of view you may discover holts 
leading like windows entirely through it, while from other places 
you might fancy that you looked upon a ruined castle, a decayed 
battlement, or the shattered tower of an old cathedral. To gaze 
upon this prospect at the sunset hour, when the mountains were 

L 
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tinged with a rosy hue, and the iTnTnenBO hollow before me was 
filled with a purple atmosphere, and I could see the rocky ledge 
basking in the .sunlight like a huge monster on .the placid bosom 
of a lake, was to me one of the most remarkable and impressive 
scenes that I ever witnessed; and then remember, too, that I 
looked upon this wonderful prospect from a fi:ame-work of solid 
rock, composed of the stooping cliff. It was a glorious picture^ 
indeed, and would have amply repaid one for a pilgrimage fix>m 
the remotest comer of the earth. 

The ordinary time required to visit the Alum Cave is two 
days; but, owing to bad weather, my Mend and myself occupied 
the greater part of four days in performing the same trip. To 
give a minute account of all that we met with would occupy 
too much time, and I will therefore only record in this plaoa 
the incidents which made the deepest impression on my own 

ipTn n. 

Our first night from home we spent in the cabin of a man who 
treated us with the utmost kindness, and would not receive a 
penny for his pains. So much for mountain hospitality. And 
now, to prove that our friend was an intelligent man^ it fnay be 
mentioned that he is an adept in the following professions and 
trades, viz., those of medicine, the law, iike blacksmith, the car- 
penter, the hunter, the shoemaker, the watchmaker, the fimner, 
and he also seemed to possess an inkling of some half dozen 
sciences. Now, I do not exactly mean to assert that the gentle- 
man is a master practitioner in all these departments of human 
learning and industry ; but if you were to judge of his ability by 
his use of technical words, you would not for a moment imagine 
he could have a competitor. But so it is in this wild region, one 
man has to perform the intellectual labour of a whole district ; and, 
what is reaUy a hard case, the knowledge which is thus brought 
to so good a market is nearly always the finiit of a chance educa- 
tion, and not of a systematic one. 

Among those who spent the night with us imder the roof of 
the above accomplished man, was one of the idle vagabonds of 
the country. This individual, it appears, had met with a singular, 
accident on the day previous, and amused \is by relating it. 1, 
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regret that I cannot remember all €he smgolar epithets that ha 
employed, but I will do my best to report him &ithftilly. 

" Now, the way the thing happened was this, and I reckon 
joxL never heard sich like afore. A lot of ns fellers was out in 
*Squire Jones's millpond a washing ourselves and swimming. 
Kow, I allow this pond, in a common way, is nigh on to half a 
mile long; but at this time they were draining the pond, and it 
wamt so very large. Wall, there was one spot, well nigh the 
middle — ^no, not exactly; I reckon it was a little to the left— ^ 
where tlie water poured out into a rale catarock. The fellers I 
was with got the devil in 'em, and offered to bet the tobaooer 
that I couldn't swim near the big hole in the dam without 
going through. 1 agreed, for I always counted myself a power- 
ful swimmer. I made one try, and just touched the outside of 
the whirlpool The fellers laughed at me, and said I couldn't 
come it. I knew they said what was not so, and I got mad. I 
tried it again, and went a bit nearer, when they yelled out 
again, and said it was no go. By this time I was considerabla 
perplexed, but I swore to myself I would have the tobaccer, and 
I made one more try. But this time I got into the whirlpool, 
and couldn't get out; and, in less than no time, the water 
wheeled my head round to the hole, and in I went quick as a 
streak. I went through the hole, 'bout four or six feet long^*- 
no, I allow 'twas seven feet — and fell into the surge below, and, 
in five minutes or so — perhaps six^ — I was on diy land, sound 
as a button. The joke was on the fellers then, and when I told 
'em to hand over my plunder, they said they would, and told 
me I looked like a big frog when I come out of the hole into 
the pool below the dami" 

On the following morning we travelled to the foot of Smoky 
Mountain, and having obtained a guide, who happened to be 
one of the proprietors of Alum Cave, we resumed our journey. 
In the immediate vicinity of the cave we came across an Indian 
camp, where were two Indians who were out bear-hunting. We 
were admitted under their bark roof, and spent the night with 
them, sleeping upon the ground. We remained a sufficient 
length of time to enjoy one supper and one breakfast; the fisst 
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wafi oomposed of com bread and bear meat, and the second of 
trout (caught in a neighbouring stream) and a com cake Med in 
the f&t of a bear. 

On questioning our Indian landlords, as we sat around our 
watch-fire, with regard to the Alum Cave, I could only gather 
the fact that it was originally discovered by the famous chief 
Yo-nargus-ka^ who happened in his youth to track a bear to one 
of its comers, where he had a den. Disappointed on this score, 
I then turned to our guide to see what he could tell me about 
the cave that was not connected with its minerals, and the 
substance of his narrative was as follows : — 

" I hav'n't much to say about the cave that I knows of^ except- 
ing one or two little circumstances about myself and another 
man. The first time I come here it was with my brother and 
two Indians. The sight of this strange gash in the mountain 
and the beautiful scenery all around made me very excited, and 
I was for climbing on top, and no mistake. The TnHmTis^ and 
my brother started with me up the ledge at the north end of 
the cave, but when we got up about half way, just opposite to 
an eaglo*s nest, where the creatures were screaming at a fearful 
rate, they all three of 'em backed down, and said I must not 
keep on. I told 'em I was determined to see the top, and I 
would. I did get on top, and^ after looking round awhile and 
laughing at the fellows below^ I began to think of going down 
again. And then it waB that I felt a good deal sheered. I 
found I couldn't get down the way I got up, so I turned about 
for a new place. It was now near sundown, and I hadn't yet 
found a place that suited me, and I was aj&aid I'd have to sleep 
out alone and without any fire. And the only way I ever got 
down was to find a pine tree that stood pretty close to a low 
part of the ledge, some three hundred yards from the cave, when 
I got into its top, and so came down among my Mends, who 
said it was a wonder I hadn't been killed. 

^ I generally have had to pilot all strangers to the cave since 
that time, and I remember one circumstance that happened to a 
Tennessee lawyer, who caused us a good deal of fun; for there 
was a party of young gentlemen there at the time. We had a 
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camp right under the cave, where it's always dry, and about 
midnight the lawyer I mentioned suddenly jumped up as we 
were all asleep, and began to yell in the most awful manner, as 
if something dreadful had happened. He jumped about as if in 
the greatest agony, and called on God to have mercy on T^im^ 
for he knew he would die. O, he did carry on at a most awful 
rate, and we thought he must have been bitten by some snake 
or was crazy, so we tore off his clothes to see what was the 
matter; and what do you suppose we found 1 Nothing but a 
harmless little lizard, that had run up the poor man's legs, all 
the way up to his arm-pits, thinking, I suppose, that his clothes 
was the bark of a dead trea After the trouble was all over, the 
way we laughed at the fellow was curious." 

Oiu' second day at the Alum Cave (and third one from home) 
was a remarkably cheerless one; for a regular snow-storm set in, 
mingled with hail, and, before we could reach our horses and 
descend the Smoky Mountain, some three or four inches of snow 
had fallen. We spent that night under the roof of our good 
friend and worthy man, the guide, and it was with difficulty 
that we could induce him to receive a quarter eagle for aU his 
trouble in piloting us and treating us to his best fare. On that 
night we ate our supper at nine o'clock, and what rendered it 
somewhat peculiar was the £suHi that his two eldest daughters, 
and very pretty girls they were, waited upon us at table, holding 
above our heads a couple of torches made of the f&t pine. That 
was the first time that I was ever waited upon in so regal a 
style, and more than once during the feast did I long to retire 
in a comer of the smoky and dingy cabin to take a sketch of the 
romantic scena At sunrise on the following morning my com- 
panion and myself remounted our horses, and in three houfs 
were eating our breakfest in QuaUa Town. 
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CHAPTER XXTL 

THE CHEBOEEES OF CABOLIKA. 

QnAZJLA Town, Nostb Gabouva. 

Qt7ALLA TowK is a name applied to a tract of seventy-two 
thousand acres of land, in Haywood county, which is occupied 
by about eight hundred Cherokee Indians and one hundred 
Oatawbas. Their district is mountainous from one extremity to 
the other, and watered by a number of beautiful streams, which 
abound in fish; the valleys and slopes are quite fertile, and the 
lower mountains are well adapted to graziog, and at the same 
time are heavily timbered and supplied with every variety of 
game. This portion of a much larger multitude of aborigines, in 
consideration of their rank and age, and of valuable services ren- 
dered to the United States, were permitted by the general 
government to remain upon their native soil, while the great 
body of the Cherokee nation were xiriven into exile. They (the 
exiles) amounted in all to more than sixteen thousand souls, 
eighteen himdred and fifty having died on their way to the 
*^ promised land " beyond the Mississippi And here it may with 
propriety be added, that since the removal those in the West have 
gradually decreased in numbers, while the remaining portion 
hfcve steadily increased by births at the rate of four per cent, 
per annum. In addition to the Indians above mentioned, it 
ought to be stated that there is a remnant of two hundred still 
remaining in the county of Cherokee; of those, however, I know 
but little, and therefore purpose to confine my remarks to those 
of Qualla Town alone. 

The Indians of this district, having formed themselves into a 
regular company* with appropriate regulations, they elected an 
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old Memd of theirs, nained William H. Thoma% (mentioned in 
my last letter,) to become their business chief, so that the 
connection now existing between the two parties is that of 
father and children. What the result of this arrangement has 
been will be fiilly tmderstood when I come to speak of the 
advance which the Indians have made in the march of civilization. 
As thej are organized at the j^resent time, the Qualla Town 
people are divided into seven clans, and to each clan is assigned 
what is called a town, over each of which presides a regular chief 
The Cherokee nation was originally divided into seven clans, 
which were probably descended from certain noted ^EimiLies, and 
the old party feeling is still preserved with jealous care among 
their descendants in this vicinity. The names of the clans are: 
In-e-chees-quah, or Bird Clan; In-egil-lohee, or Pretty-fewjed 
Clan; In-e-wo-tah, or Paint Clan; In-e-wah-he-yah, or Wolf 
Clan; In-e-se-ho-mh, or Blue Clan; In-e-co-wih, or Deer Clan; 
and In-e-eo-te-ca-wih, the meaning of which is not known. And 
among the customs which prevail among these dans is one 
which prevents their marrying among themselves, so that they 
have to select their wives from a neighbouring fraternity. 
Formerly such marriages were prohibited by penalty of death. 

With regard to the extent of their civilization and their 
existing manner of life, the following may be looked upon as a 
comprehensive summary: About three-fourths of the entire 
population can read in their own language, and, though the 
majority of them understand English, very few can speak the 
language. They practise, to a considerable extent, the science of 
agriculture, and have acquired such a knowledge of the 
mechanical arts as answers them for all ordinary purposes, for 
they manufactm*e their own clothing, their own ploughs, and 
other &rming utensils, their own axes, and even their own guns. 
Their women are no longer treated as slaves, but as equals; the 
men labour in the fields, and their wives are devoted entirely to 
household employments. They keep the same domestic animals 
that are kept by their white neighbours, and cultivate all the 
common grains of the country. They are probably as temperate 
as any other dass of people on the iafse of the earthy honest in 
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tlieir business inierconrse^ moral in their thongkts, irords^ and 
deeds, and distinguished for their fiuthfiihiess in performing the 
duties of religion. They are chiefly Methodists and Baptists^ 
and have regularly ordained ministers, who preach to them on 
every Sabbath, and they hare also abandoned many of their 
mere senseless superstitions. They have their own courts, and 
try their criminals by a regulaf jury. Their judges and lawyers 
are chosen from among themselves. They keep in order the 
public roads leading through their settlement. By a law of the 
State they have the right to vote, but seldom exercise that right, 
as they do not like the idea of' being identified with any of the 
political parties. Excepting on festive days, they dress after the 
manner of the white man, but fur moref picturesquely. They 
live in smaU log houses of' their own construction, and have 
every thing they need or desire in the way of food. They are, 
in &ct, the happiest community that I have yet met with in this 
Southern country, and no candid man can visit them without 
being convinced of the wickedness and fooli^mess. of that policy 
of the government which has always acted upon the opinion that 
the red man could not be educated into a reasonable being. 

By way of giving my readers a correct idea of the present 
condition of the Carolina Oherokees, I will describe a visit that 
I paid to one of their churches on the Sabbath. I was anxious 
to see how far they were advanced in the ways of Christian 
instruction, and, though I noticed many little eccentricities, I 
was, upon the whole, very much pleased with what I saw and 
heard. I was accompanied hj Mr. Thomas, and wei reached the 
rude but spacious log meeting-house about eleven .o'clock. The 
first hour was devoted to instructing the children from a 
Cherokee Catechism, and the chie& of the several dans were the 
officiating teachers. At twelve o'clock a congregation of some 
one hundred and fifty souls was collected, a large proportion of 
whom were women, who were as neatly dressed as could be 
desired, with tidy calico gowns, and fancy handkerohiefe tied 
over their heads. The deportment of all present was as cir- 
cumspect and solemn as I have ever witnessed in any New 
England religious assembly. When a prayer was offered they 
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all fell upon their knees, and in singing all but the concluding 
hymn they retdined their seats. Their form of worship was 
according to the Methodist custom, but in their singing there 
was a wild and plaintive sweetness which was very impressive. 
The women and children as well as the men participated in this 
portion of the ceremony, and some of the female voices reminded 
me of the warbHng of birds. They sung four hymns; three 
prayers were offered by several individuals, and two sermons or 
exhortations were delivered. The prayers were short and 
pointed, and, as the shortest may be considered a &ir specimen 
of the others, I will transcribe it for the edification of my readers : 

" Almighty Lord, who art the fether of the world, look down 
from heaven on this congregation. Bless the Indians, and supply 
them with all the food and clothing they may want; bless, also, 
the white men, and give them every thing they may need. Aid 
UR aU, O Lord^ in all our good works. Take care of us through 
life, and receive us in heaven when the world shaU be burnt up. 
We pray thee, to take care of this young white man who has 
come to this Indian meeting. Protect him in aU his travels, 
and go with him to his distant home, for we know by his kind 
words that he is a friend of the poor ignorant and persecuted 
Indian. Amen!" 

The first preacher who addressed the meeting was a venerable 
man, Big Chcvrley^ and he took for his text the entire first chapter 
of John; but, before proceeding with his remarks, he turned to 
Mr. Thomas, and wished to know if he should preach with the 
** linguisteTl* or interpreter, for the benefit of the young stranger. 
I told him no; but requested Mr. Thomas to take notes, and» 
through his kindness, it is now my privilege to print the sub- 
stance of that Cherokee sermon. It was as follows : — 

^ In the beginning of creation, the world was covered with 
water. God spake the word and the dry land was made. He 
next made the day and the night ; also, the sun, moon, and stars. 
He then made all the beasts and birds and fishes in the world, and 
waa much pleased. He wanted some one to take care of all these 
creatures, and so he made man, and from his body a iroman, to 
help him and be his companion. He pat them into a beautiful, 
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garden, which was filled with all kinds of good iUngs to eat^ hat 
told them that there was one fruit they most not touch. That 
firuit was an apple, I helieye. The woman was not grateful to 
Gody and when a wicked sorpent told her she might eat of the 
beautifiil finit which she was so coiions to taste, she did eat of it^ 
and gaFO some to the man, and he took some too. God talked 
with the man about his wicked conduct^ and told him that he 
and his children should always have to work very hard for all 
they had to eat, so long as they lired in the world; and to the 
woman, God said, she must always suffer very much when she 
had children, and that the man should be her master. The man 
. and woman were then turned out of the beautiful garden, and 
they were the father and mother of all the Tudiana in the world, 
as well as the white men and the black men. They had a great 
many children, and the world was very full of peopla The 
people were very wicked, and God warned a good man that he 
intended to destrt^y the world by covering it all with water, and 
that this good man must build a large boat like a house, and get 
into it with his £sunily, that they might not perisL The people 
laughed at this good man for believing such a story; but he took 
into his house two kinds of all the aniTnala in the world, and the 
waters came ; so the world was destroyed. After many days the 
good man sent out a dove to find some land, but it could not 
find any and came back. He sent it out again, and it never 
returned, and soon the great house rested on the top of a high 
mountain. Another race of people then covered the earth; and 
a great many good men lived upon the earth. One of the greatest 
of them it was who received from God the ten cotnmcmdrnents, 
which direct all men how to be good and happy; but the world 
was yet very wicked. Long after this, God sent into the world 
his only Son, whose name was Jesus Christ. This iironderful 
being it was who gave up his own life that all the wicked of the 
world might be saved, and the justice of God be satisfied; and 
so it is, that all the Indians, as well as the white men, who live 
like Jesus Christ, can get to heaven when they die.** 

In delivering his sermon the preacher occupied about tiiirfy 
minutes; and the above facts were cemented together by a great 
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number of flowery expressions, wliich made it quite poetical. 
TTia manner was impressive, bat not particularly eloquent. 
After he liad taken his seat, and a hymn had been sung, a 
young man stepped into the rude pulpit, who has distinguished 
himself by his eloquence. His name is Tekin-neb, or the Garden 
of Eden. He spoke £rom the same text, and his remarks bore 
chiefly on the redemption by Christ. At the conclusion of his 
address he gave a sketch of his own religious experience, and 
concluded by a remarkably affecting appeal to his hearers. His 
voice, emphasis, and manner, were those of a genuine orator, and 
his. thoughts were poetical to an uncommon degree. In dwelling 
upon the marvellous love of the Saviour, and the great wicked- 
ness of the world, he was aflected to tears, and when he concluded 
there was hardly a dry eye in the house. 

After the benediction had been pronounced, Mr. Thomas 
delivered a short address to the meeting on temperance and a 
few secular matters, when the Indians quietly dispersed to their 
several homes. I retired to my own temporary home, deeply 
impressed by what I had seen and heard, for my pride had been 
humbled while listening to the rude savage, whose religioiia 
knowledge was evidently superior to my own. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

CHEBOEEE CUSTOMS. 

QtJALLA Town, Nobth CABOLnrA. 

The plan adopted for the civilization of the Carolina Cherokees 
differs materially from any others adopted in the United States, 
Their amusements are not interfered with, excepting when found 
to have an immoral or imhappy tendency. A goodly number of 
their more ridiculous games, however, they have abandoned of 
their own accot}d, but the manly game of haU-playing is still 
practised after the ancient manner, with one or two restrictions. 
In the first place, they arfe not allowed to wager their property 
on the games, as of old, unless it be some trifie in the way of a 
woollen belt or cotton handkerchief, and they are prohibited from 
choking each other, and breaking their heads and legs, when 
excited, as was their habit in former times. Since my arrival 
here the Indians have had one of their ball games, and as it was got 
up espedaUy for my edification, I made it a point of etiquette to be 
present at the preparatory dance and the game, as well as at the 
concluding ceremony, and these I will now endeavour to describe. 

The preparatoiy, or training dance, took place on the night 
preceding the game, and none participated in it who were not to 
play on the following day. There were sixty young men present^ 
besides the spectators, and they met on a grassy plot formed by 
a bend of a neighbouring stream called Soco Creek. The 
dancers were stripped of every particle of clothing but their 
waistbands; they made their own music, which was composed 
merely of a rapid succession of whoops and shouts; and they 
danced round a large blazing fire. The night in question waa 
very beautiful, and when this strange group was looked upon by 
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the light of the full moon, with the wild mountaiii scenery on 
every side, they presented a most romantic 'appearance. They 
kept up the dance aboyean hour, and, when it was concluded, all the 
men immediately ran towards a deep -pool in the ice-cold stream, 
and without waiting for the perspiration to cool, plunged into the 
water, and, having finally emerged, started for their several 
homes. This dance, I am informed, had its origin in an ancient 
custom, which compelled all the candidates for a game of ball to 
inure themselves to every hardship for ten days before the gam© 
took place, and during all that time they were to eat but little 
food, and were to refirain from gratifying any of their sensual 
appetites. 

On the morning of the game a large plain, lying between two 
hills and directly in fix)nt of the Indian Court-house, (a large 
circular lodge, built of logs,) was divested of every stone and 
stick on its surfisice, and at ten o'clock the spectators began to 
assemble. These were composed of the old men of the nation, a 
large number of boys, and a stOl larger number of women and 
children. They were all dressed in their holiday attire, so that 
feathers, shawl-turbans, scarlet belts, and gaudy hunting-shirts, 
were quite abundant; and, scattered as they were in groups of 
from five to fifty on the hill sides and under the shadow of the 
trees, they presented a most picturesque appearance. During all 
this time the players kept out of sight, and it was xmderstood 
that the two parties were among the bushes, at the two ends of 
the plain, preparing themselves for the game. Under the 
direction of the presiding chief, or game-director, two poles were 
now erected about six hundred yards apart, on either side of a 
given centre, and in this centre was placed the ball. From this 
point it was to be given to the players, and the party 
which first succeeded in throwing it twelve times outside the 
pole belonging to their opponents were to be considered the 
winners. 

Every thing being ready, a shrill whoop was given from one 
end of the plain, and immediately answered by the opposing 
party, when they all made' their appearance, marching slowly to 
the ^ntre, shouting and yelling as they passed along. Each 
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party consisted of tliirty splendidly-formed young men, who 
were unincumbei'ed by any clothing, save their common waist* 
band, and every individual carried in his hand a pair of ball 
sticks, made with a braided bag at one end. As the parties 
approached the centre, the lady-loves of the players ran ont 
npon the plain and gave their favourite champions a variety 
of articles, such as belts and handkerchief, which they were 
willing to wager upon the valour of their future husbands. 
This little movement struck me as particularly interesting^ 
and I was greatly pleased with the baahfulness and yet com* 
p]ete confidence with which the Indian maidens manifested 
their preferences. 

When the several parties were assembled at the centre of the 
plain, each man selected his particular antagonist by placing his 
sticks at his rival's feet, after which the game-director delivered 
a long speech, wherein he warned them to adhere to the exists 
ing regulations; and, throwing the ball high up in the air, made 
his escape to one side of the plain, and the game commenced. 
As it proceeded, the players became greatly excited, and I noticed 
that the ball was never taken in hand until after it had been 
picked up by the apoony stick, but the expertness with which 
these movements were performed was indeed surprising. At 
one time the whole crowd of players would rush together in the 
most desperate and fearful manner, presenting^ as they struggled 
for the ball, the appearance of a dozen gladiators, striving to 
overcome a monster serpent; and then again, as one man would 
secure the ball and start for the boundary line of his opponent^ 
the races which ensued were very beautiful and exciting. 
Wrestling conflicts also occurred quite frequently, and it oftea 
seemed as if the players would break every bone in their bodies 
as they threw each other in the air, or dragged each other over 
the groimd; and many of the leaps, which single individuals 
performed, were really superb. The exercise was of a character 
that would kill the majority of white men. The game lasted 
for about two hours, and the moment it was finished the 
entire body of players, while yet panting with excessive fiir 
tigue, made a rush for the neighbouring river, and in a short 
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time appeared on the pkm in their usual garb, and the old 
chief who had held the stakes awarded the prizes to the win- 
ning party. A short time afterwards the boys stripped them* 
selresy and went through the same routine of playing as 
already described, when the ball-playing was at an end, and the 
people began to disperse with, a view of getting ready for the 
evening dance. 

I employed the intervening time by going home with one of 
the chiefs, and eating a comfortable supper in his log cabin. 
The habitation of this chief was made of hewn logs, and occupied 
aifarm of twenty acres on the mountain side, about one-fourth of 
which was in a state of cultivation, and planted with com and 
potatoes. He had a tidy wife and several children, and his 
stock consisted of a pony, a cow, and some ten or a dozen sheep. 
At nine o'clock, I was again in the midst of a crowd of Indians, 
assembled at the court-house of the town. The edifice, so called, 
is built of hewn logs, very large and circular, without any floor 
but that of solid earth, and without any seats but one short 
bench intended for the great men of the nation. In the centre 
of this lodge was a large Are, and the number of persons who 
figured in the several dances of the evening was perhaps two 
hundred, all fantastically dressed, and including men, women, 
and boys. Each dancer made his own music, and, with one 
exception, the dances were of the common Indian sort. The 
exception alluded to was particularly fantastic, and called " The 
Pilgrim Dance." They came in with packs on their backs, with 
their faces strangely painted, and with gourds hanging at their 
sides, and the idea seemed to be to represent their hospitality 
towards all strangers who visited them from distant lands. The 
dancing continued until midnight, when the presiding chief 
addressed the multitude on the subject of their duties as intelli- 
gent beings, and told them to return to their several homes and 
resume their labours in the field and in the shops. He concluded 
by remarking that he hoped. I was pleased with what I had 
witnessed, and trusted that nothing had happened which would 
make the wise men of my country in the East think less of the 
poor Indian than they did at the present time; and he then 
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added that^ according to aa ancient custom, as I was a stranger 
thej liked, the several cliie& had given me a name, bj which I 
shoTild hereafter be remembered among the Carolina Cherokees, 
and that name was Ga-taw-houj/h Ifo-qu&sth, or The Wandering 
Stofr. . 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

HICKORY NUT GAP. 

AsHviLLE, North Cabolika. 
The distance from Qualla Town to this place is sixty miles. 
The first half of the route is exceedingly mountainoiis and almost 
entirely imcultivated ; but the valley of Pigeon Eiver, down which 
you have to travel for a considerable distance, is very fertile and 
well-cultivated. A pastoral charm seems to rest upon the 
scenery, and in this particular forcibly reminded me of the upper 
valley of the Mohawk. I occupied nearly two days in perform- 
ing this trip, and the only incident that I met with which was 
at all imique, was upon this wise. I had stopped at a fimu 
iouse to take my dinner. It so happened that my host was 
about to erect a new bam, and some twenty of his neighbours 
were assembled for the purpose of raising the framework to its 
proper position. An abimdance of whisky had already been 
imbibed by a few of this rustic company, and among these was 
one individual who had recently been grossly cheated in purchas- 
ing a horse from a Tennessee horse-dealer. He had given a mule 
and twenty dollars for the stranger's gelding; and, though the 
animal was quite respectable in appearance, it had turned out to 
be old, unsound, and almost without a redeeming quality. The 
individual in question was noted for making a fool of himself 
when intoxicated, and on this occasion he was determined to 
prove true to himself. At this time his horse speculation seemed 
to weigh heavily upon his mind, and in his vehement remarks 
he took particular pains to curse the entire State of Tennessee, 
including President Polk. The poor man finally became so com- 
pletely excited that he swore he would whip the first man h.9 

•M 
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met on the road who happened to be from Tennessee ; and so 
the matter rested. In about thirty minutes thereafter, as for- 
tune would have it, a man made his appearance on the road, 
apparently from the West, and, in jeering their noisy oompanion, 
the farmers remarked that ''now he would have a chance to 
revenge himself" The excitement of the horse-bitten speculator 
was consequently greatly increamd, and when the stranger reached 
the hill-top he was accosted as follows: — - 

" May I ask you, sir, if you come from Tennessee 1" 

" I do. What will you have?** replied the stranger. 

The Carolinian then related his trading story, which he con- 
duded by carefully reiterating the determination he had made. 
The stranger laughed at the idea, and was about to resume his 
journey, when the reins of his horse were seized, and he found 
that it was indeed necessary for him to £ght his way out of the 
queer scrape. All remonstrance on his part was in Tain; but 
at the yery mom«nt the fight was to commence, another horse- 
man rode up, who was also interrogated as to his native State. 
His presence had a tendency to suspend hostilities; but when 
it was ascertained that he was ordy a Kentuckian, the Carolinian 
insisted upon going on with his business. The feelings of the 
Kentuckian were now enlisted, and he declared his intention of 
regulating the fight ; whereupon he made a large ring, and taking 
out of his pocket a couple of pistols, he told the combatants " to 
go ahead,'* and at the same time warned the bystanders that he 
would shoot the first man that interfered. The conclusion of the 
whole matter was, that the intoxicated man received a cruel 
thrashing for his ridiculous conduct, and the two gentlemen frx>m 
the West qidetly resumed their several journeys. 

On my way to this place, I stopped for a few hours at Deaver^s 
SuVphmr Springs, which are about four miles from the French 
Broad River, on the road to Clarksville, Qeoigia. This is one of 
the most popular watering-places in the South, not only on account 
of the medicinal qualities of the water, and of the surrounding 
scenery, which is lemarkably interesting^ but also for the addi- 
tional reason that the style in which paopie are entertained is well 
worthy of evenjBnek ^soes as Saratoga. The aevei^l 1 
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<)oimected with the establishment usoallj aceommodate about' 
two hundred £miilies during the sununer months^ and they are 
ddefly from the cities of Charleston and Savannah. The people 
of Eastern North Carolina do not seem to know that they havo 
such a delightful retreat within their borders, which, to a man 
of genuine taste, is as far ahead of Saratoga as a mountain stream 
is superior to a canaL 

With regard to Ashville, I can <mly say that it is a very busy 
and pleasant village, filled with intelligent and hospitable inha* 
bitants, and is the centre of a mountain land, where Nature has 
been extremely liberal and tasteful in piUng up her mighty bul- 
warks for the admiration of man. Indeed, from the summit of 
a hill immediately in the vicinity of the village, I had a south* 
western view whioh struck me as eminently superb. It was near 
the sunset hour, and the sky was flooded with a golden glow, 
which gave a living beauty to at least a hundred mountain peaks, 
from the centre of which loomed high towards the zenith M<mn4 
Fisgah and the Geld MawnimUj richly clothed in pm*ple, whicU 
are from twenty to thirty nules distant, and not £Ei.r from six 
thousand feet in height. The middle distance, though in reality 
composed of wood-crowned hills, presented the appearance of a 
level plain or valley, where columns of blue smoke were grace- 
frdly floating into the upper air, and whence came the occasional 
tinkle of a bell, as the cattle wended tbeir way homeward, afbei; 
roaming among the unfenced hills. Directly at my feet lay the 
little town of Ashville, like an oddly-shaped figure on a green 
carpet; and over the whole scene dwelt a spirit of repose, which 
seemed to quiet even the common throbbings of the heart 

My first expedition on arriving 'here was to a gorge in the 
Blue Ridge called the Hickory N'tU Gap, How it came by that 
name I cannot imagine, since the forests in this particular region, 
so &T as I could ascertaia, are almost entirely destitute of the 
hickory tree. It is true that for a distance of four miles the 
gorge is watered by a brook called after the hickory nut, but I 
take it that this name is a borrowed ona The entire length of 
the gap is about nine miles, and the last &vq miles are watered 
by the Eocky Broad River. The upper part of this stream runs 
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between the Blue Ridge proper and a spur of the Blue Bidge, 
and at the point where it forces a channel through the spur its 
bed is exceedingly rocky, and on either hand, until it reaches the 
middle country of the State, it is protected by a series of rnoun* 
tain bluffs. That portion of the gorge which might be called 
the gateway is at the eastern extremity. From any point of 
view this particular spot is remarkably imposing, the gap being 
not more than half a mile wide, though appearing to narrow 
down to a few hundred yards. The highest bluff is on the south 
side, and, though rising to the height of full twevvty-Jive hmdred 
feet, it is nearly perpendicular; and midway up its front stands 
an isolated rock, looming against the sky, which is of a circular 
form, and resembles the principal turret of a stupendous castle. 
The entire mountain is composed of granite, and a large propor- 
tion of the bluff in question positively hangs over the abyss 
beneath, and is 2A smooth as it could possibly be made by the 
rains of uncounted centuries. Over one portion of this superb 
diff, falling far down into some undiscovered and apparently 
unattainable pool, is a stream of water, which seems to be the 
offspring of the clouds; and in a neighbouring brook near the 
base of this precipice are three water&Ils, at the foot of which, 
formed out of the solid stone, are three holes, which are about 
ten feet in diameter, and measure from forty to fifty feet in 
depth. But, leaving these remarkable features entirely out of 
the question, the mountain scenery in this vicinity^is as beautiful 
and ^tastic as any I have yet witnessed among the AHeghanies. 
At a farm-house near the gap, where I spent a night, I had the 
pleasure of meeting an English gentleman and touristy and he 
informed me that, though he had crossed the Alps in a number 
of places, yet he had never seen any mountain scenery which he 
thought as beautifiil as that of the Hickory Nut Gap. My best' 
view of the gorge was from the eastward, and just as the sun, 
with a magnificent retinue of clouds, was sinking directly in the 
hollow of the hills, and as I gazed upon the prospect, it seemed 
to me, as was in reality the case, that I stood at the very 
threshold of an ahnost boundless wilderness of mountains. 
Before visiting this remarkable passage through the mountains 
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I endeayoured to ascertain^ from the Cherokees of Qnalla Town, 
its original Indian name, but without succeeding. It was my 
good fortune, however, to obtain a romantic legend connected 
therewith. I heard it from the lips of a chief who glories in the 
two names of AU Bones and Flying Sqmrrd, and, though he 
occupied no less than two hours in telling the story, I will en- 
deavour to give it to my readers in about five minutes. 

There was a time when the Cherokees were without the 
famous Tso-ltmghf or tobacco-weed, with which they had pre- 
viously been made acquainted by a wandering stranger from the 
fSor East. Having smoked it in their large stone pipes, they 
became impatient to obtain it in abundance. They ascertained 
that the country where it grew in the greatest quantities was 
situated on the big waters, and that the gateway to that country 
(a mighty gorge among the mountains) was perpetually guai'ded 
by an immense number of little people or spirits. A council of 
the bravest men in the nation was called, and while they were dis- 
cussing the dangers of visiting the unknown country, and bring- 
ing therefrom a large knapsack of the fragrant tobacco, a young 
man stepped boldly forward, and said that he would undertake 
the task. The young warrior departed on his mission and never 
returned. The Cherokee nation were now in great tribulation, 
and another council was held to decide upon a new measure. At 
this council a celebrated magician rose, and expressed his wil- 
lingness to relieve his people of their difficulties, and informed 
them that he would visit the tobacco country and see what he 
could accomplish. He turned himself into a mole, and, as such, 
made his appearance eastward of the mountains; but, having 
been pursued by the guardian spirits, he was compelled to return 
without any spoil. He next turned himself into a humming-bird, 
and thus succeeded, to a very limited extent, in obtaining what 
he needed. On returning to his coimtry, he found a number of 
his friends at the point of death, on account of their intense desire 
for the fragrant weed; whereupon he placed some of it in a pipe, 
and, having blown the smoke into the nostrils of those who were 
sick, they all revived and were quite happy. The magician now 
took it into his head that he would reven^ the loss of the 
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joung wBzrior, and at the aame time beocMne the sole poasessor 
of all the tobacco in the unknown land. He therefore tamed 
himsdf into a whiilwind, and in passing through the Hickory 
Nat Gorge be stripped the mountains of their vegetation, and 
Mattered huge rocks in every part of the narrow valley; wbere* 
upon the little people were all firigbtened away, and be was the 
only beiog in the country eastward of the mountains. In the 
bed of a stream be found the bones of the young warrior, and 
baviug brought them to life, and turned himself into a man again, 
the twain returned to their own country, heavily laden with 
tobacco; and ever since that time it has been very abundant 
thzon^out the entire land. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

DOWN THE FRENCH BBOAD RIYEB. 

A8BVII4.E, KOBTH Carouka. 

I HATE just retunied from an excursioii down the Prench 
Broad Biver to FctUorCs Waayn Springs, and the neighbouring 
curiosities, and I now purpose to describe the " wonders I have 
seen.** The original Indian name of the French Broad was 
Fae-lirco, the meaning of which I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. Its English name was derived frou^ a £Bmious hunter 
named French, It is one of the principal tributaries of the 
Tennessee, about one hundred miles long, from one to two 
hundred yards wide, and taking its rise in the Blue Bidge near 
the border of South Carolina, runs in a northwestern direction. 
J'udging of the whole, by a section of fifty miles lying westward 
of Ashville, it must be considered one of the most beautiful 
rivers in this beautiful land. In / running the distance above- 
mentioned it has a &I1 of nearly fifteen hundred feet, and its 
bed seems to be entirely composed of solid rock. In depth it 
varies from five to fifteen feet, and, generally speaking, it is quite 
clear, abounding in a great variety of plebeian fish. Its shores 
are particularly wild and rocky, for the most part nearly per- 
pendicular, varying from one to four hundred feet in hcighi^ 
and, though usually covered with vegetation^ they present fre^ 
quent cli£& of granite, freestone, and blue limestone, which 
actually droop over the rushing waters, and present a most 
imposing appearance. With regard to its botanical curiosities^ 
it can safely be said that a more fruitful and interesting valley 
can nowhere be found in the Union. Here we have not only 
€very variety of American forest trees, but bushes, plants^ 
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flowers, and vines, in the greatest profusion, and of the most 
vigorous growth ; many of the grape vines, which weigh down 
the mighty sycamore, seem to be long enough, and strong 
enough, to link together a hundred ships of war. When it is re- 
membered, too, that the air is constantly heavy with the fragrance 
of flowers, and tremulous with the perpetual roar of the stream, 
it may be readily imagined that a ride down the French Broad 
is a imique pleasure. Back of the river on either side the 
country is hilly and somewhat cultivated, but its immediate 
valley contains nothing that smacks of civilization but a turn- 
pike road, and. an occasional tavern. This road runs directly 
along the water^s edge nearly the entire distance, and, oil 
account of the quantity of traffic which passes over it, is kept in 
admirable repair. It is the principal thoroughfare between 
Tennessee and South Carolina, and an immense number of 
cattle, horses, and hogs, are annually driven over it to the sea- 
board markets. Over this road, ako, a large amount of merchan- 
dise is constantly transported for the merchants of the interior, 
so that mammoth waggons, with their eight and ten horses, and 
their half-<2ivilized teamsters, are as plenty as blackberries, and 
aflbrd a romantic variety to the stranger. 

In riding down the French Broad, I overtook a gentleman on 
horseback, who accompanied m.e about tw^enty miles. Immedi- 
ately kfter the flrst salutation was passed, and he had ascertained 
that I was from the eastward, he questioned me with regard to 
the' latest news from China, I was surprised at the question, and 
after telling him I had none to communicate, I could not refrain 
from asking him what was the secret of his interest in that 
remote Empire. He replied that he resided on the French 
Broad, and was a dealer in ginseng. I had heard of the article 
before, and knew that it was found in abundance throughout 
this mountain region. My friend described it as a beautiful 
plant, with one stem and some twenty leaves at the top, and 
growing to the height of eighteen inches. That portion of it, 
however, which is prepared for market is the root. The Chinese 
are the only people in the world who make any use of it wliatever ; 
but with them it has been an article of commerce from tim^ 
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immemorial. It is said to be associated in some way or other 
with an unexplained superstition. Formerly it was obtained 
exclusively from Tartary, and the Tartars were in the habit of 
saying that they conld never find it, excepting by shooting a 
magic arrow, which invariably fell where the plant was abmi- 
dant. In Pekin an ounce of ginseng is said to be worth seven 
or eight oimces of silver; and the Chinese have written many 
volumes upon its virtues. Among the names which they apply 
to it are these — " The pure spirit of the earth," and " the plant 
that gives immortality." It is not thought in this country to 
possess any valuable medicinal quality, and only has the effect 
of strengthening the sensual appetite. It is used in the same 
manner that we use tobacco, and to the tongue it is an agreeable 
bitter. It has been an article of export from this countiy for 
half a century, and the most extensive American shippers at the 
present time reside in Philadelphia. It is sold for about sixty 
cents the pound, and my travelling companion told me that his 
sales amounted to about forty thoosand dollars per annum. 
What an idea! that ev6n the celestials are dependent upon the 
United States for one of their* cherished luxuries, and that 
luxury a common unnoticed plant of the wildemess! Ours is, 
indeed, " a great country." 

I oome now to speak of the Warm Springs, which are thirty- 
six miles from Ashville, and within six of the Tennessee line. 
Of the Springs themselves there are some half dozen, but the 
largest is covered by a house, and divided into two equal apart- 
ments, either one of which is sufficiently large to allow swimming. 
The temperature of the water is 105 degrees, and it is a singular 
feet that rainy weather has a tendency to increase the heat, 
but it never varies more than a couple of degrees. All the 
springs are directly on the southern margin of the French 
Broad; the water is clear as crystal, and so heavy that even a 
child may be thrown into it with Uttle danger of being drowned. 
As a beverage the water is quite palatable, and it is said that 
some people can drink a number of quarts per day, and yet 
experience only beneficial effects. The diseases which it is 
thought to cure are palsy, rheimiatism, and cutaneous affections; 
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Irai they are of no avail in curing pulmonic or dropsical affecti(Hi& 
The Warm Springs are annually yiaited by a large number of 
Btfhionable and sickly people firom all the Southern States^ and 
the propietor has comlbrtable accommodations for two hundred 
and fifty people. His principal building is of brick, and the 
ball-room is 230 feet long. Music, dancing, flirting, wine-drink- 
ing, riding, bathing, fishing, scenery-hunting; bowling, and read- 
ing, are all practised here to an unlimited extent; bnt^ what is 
more exciting than all these pleasures put together, is the rare 
sport of deer-hunting; and hereby ''hangs a tale" to which. I 
must derote a separate paragraph. 

My polite landlord had intimated his intention of affording 
me a little sport, and immediately after a twelve o'clock dinner, 
on a certain day, he stepped out upon his piazza and gave two 
or three blasts with a small horn, the result of which was, that^ 
in about fifteen minutes, a negro mounted on a handsome horse 
made his appearance, accompanied by some twenty yelping 
hoimds. The horn was next handed to the negro, and he wras 
requested to go to a certain spot on the mountains about three 
miles o£^ and put the dogs out after a deer. Two hours having 
elapsed, the landlord, his son, and myseli^ each took a rifle, and 
after riding some three miles up the Frencb Broad, we stationed 
onrselres at different points for the purpose of welcoming the 
deer, which was expected to take to the water on the opposite 
side. We had scarcely been ten minutes in our hiding-places 
before the loud baying of the hounds was heard, as they were 
coming down one of the mountain ravines, and in another instant 
a very large buck (with his horns as yet only about a foot long) 
plunged into the rapid stream. Instead of crossing the water, 
however, he made his way directly down the river, now swini'^ 
ming and now leaping, with the entire pack of hounds directly 
in his foamy wake.. It was evident that he considered himself 
hard pressed, and, though now approaching a very rocky fidl in 
the stream, he gave himself to the current and went over, and 
it seemed as if he must inevitably perish. But another call was 
immediately made upon our sympathies, for we discovered the 
entire pack of hounds passing into the same hell of waters. We 
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remaiiied in suspense^ however, but a few moments, for we saw 
the pursued and the pursuers all emerge from the foam entirely 
unharmed, and still struggling in the race. Now the deer took 
to an island, and then to another, and now again to the water, 
and away did the whole pack speed down the river. By this 
time the buck was evidently becoming tired, and certain of being 
overtaken; and having reached a shallow place in the river, he 
'fumed upon the dogs and stood at bay. His movements during 
this scene were indeed superb, and I could not but pity the 
noble fellow's <K>ndition. His sufferings, however, were of short 
duration, for, while thus standing in ML front of his enemies, 
the landlord's son sent a ball through his heart from the shore, 
and with one frightfiil leap the monarch of the mountains was 
floating in a cnmson pool. The mounted negro now made his 
appearance, as if by magic, and, having waded and swam his 
horse to the dead deer, took the creature in tow, brought him to 
the land, threw him upon his horse, and so ended the afternoon 
deer-hunt. 

About six miles from the Warm Springs, and directly on the 
Tennessee line, are located a brotherhood of perpendicular cliffit, 
which are known as the Famted Backs* They are of limestone, 
and rise from the margin of the French Broad to the height of 
two, three, and four hundred feet. They are of a yellowish cast, 
owing to the drippings of a mineral water, and in form are as 
irregular and fantastic as can well be imagined. They extend 
along the river nearly a mile, and at every step present new 
phases of beauty and grandeur. Considered separately, it requires 
but a trifling effort of the fsmcy to And among them towers, 
ramparts and moats, steeples and domes, in great abundance; 
but when taken as a whole, and viewed from the opposite bank 
of the river, they present the appearance of a once magnificent 
city in ruins. Not only are they exceedingly b^utiful in them- 
selves, but the surrounding scenery is highly attractive, for the 
mountains seem to have huddled themselves together £)r the 
purpose of looking down and admiring the winding >^nd rapid 
stream. With regard to historical and legendary associations, 
the Painted B^ycka are singularly barren; in this particulac^ 
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however, they are like the entire valley of the French Broad, 
where relics of a bygone people are few and far between. The 
rugged aspect of this country woidd seem to imply that it was * 
never regularly inhabited by the Indians, but was their hunting 
ground; and what would appear to strengthen this idea is the 
fact that it is, even at the present day, particularly famous for 
its game. 

On the day that I returned from my trip down the French 
Broad the weather was very showery, and the consequence was, 
the rain was occasionally employed as an apology for stopping 
and enjoying a quiet conversation with the people on the road. 
At one of the places where I halted there was a contest going 
on between two Whigs concerning the talents of the honourable 
gentleman who represents the famous county of Buncombe in 
Congress. The men were both strongly attached to the repre- 
sentative, and the contest consisted in their efforts to excel each 
other in complimenting their friend; and the climax of the 
argument seemed to be that Mr. Clingman was not **807ne 
pumpkins,"* but " pumpkins." The strangeness of this expression 
attracted my attention, and when an opportunity offered I ques- 
tioned the successful disputant as to the origin and meaning of 
the phrase he had employed, and the substance of his reply was 
as follows : — 

An old lady was once occupying herself cleaning some tripe 
on the hearth, before a large fire, over which hung a pot of boil- 
ing pumpkins. An accident having happened to the pot, it 
unfortunately fell to the hearth and mingled Us conteTUs with the 
refuse of the lad]fs tripe. The calamity was more than she could 
bear with fortitude, whereupon she made a desperate effort ta 
save a little of the pumpkin sauce. She did this ,by taking up 
in her hands a portion of the doubtftil mixture, and lifting it to 
her nose, and finding it rather pure exclaimed — PumpkinSj and 
threw it back into the pot. She took up another portion and 
applying it to the previous test, exclaimed — Some pumpkins, and 
threw that also into the pot. And so she continued her song of 
pumphms and some pumpkins until the entire mess of pumpkins 
was secured and saved. 
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At auotlier of the houses where I tarried for an hour, it was 
toy fortune to arrive just in time to witness the conclusion of a 
domestic quarrel between a young husband and his wife. On 
subsequently inquiring into the history of this affectionate couple, 
I obtained the following particulars : The young man was re- 
ported to be a very weak-minded individual, and ever since his 
marriage had been exceedingly jealous of his wife, who (as I had 
seen) was very beautiful, but known to be perfectly true to her 
husband. Jealousy, however, was the rage of the man, and he 
was constantly making himself very ridiculous. His wife 
remonstrated, but at the same time appreciated his folly, and 
acted accordingly; On one occasion she waa politely informed 
by her husband that he was very unhappy, and intended to 
hang himself. " Very well," replied the wife, " I hope you will 
have a good time." The husband was desperate, and having 
obtained a rope, and carefully adjusted a certain stool, he slipped 
the former over his head, and, when he knew that his wife was 
looking on, he swung himself to a cross-beam of his cabin. In 
playing his trick, however, he unfortunately kicked over the 
stool (which he had placed in a convenient spot for future use 
in regaining his feet,) and was well-nigh losing his life in reality, 
but was saved by the timely assistance of his wife. His first 
remark on being cut down was, "Jane, won't you please go 
after the doctor] I've twisted my neck dreadfully.*' 

I also picked up, while travelling along the French Broad, the 
following bit of histoly connected with one of the handsomest 
plantations on that river. About forty years ago, a young girl 
and her brother (who was a mere boy) found themselves in this 
portion of North Carolina, strangers, orphans, friendless, and with 
only the moneyed inheritance of one hundred and fifty dollars. 
With this money, the girl bought a piece of land, and, her 
little brother having died, she hired herself out as a housekeeper. 
In process of time she married, gave her little property into the 
keeping of her husband, who squandered it, died a drunkard, 
and left her without a penny. By the kindness of a friend she 
borrowed a couple of hundred dollars, and came to Ashville and 
opened a boarding-house. In the course of five years she made 
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ten thousand dollars, married a second tiine, and by the profli- 
gacy and death of her second hnsband again lost eyery penny of 
her property. Years elapsed, and the unceasing industry of the 
poor mdow was recompensed by the smiles of fortune and she 
is now the owner of a large and Talnable plantation^ which is 
the fruit of her own individual toil, and a number of strong and 
manly sons are the comforts of her old age. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

BLACK MOUNTADT. 

ASHYILLE, NOKTH CaBOUKA. 

TwENTY-PlVE miles from tliis place, in a northerly direction^ 
stands Black MounUdny which is the gloomj looking patriarch 
of the Alleghanies, and claimed to be the most elevated point of 
^land eastward of the Mississippi It is nearly seven thousand 
feet high, and, with its nnmerons pinnacles, covers an area of 
territory which must measure in length a distance of at least 
twenty miles. Unlike its fellows in this Southern land, it is 
covered by a dense forest from base to summit, where may be 
found nearly eveiy variety of American trees, from the willow 
and the elm, to the oak and the Canada fir; and it is the parent 
of at least a hundred streams. Not a rood of its rocky and yet 
fertile surface has ever been cultivated, and its chief inhabitants 
are the panther, the bear, and the deer. Almost its only human 
denizen is one Frederick Burnet, a " mighty hunter," who is now 
upwards of forty years of age, and is said to have slain between 
five hundred and six hundred bears upon this mountain alone. 
To obt^iin an adequate idea of its height and grandeur, it should 
be viewed from at least a dozen points of the compass, an<J with 
regard to the circular and apparently boundless panorama which 
it commands, it can be far better imagined than described. On 
questioning one of the wild natives of the region as to the 
character of this prospect, he replied: "Good God! sir, it looks 
down upon every seaport in the United States, and across the 
whole of Mexico." On learning this truly remarkable circum- 
stance, my curiosity was of course excited, and I questioned my 
informant as to the facilities of looking off from the peak. 
^ Directly on the highest point," said he, " stands a single fir-tree. 
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whicli you have to climb, and thus look down on all creation." 
" And how do yon reach the snmmit?" I continued " 1 it's 
a very easy matter, stranger; you only have to walk about six 
miles, and right straight tfcp the roughest country you ever did 
see." 

With this intelligence I was fully satisfied, and thereupon 
concluded that I should waste none of my strength merely for 
the privilege of " climbing a tree," even though it were the most 
elevated in the land. One of my Ashville friends, however, to 
whom I had brought letters of introduction^ spoke to me of the 
Black Mountain in the most enthusiastic terms, said that I ought 
to visit it, and added that he had got up a party of one dozen 
gentlemen, including himself who were resolved upon visiting 
the foot of the mountain in my company. They were described 
as lovers of scenery, anglers, and hxinters, and it was proposed 
that we shoidd go on horseback, though accompanied by a kind 
of tender, consisting of a small waggon load of provisions, fishing- 
rods, and guns, which was to be under the especial charge of an 
old negro named Sam Drymond. I was of course delighted 
with this arrangement, and, as the expedition was accomplished 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, I will give an account of its 
principal incidents. 

Our cavalcade started at the break of day, and, as Miss For- 
tune would have it, in what we imagined a morning shower. It 
so happened, however, that it rained almost without ceasing until 
we reached our place of destination, which was a log shantee not 
far from the base of the Black Mountain, and about six miles 
from its summit. Our course lay up the valley of the Swan- 
nanoah, which, in spite of the rain, I could not but admire for 
its varied beauties. This river rises on the Black Mountaia, is 
a charming tributary of the French Broad, from ^yb to twenty 
yards in width, cold and clear, very rapid, and throughout its 
entire length is overshaded by a most luxuriant growth of 
gracefiil and sweet-scented trees and vines. The plantations 
on this stream are highly-cultivated, the surrounding scenery 
is mountainous, graceful, and picturesque, and among the 
small but numerous waterfalls, which make the first half of 
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its course exceedingly romantic, may be enjoyed tlie finest of 
trout fishing. 

To describe the appearance of our party as vr& ascended the 
Swannanoah, through the mud and rain, is impossible, without 
employing a military phrase. We looked more like a party of 
" used-up" cavaliers, returning fix>m an \infortunate siege, than 
one in pursuit of pleasure; and in spite of our efforts to be 
cheerful, a few of our feces were lengthened to an uncommon 
degree. Some of our company were decided* characters, and 
a variety of professions were represented. Our captain was a 
banker, highly intelligent, and rode a superb horse; our second 
captain was a Lambert-like gentleman, with scarlet Mexican 
cloak: we had an editor with us, whose principal appendage 
was a long pipe ; there was also a young physician, wrapped up 
in a blue blanket; also a young graduate, enveloped in a Spanish 
cloak, and riding a beautiful pony; also an artist, and then a 
farmer or two; also a merchant; and, last of all, came the depo- 
nent, with an immense plaid blanket Wrapped round his body, 
and a huge pair of boots hanging from his legs, whose romantic 
appearance was Somewhat enhanced by the &ct that his horse 
was the ugliest in the country. Long before reaching our place 
of destination, a freshet came pouring down the bed of the 
Swannanoah, and, as we had to ford it at least twenty times, we 
met with a variety of mishaps, which were particularly amusing. 
The most unique incident, however, was as follows : — ^The party 
having crossed a certain ford, a motion was made that we should 
wait and- see that old Drymond made the passage in safety. 
We did so, and spent about one hour on the margin of the 
stream, in a most impatient mood, for the old man travelled 
very slowly, and the clouds were pouring down the rain most 
abundantly. And what greatly added to our discomfort was 
the fact, that our horses got into a cluster of nettles, which 
made them almost xmmanageable. In due time the negro made 
his appearance, and plunged into the stream. Hardly had he 
reached the middle, before his horse became imruly, and having 
broken entirely loose from the waggon, disappeared down the 
stream, leaving the vehicle in a most dangerous position, near 
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thfe centre thereof, with a tremendous torrent rushing on either 
Edde, and the poor negro in the attitude of despair. He was 
indeed ahnost Mghtened to death; but his wo-begone appear- 
and^ was so comical, that in spite of his real danger, and the 
prayer he offered, the whole party burst into a roar of laughter. 
One remark made by the negro was this : " O, Massa, dis is de 
last o' poor old Drymond — his time's come." But it so happened 
that our old friend was rescued from a watery grave : but I 
am compelled to state that our provisions, which were now 
transferred, with old Drymond, to the back of the horse, were 
greatly damaged, and we resumed our journey with our spirits 
at a much lower ebb than the stream which had caused the 
mishap. 

We arrived at a vacant cabin on the mountain, our place of 
destination, about noon, when the weather became clear and our 
drooping spirits were revived. The cabin stood on the margin 
of the Swannanoah, and was completely hemmed in by immense 
forest trees. Our first movement was to fasten and feed the 
horses; and having satisfied our own appetites with a cold lunch, 
a portion of the company went fishing, while the remainder 
secured the services of the hunter Burnet, and some half-dozen 
of his hounds, and endeavoured to kill a deer. At the sunset 
hour the anglers returned with a lot of two or three hundred 
trout, and the hunters with a handsome doe. With this 
abundant supply of forest delicacies, and a few " knick-knacks" 
that we had brought with us, we managed to get up a supper of 
the first water, but each man was his own cook, and our fingers 
and hands were employed in the place of knives and plates. 
While this interesting business was going on we despatched 
Burnet after a fiddler, who occupied a cabin near his own, and 
when the musical gentleman made his appearance, we were 
ready for the " evening's entertainment." 

We devoted two hours to a series of &ntastio dances, and 
when we became tired of this- portion of the frolic, we spent an 
hour or so in singing songs, and wound up the evening by tell- 
ing stories. Of the hundred and one that were related, only 
two were at all connected with the Black Mountain; but as these 
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were Indian legends, and gathered fyom different sources l>y 
the gentlemen present, I will preserve them in this letter for 
the edification of those interested in such matters.-. On the 
north side of Black Mountain there was once a cave, where all 
the animals in the world were closely confined; and before that 
time they had never been known to roam over the mountains ae 
they do now. All these animals were in the keeping of an 
old Cherokee chief This man, who had a mischievous son, 
often came home with a fine bear or deer, but would never tell 
his son or any other person where he found so much valuable 
game. The son did not like this, and on one occasion, when 
his father went out after food, he hid himself among the trees, 
and watched his movements. He saw the old man go to the 
cave already mentioned, and, as he pushed away a big stone, out 
ran a fine buck, which he killed with an arrow, and then rolled 
back the stone. When the old man was gone home with his 
deer the boy went to the cave, and thought that he would try 
his luck in killing game. He rolled away the stone, when out 
jumped a wol^ which so frightened him that he forgot to replao8 
the stone, and before he knew what he waa about all the 
animals made their escape, and were fleeing down the moun- 
tain in every possible direction. They made a dreadful noise 
for a while, but finally came together in pairs, and so have 
continued to multiply down to the present time. When the 
father found out what the foolishness of his son had accom- 
plished, he became very imhappy, and in less than a week he 
disappeared, and was never heard of again. The boy also 
became very unhappy, and spent many days in trying to find, 
his father, but it was all in vain. As a last resort, he tried an 
old Indian experiment, which consisted in shooting arrows, to 
find out in which direction the old man had gone. The boy 
fired an arrow towards the north, but it returned and fell at 
his feet, and he knew that his father had not travelled in that 
direction. He also fired one towards the east and the south 
and the west, but they all came back in the same manner. Hei 
then thought that he would fire one directly above his head, and 
it so happened that this arrow never returned, and so the boy 
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knew that his father had gone to the spirit-land. The Great 
Spirit was angry with the Cherokee nation, and, to pnnish it 
for the offence of the fodish boy, he tore away the cave from 
the side of the Black Mountain, and left only a large cliff in 
its place, which is now a conspicuous feature, and he then 
declared that the time would come when another race of men 
should possess the mountains where the Cherokees had flourished 
for many generations. 

Another legend was as follows : — ^Once, in the olden times, 
when the animals of the earth had the power of speech, a red 
deer and a terrapin met on the Black Mountain. The deer 
ridiculed the terrapin, boasted of his own fleetness, and proposed 
that the twain should run a race. The creeping animal assented 
to the proposition. The race was to extend from the Black 
Mountain to the summit of the third pinnacle extending to the 
eastward. The day was then fixed, and the animals separated. 
During the intervening time the cunning terrapin secured the 
services of three of its fellows resembling itself in appearance, 
and having given them particular directions, stationed them 
upon the several peaks over which the race was to take place. 
The appointed day arrived, and the deer as well as the first- 
mentioned terrapin, were faithfully on the ground. All things 
being ready, the word was given, and away started the deer 
at a break-neck speed. Just as he reached the summit of the 
first hill he heard the shout of a terrapin, and as he supposed 
it to be his antagonist, he was greatly perplexed, but continued 
on his course. On reaching the top of the second hill, he heard 
another shout of defiance, and was more astonished than ever, but 
onward still did he continue. Just before reaching the summit 
of the third hill, the deer heard what he supposed to be the 
same shout, and he gave up the race in despair. On returning 
to the starting-place, he found his antagonist in a calm and 
collected mood, and, when he demanded an explanation, the 
terrapin solved the mystery, and then begged the deer to 
remember that mind could sometimes accomplish what was often 
beyond the reach of the swifbest legs. 

^ With regaard to the manner in which our party spent the 
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night at the foot of Black Mountain, I can onlj say that we 
slept upon the floor, and that our saddles were our only pillows. 
The morning of the next day we devoted to an unsuccessful 
hunt after a bear ; and a portion of us having thrown the fly a 
sufficient length of time to load old Drymond with trout, we 
all started on our return to Ashville, and reached the village 
just as the sun was sinking behind the western mountains. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE CATAWBA COUNTRY. 

North Cove, North Carolina. 
I NOW write from a log cabin situated on the Catawba river, 
and in one of the most beautifiil valleys. My ride from 
Ashville to Bumsville, a distance of over forty miles, was un- 
attended by a single interesting incident, and afforded only one 
mountain prospect that caused me to rein in my horse. But 
the prospect alluded to embraced the entire outline of Bald 
Mountain, which, being one of the loftiest in this section of 
country, and particularly barren, presented a magnificent appear- 
ance. On the extreme summit of this mountain is a very large 
and an intensely cold spring of water, and in its immediate 
vicinity a small cave and the ruins of a log cabin, which are 
associated with a singular being named David Greer, who once 
made this upper world his home. He first appeared in this 
country about fifty years ago; his native land, the story of his 
birth, and his early history, were alike unknown. Soon after 
his arrival among the mountains, he fell desperately in love with 
the daughter of a feirmer, but his suit was rejected by the 
maiden, and strenuously opposed by all her friends. Soon after 
this disappointment the lover suddenly disappeared, and was 
subsequently found residing on Bald Mountain, in the cave 
already mentioned. Here he lived the life of a literary rdcluse, 
and is said to have written a singular work upon religion, and 
another which purported to be a treatise on human government. 
In the latter production he proclaimed himself the sole proprietor 
of Bald Mountain, and made it known to the world that aU who 
should ever become his neighbours must submit to the laws he 
had liimself enacted. The prominent actions of his life were 
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^ few and far between," but particularly infamous. The first 
that brought him into notice was as follows : — A few years after 
it was ascertained that he had taken possession ot this mountain, 
the authorities of the county sent a messenger to Greer, and 
demanded a poll-tax of seventy-five cents. The hermit said he 
would attend to it on the next court-day, and his word was 
accepted. On the day in question Greer punctually made hiai 
appearance, but, instead of paying over the money, he pelted the 
windows of the court-house with siones, and drove the judges, 
lawyers, and clients, all out of the village, and then, with rifle in 
hand, returned to his mountain dwelling. For some months 
after this event he amused himself by mutilating all the cattle 
which he happened to discover on what he called his domain, 
and it is said was in the habit of trying the power of his rifle 
by shooting upon the plantations of his neighbours. The 
crowning event of David Greer's life, however, consisted in his 
scooting to the ground in cold blood, and in the broad dayhght, 
a man named Higgins. The only excuse that he ofiered for 
ccmmitting this murder was, that the deceased had been found 
hunting for deer on that portion of land which he claimed as his 
o^n. For this oflence Greer was brought to trial, and acquitted 
on the ground of insanity. When this decision was made known, 
the criminal was greatly enraged, and, when released, started for 
his cabin, muttering loud and deep curses against the injustice of 
tie laws. In process of time a number of attempts were made 
tc take his life, and it was a common occurrence with him to be 
avakened at midnight by a ball passing through the door of his 
cawn. After living upon the mountain for a period of twenty 
yetrs, he finally determined to abandon his solitary life, and took 
up his abode on one of the settlements on the Tennessee side of 
BaH Mountain. Here, for a year or two, he worked regularly 
in an iron forge, but having had a dispute with a fellow-work- 
man swore that he would shoot him within five hours, and 
started after his rifle. The offending party was named Tompkins, 
and ifter consulting with his friends as to what course he ought 
to pxrsue, in view of the uttered threat, he was advised to take 
l^e bw in his own hands. He took this advice, and; as David 
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Greer was diaqovered walking along the road with rifle in hand, 
Tompkins shot him through the heart, and the burial-place of 
the hermit is now unknown. Public opinion was on the side <^ 
Tompkins^ and he was never summoned to account for the 
defensive murder he had committed. 

In coming from Bumsville to this place, I enjoyed two 
mountain landscapes, which were supremely beautifal and impos- 
ing. The first was a northern view of Black Mountain from the 
margin of the South Toe river, and all its cliffs, defiles, ravines, 
and peaks seemed as light, dreamlike, and airy as the clear blue 
world in which they floated. The stupendous pile appeared to 
have risen from the earth with all its glories in their prime, as if 
to join the newly-risen sun ia his passage across the heavens. 
The middle distance of the landscape was composed of two wood- 
crowned hills which stood before me like a pair of loving brothers 
and then came a luxuriant meadow, where a noble horse wai 
quietly cropping his food; while the immediate foreground <f 
the picture consisted of a marvellously beautiful stream, which 
glided swiftly by, over a bed of golden and scarlet pebble. 
The only sounds that fell upon my ear, as I gazed upon tHs 
scene, were the murmurings of a distant waterfall, and the htm 
of insect wings. 

The other prospect that I witnessed was from the summi> of 
the Blue Badge, looking in the direction of the Catawba. It 
was a wilderness of mountains, whose foundations could not Ise 
fathomed by the eye, while in the distance, towering above dl 
the peaks, rose the singular and fantastic form of the Table Moiti^ 
tain, Not a sign of the breathing human world could be s€Bn 
in any direction, and the only living creature which appearedto 
my view was a solitary eagle, wheeling to and fro far up towards 
the zenith of the sky. 

From the top of the Blue Bidge I descended a winding ratme 
four miles in length, where the road, even at mid-day, is in ceep 
shadow, and then I emerged into the North Cove. This chdrm- 
ing valley is twelve miles long, from a half to a whole mib in 
width, completely surrounded with mountains, highly-cultivited, 
watered by the Catawba, and inhabited by intelligent and wqfthy 
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•formers. At a certain house where I tarried to dine on my way 
up the valley^ I was treated in a manner that woidd have put 
to the Wush people of far greater pretensions ; and, what made 
a deep impression on my mind, was the &,ct that I was waited upon 
by two sisters, about ten years of age, who were remarkably 
beautiful and sprightly. One of them had flaxen hair and blue 
eyes, and the other deep black hair and eyes; Familiar as I had 
been for weeks past with the puny and ungainly inhabitants of 
the mountain tops, these two human flowers filled my heart with 
a delight^l sensation. May the lives of those two darlings be 
as peaceful and beautiM as the stream upon which they live ! 
The prominent pictorial feature of the North Cove is a moun- 
tain called the Hawk' 8 BiU, on account of its resemblance to the 
beak of a mammoth bird, the length of the bill being about fifteen 
hundred feet. It is visible from nearly every part of the valley, 
and to my fancy is a more picturesque object than the Table 
Mountain, which is too regular at the sides and top to satisfy* 
the eye. The table part of this mountain, however, is twenty- 
five hundred feet high, and therefore worthy of its feme. 

The cabin where I am stopping at the present time is located 
at the extreme upper end of the North Cove. It is the residence 
of the best guide in the country, and the most convenient lodging 
place for those who would visit the Hawk's Bill and Table 
Mountains, already mentioned, as well as the Lindville Pinnacle, 
the Catawbia Cave, the Cake Mountain, the Lindville Falls, and 
the Boan Mountain. 

The LindviUe Pinnacle is a mountain peak, surmounted by a 
pile of rocks, upon which you may recline at your ease, and look 
down upon a complete series of rare and gorgeous scenes. On 
one side is a precipice which seems to descend to the very bowels 
of the earth ; in another direction you have a full view of Short- 
off* Motmtadny only about a mile off, which is a perpendicular 
precipice several thousand feet high, and the abrupt termination 
of a long range of mountains; in another direction still, the eye 
falls upon a brotherhood of mountain peaks which are particularly 
ragge4 and fentastic in their formation — ^now shooting forward, 
as if to look down into the valleys, and now looming to the sky. 
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as if to pierce it with their pointed summits; and in another 
direction you look across what seems to be a valley from eighty 
to a hundred miles wide, which is bounded by a range of moun- 
tains that seem to sweep across the world with a triumphal 
march. 

The CcUawha Cave, situated on the Catawba river, is entered 
by a fissure near the base of a mountain, and is reputed to be one 
mile in length. It has a great variety of chambers, which vary 
in height from six to twenty feet ; its walls are chiefly composed 
of a porous limestone, through which the water is continually 
dripping; and along the entire length flows a cold and clear 
stream, which varies irom. ^ve to fifteen inches in depth. This 
cave is indeed a curious affair, though the trouble and fatigue 
attending a thorough exploration far outweigh the satisfaction 
which it affords. But there is one arm of the cave which has 
never been explored, and an admirable opportunity is therefore 
offered for the adventurous to make themselves famous by re- 
vealing some of the hidden wonders of nature. 

The Ginger Cake Mountain derives its very poetical name from 
a singular pile of rocks occupying its extreme summit. The pile 
is composed of two masses of rock of different materials and 
form, which are so arranged as to stand on a remarkably small 
base. The lower section is composed of a rough slate stone, and its 
form is that of an inverted pyramid ; but the upper section of 
the pile consists of an oblong slab of solid granite, which sur- 
mounts the lower section in a horizontal position, presenting 
the appearance of a work of art. The lower section is thirty feet 
in altitude, while the upper one is thirty-two feet in length, 
eighteen in breadth, and nearly two feet in thickness. The 
appearance of this rocky wonder is exceedingly tottering ; and 
though we may be assured that it has stood upon that eminence 
perhaps for a thousand yeai-s, yet it is impossible to tarry with- 
in its shadow without a feeling of insecurity. The individual 
who gave the Ginger Cake Mountain its outlandish name was a 
hermit named Watson, who resided at the foot of the mountain 
about fifty years ago, but who died in 1816. He lived in a small 
cabin^ and entirely alone. His history was a mystery to eveiy 
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one but himself and, though remarkably eccentric, he was noted 
for his amiability. He had given up the world, like his brother 
hermit of the Bald Mountain, on account of a disappointment in 
love ; and the utter contempt which he ever afterwards manifest^ 
for the gentler sex, was one of his most singular traits of character. 
Whenever a party of ladies paid him a visit, which was frequently 
the case, he invariably treated them politely, but would never 
»peak to them; he even went so far in expressing his dislike as 
to consume for firewood, after the ladies were gone, the topmast 
rail of his yard-fence, over which they had been compelled to 
pass, on their way into his cabin. That old Watson " fared 
sumptuously every day" could not be denied, but whence came 
the money that supported him no one could divine. He seldom 
molested the wild animals of the mountain where he lived, and 
his chief employments seemed to be raising jyecujocks, and making 
garments for his own use, which were all elegantly trimmed with 
the feathers of his favourite bird. The feathery suit in which he 
kept himself constantly arrayed he designated as his culgee; the 
meaning of which word could never be ascertained ; and long 
after the deluded being had passed away from among the living, 
he was spoken of as Culgee Watson, and is so remembered to this 
day. 

I come now to speak of the Lindville FaUs, which are situated 
on the lindville river, a tributary of the beautiful Catawba. 
They are literally embosomed among mountains, and long before 
seeing them you hear their musical roar. The scenery about 
them is as wild as it was a hundred years ago — not even a path- 
way has yet been made to guide the tourist into the stupendous 
gorge where they reign supreme. At the point in question the 
Lindville is about one hundred and fifty feet broad, and though 
its waters have come down their parent mountains at a most 
tfiirious spee3, they here make a more desperate plunge than they 
ever dared to attempt before, when they find themselves in a 
deep pool, and suddenly hemmed in by a barrier of grey granite, 
which crosses the entire bed of the river. In their desperation, 
however, they finally work a passage through the solid rock, and 
^ter filling another hollow with foam, they make a desperate 
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leap of at least one Irandred feet, and fi)id a resting-plaee in an 
immense pool, which one might easily imagine to be bottomless. 
And then, as if attracted by the astonishing feats performed by 
the waters, a number of lofty and exceedingly fantastic difEs 
have gathered themselves together in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and are ever peering over each other s shoulders into the 
depths below. But as the eye wanders from the surrounding 
cliffs, it £dls upon an isolated column several hundred feet high, 
around which are clustered in the greatest profusion the most 
beautiful vines and flowers. TMs column occupies a conspicu- 
ous position a short distance below the &Ils, and it were an easy 
matter to imagine it a monument erected by Nature to celebrate 
her own creative power. 

With a Hberal hand, indeed, has she planted her forest trees 
in every imaginable place ; but, with a view of even surpassing 
herself, she has filled the gorge with a variety of caverns, which 
astonish the beholder, and almost cause him to dread an ati^k 
from a brotherhood of spirits. ' But how ^tile is my effort to 
give an adequate idea of the Lindville Falls and their surroimding 
attractions! When I attempted to sketch them I threw away 
my pencil in despair; and I now feel that I should be doing my 
pen a kindness if I were to consume what I have written. I 
will give this paragraph to the world, however, trusting that 
those who may hereafter visit the Lindville Falls, will award to 
me a little credit for my loiU if not for my deed. 

To be in keeping with my wayward wanderings in this Alpine 
wilderness, it now becomes my duty to speak of the Boan Moun- 
tain and the Grcmd Fatlier. By actual measurement the former 
is only seventy feet lower than the Black Mountain, and conse- 
quently measures well-nigh seven thousand feet. It derives its 
name from the circumstance that it is often covered with snow, 
and at such times is of a roan colour. It lies in the States of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, and has three prominent peaks, 
which are all entirely destitute of trees. The highest of them 
has a clearing containing several thousand acres, and the cattle 
and horses of the surrounding farmers resort to it in immense 
numbers, for the purpose of feeding upon the fine and luxuriant 
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grass which grows there in great abuiidance. The ascent to the 
top of this peak is gradual from all directions except one ; but on 
the north it is quite perpendicular, and to one standing near the 
brow of the mighty cliff the scene is exceedingly imposing and 
fearful That it commands an uninterrupted view of what 
appears to be the entu^e world, may be readily imagined. When 
I was there I observed no less than three thunder-storms per- 
forming their uproarious feats in three several valleys, while the 
remaining portions of the lower world were enjoying a deep blue 
atmosphere.. In visiting Roan Mountain you have to travel on 
horseback, and, by starting at the break-of-day, you may spend 
two hours on the highest peak, and be home again on the same 
evening about the sunset hour. 

In accounting for the baldness which characterises the Roan 
Mountain, the Catawba Indians relate the following tradition : 
There was once a time when all the nations of the earth were 
at war with the Catawbas, and had proclaimed their determina- 
tion to conquer and possess their country. On hearing this 
intelligence the Catawbas became gi'eatly enraged, and sent a 
challenge to all their enemies, and dared them to fight on the 
summit of l^e Roan. The challenge was accepted, and no less 
than three famous battles were fought — ^the streams of the entire 
land were red with blood, a number of tribes became extinct, 
and the Catawbas carried the day. Whereupon it was that the 
Gi-eat Spirit caused the forests to wither from the three peaks of 
the Roan Mountain, where the battles were fought; and where- 
fore it is that the flowers which grow upon this mountain are 
chiefly oj? a crimson hue, for they are nourished by the blood of 
the slain. 

One of the finest views from the Roan Mountain is that of 
the Grand Father, which ia said to be altogether the wildest and 
most fantastic mountain in the whole Alleghany range. It is 
reputed to be 5600 feet high, and particularly famous for its 
black bears and other large game. Its principal human inhabi- 
tants, jwir excellence, for the last twenty years, have been a man 
named Jim Hiddlej and his loving spouse, whose cabin was near 
its summit. A more successful hunter than Jim never scaled a 
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precipice; and tte stories related of bim would fill a rolmne.. 
One of the fanniest that I now remember^ is briefly as follows : — 

He was out upon a hunting expedition, and baling come to 
one of his bear traps, (made of logs, weighing abont a thousand 
pounds, and set with a kind of figure four,) the badt of which 
happened to be misplaced, he thoughtlessly laid down his gun, 
and went under the trap to arrange the bait. In doing this, he 
handled the bait-hook a little too roughly, and was consequently 
caught in the place of a bear. He chanced to have a small 
hatchet in his belt, with which, under every disadvantage, he 
succeeded in cutting his way out. He was one day and one 
night in doing this, however, and, his narrow escape caused him 
to abandon the habit of swearing, and become a religious man. . 

To the comprehension of Jim Riddle, the Grand Father was 
the highest mountain in the world. He used to say that he had 
read of the Andes, but did not believe that they were half as 
high as the mountain on which he lived. His reason for this 
opinion was, that when a man stood on the top of the Grand 
Father, it was perfectly obvious that " all tlie other mountains in 
the world lay rolling from it, even to the sky^ 

Jim Riddle is said to have been aremarkably certain marksman; 
and one of his favourite pastimes, in the winter, was to shoot at 
snow-balls. On these occasions, his loving wife, Betsy, was always 
by his side, to laugh at him when he missed his mark, and to 
applaud when successful. And it is reported of them, that they 
were sometimes in the habit of spending entire days in this 
elevated recreation. But enough; Jim Riddle is now an altered 
man. His cabin has long since been abandoned, and he has 
become a travelling preacher, and is imiversally respected for his 
amiability, and matter-of-&ct intelligence. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE MOUNTAINS AND THEIR PEOPLE. 

Elizabethton, Tennessee. 
The prominent circumstance attending my journey from the 
North Cove to this place was, that it brought me out of the 
great mountain wilderness of Greorgia and North Carolina into a 
well-cultivated and more level country. For two months past 
have I spent my days on horseback, and the majority of my 
nights in the rudest of cabins; and as I am now to continue my 
journey in a stage-coach, it is meet that I should indite a general 
letter, descriptive of the region through which I have passed. 
In coming from Dahlonega to this place, I have travelled in a 
zigzag course upwards of four hundred miles, but the intervening 
distance, in a direct line, would not measure more than two hun- 
dred. The entire country is mountainous, and for the most 
part remains in its original state of nature. To the botanist and 
the geologist this section of the Union is unquestionably the 
most interesting eastward of the Mississippi ; for we have here 
nearly every variety of forest trees known in the land, as well as 
plants and flowers in the greatest abundance, while the moun- 
tains, which are of a primitive formation, abound in every known 
variety of minerals. That the scenery of this region is highly 
interesting, I hope my readers have already been convinced. 
More beautiful streams can nowhere be found on the fiuM) of the 
earth. But, when we come to speak of lake scenery, the South 
must yield the palm to the North. Not a single sheet of water, 
deserving the name of lake, have I yet seen in this Southern landy 
and yet every mountain seems to be well supplied with the 
, JIargest and the coldest of springs. I know not whether this &ct haa 
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been explained by onr scientiiic men, but to me it is indeed a 
striking peculiarity. The valleys, too, of this region, are remark- 
ably narrow, and the majority of them might with more propriety 
be called immense ravines. The skies, however, which canopy this 
Alpine land, appeared to. me to be particularly blue, and as to 
the clouds which gather around the mountains at the sunset 
hour, they are gorgeous beyond compare. 

With regard, to climate, I know of no section of country that 
can be compared with the highlands of Georgia and North Caro- 
lina. It is but seldom that a foot of snow covers the earth even 
in the severest winters; and, though the days of midsummer are 
very warm, they are seldom sultry, and the nights are invariably 
sufficiently cool to make one or two blankets comfortable. Fevers 
and other diseases, peculiar to the sea-side of the Alleghanies; are 
hardly known among their inhabitants, and heretofore the ma- 
jority of people have died of old age. I would not intimate that 
they are afflicted with an epidemic at the present time, but I do 
say that there are many households in this region, which have 
been rendered vwy desolate by the Mexican war. When our 
Jdngly president commanded the American people to leave the 
plough in the fdrrow and invade a neighbouring republic, the 
mountaineers of Greoi^a and the Carolinas poured down into the 
valley almost without bidding their mothers, and wives, and sis- 
ters, a final adieu; and the bones of at least one half of these 
brave men arg now mouldering away on the desert sands of the 
far South. 

Generally speaking, the soil of this country is fertile, yielding 
the beat of com, potatoes, and rye, but only an av^:^e quality 
of wheats on account of the late frosts. In some of the more 
extensive valleys, the apple and the peach arrive at perfection; 
and while the former are manufactured into cider, out of the 
latter the mountaineers make a very palatable brandy. The 
principal revalue of the people, however, is derived from the 
business of raising cattle, which is practised to a considerable 
extent. The mountain ranges afford an abundance of the-sweetest 
grazing food, and all that the farmer has to do in the auttunn is 
to hunt up his 8to(^, which have nowibecame.£XG6ssively fat, and 
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drive tKem to tlie Charleston or Baltimore market. The only 
<irawback to this business consists in the fact, that the cattle in 
certain sections of the country are subject to what is palled the 
TnilTr sickness. This disease is supposed to be C0.used by a 
poisonous dew which gathers on the grass^ and is said not only 
to have destroyed a great many cattle in other years, but fre- 
quently caused the death of entire &jnilies who may have par- 
taken of the unwholesome milk. It is a dreaded disease^ 
and principally fatal in the autumn. From the foregoing re- 
marks it will be seen that a mountain farmer may Ije an agri- 
culturist, and yet have an abundance of time to follow any 
other employment that he has a passion for; and the result of 
this fact is, that he is generally a faithful disciple of the, im- 
mortal Nimrod. 

All the cabins that I have visited have been ornamented by at 
least one gun, and more than one half of the inhabitants have 
usually been hounds. That the mountaineers are poor, is a mat- 
ter of course, and the majority of their cabins are cheerless placea 
indeed, to harbour the human frame for life; but the people are 
distinguished for their hospitality, and always place before the 
stranger the choicest of their store. Bacon, game, and nulk, are 
their staple articles of food, and honey is their principal luxury. 
In religion, generally speaking, they are Methodists and Baptists, 
and are distinguished for their sobriety. They have but few 
opportunities of hearing good preaching, but I have never entered 
more than three or fo\ir cabins where I did not see a copy of the 
Bible. The limited knowledge they possess has come to them 
directly from Heaven as it were, and, from the necessity of the 
case, their children are growing up in the most deplorable igno- 
rance. Whenever one of these poor families happened to learn 
from my conversation that I was a resident of New York, the 
interest with which they gazed upon me, and listened to every 
word, was both agreeable and painfiiL It made me happy to 
communicate what little I happened to know, but pained me to 
think upon their isolated and uncultivated manner of life. Give 
me the wilderness for a day, or month, but for life I must be amid 
the haunts of refinement and civilisation. As to the slave popu- 

o 
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lation of the mountain districts, it is so limited that I can hardly 
express an opinion with regard to their condition. Not more 
than one white man in ten (perhaps I ought to say twenty) is 
sufficiently wealthy to support a slare, and those who do possess 
th^n are in the habit of treating th^n as intelligent beings, and 
in the mo^t kindly manner. As I have found it to be the case 
on the 8eab6td, the slares residing among the mountains are 
the happiest and most independent portion of the population; 
and I hav^' had many a one pilot me over the mountains 
who wouM not have exchanged places even with his master. 
They have a conrfortable house, and no debts to pay: every 
thing they need in' the way d clothing and wholesome food 
is ever at their command, and they have free access to the 
churches and the Sunday schools of the land. What more do 
the poor of any country possess that can add to their temporal 
happiness?" 

Another, and of course the most limited portion of the popu* 
lation occupying this mountain country, is what might be called 
the aristocracy or gentry. Generally speaking, they are descended 
from the best of families, and moderately wealthy. They are 
fond of good living, and their chief business is to make themselves 
as comfortable as possible. They esteem solid enjoyment more 
than display, and are &r more intelligent (so £ur as books and the 
world are concerned) than the same class of people at the North. 
The majority of Southern g^itlemen, I believe, would be glad to 
see the institution of slavery abolished, if it could be brought 
about without reducing them to beggary. But they hate a poUr 
tical abolitionist as they do the very — Father of Liea; and for 
this want of affection I do not see that they deserve to be blamed. 
The height of a Southern man's ambition is to be a gentleman in 
every particular — ^in word, thought, and deed; and to be a per- 
fect gentleman, in my opinion, is to be a ChristiatL And with 
regard to the much talked-of hospitality of the wealthier cksses 
in the South, I can only say that my own experience ought to 
make me very eloquent in their praise. Not only does the geaa- 
ine feeling exist here; but a Southern gentleman gives such 
expression to his feefing by his home-like treatment of you, that 
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to be truly hospitable you might ima^e had been the principal 
study of his life. 

But the miisic of the " mellow horn" is ringing in my ear, 
and in an hour from this time I shall have thrown myself into 
a stage-coach, and be on my way up the long and broad valley 
of Virginia. 
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CHAPTER y^Ty. 

THE KAHELESS YALLET. 

The Kamkt.tjw Yallet, Yirgihia. 

Since my last letter was written, my course of travel has led 
me towards tlie fountam-head of the Holston river, whose broad 
and highly-cultivated valley is bounded on the north-west by the 
Clinch Mountains, and on the south-east by the Iron Mountains. 
The agricultural and mineral advantages of this valley are mani- 
fold, and the towns and farms scattered along the stage-road aU 
present a thriving and agreeable appearance. Along the bed of 
the Holston, agates and cornelians are found in considerable 
abundance; and though the scenery of its valley is merely beau- 
tiful, I know of no district in the world where caves and caverns 
are found in such great numbers. A zigzag tour along this 
valley alone will take the traveller to at least one dozen caves, 
many of which are said to be remarkably interesting. From my 
own observation, however, I know nothing about them; and so 
long as I retain my passion for the revealed productions of nature, 
I will leave the hidden ones to take care of themselves. 

On reaching the pleasant little village of Abingdon, in Wash- 
ington county, a Mend ioformed me that I must not feil to visit 
the salt-works of Smythe county. I did so, and the following 
is my account of Saltville, which is the proper name for the place 
in question : Its site was originally a salt-lick, to which immense 
herds of elk, bufl^o, and deer, were in the habit of resorting; 
subsequently, the Indians applied the privilege to themselves, 
and then an occasional hunter came here for his supplies ; but 
the regular business of transforming the water into salt did not 
commence until the year 1790. Saltville is located at the head 
of a valley near the base of the Clinch Mountains, and about 
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one mile from the Holston river. All the population of the 
place, numbering perhaps three hundred inhabitants, are ehgaged 
in the manufacture of salt. The water here is said to be the 
strongest and purest in the world. When tested by a salometer, 
graded for saturation at twenty-five degrees, it ranges from 
twenty to twenty-two degrees, and twenty gallons of water will 
yield one bushel of salt, which weighs fifty pounds (and not fifty- 
six as in the North,) and is sold at the rate of twenty cents per 
bushel, or one dollar and twenty cents per barrel The water is 
brought from a depth of two hundred and twenty feet by means 
of three artesian wells, which keep five furnaces or salt-blocks, 
of eighty-four kettles each, in constant employment, and produce 
about two thousand bushels per day. The water is raised by 
means of horse-power, and twenty-five teams are constantly em- 
ployed in supplying the furnaces with wood. The salt manufac- 
tured here is acknowledged to be superior in quality to that made 
on the Kanawha, in this state, or at Syracuse, in New- York, 
but the Northern establishments are by &r the most extensive. 
The section of coimtry supplied irom this quarter is chiefly com- 
posed of Tennessee and Alabama; generally speaking, there is 
but one shipment made during the year, which is in the springs 
and by means of fiat boats built expressly for the purpose. A 
dozen or two of these boats are always ready for business, and 
when the Holston is sw()llen by a freshet, they are loaded ani 
manned at the earliest possible moment, and away the singing 
boatmen go down the wild, winding, and narrow, but picturesque 
stream, to their desired havens. The section of country supplied 
by the Kanawha is the north-west and the extreme south, while 
Syracuse, Liverpool, and Turk's Island, supply the Atlantic sea- 
bord. The Saltville reservoir of water seems to be inexhaustibly 
and it is supposed would give active employment to at least a 
dozen new furnaces. As already stated, the yielding wells are 
somewhat over two hundred feet deep; but within a stone's 
throw of these, other wells have been sunk to the depth of four, 
five, and six hundred feet, without obtaining a particle of the 
valuable liquid. The business of Saltville is carried on by private 
enterprise altogether, and the principal proprietor and director 
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is a gentlemaii who oomes from. tHat noble stock which has giren 
to this country such men as Patrick Henry and William H, 
Preston. I am at present the guest of this g^itleman, and there- 
fore reE&ain from giving his' name to the public; but as his 
plantation is decidedly the most beautiful that I have seen in 
the whole Southern country, I must be permitted to give a pap* 
ticniar description of it for the edification of my readers. 

This heretofore nameless nook of the great world I have been 
permitted to designate as The I^amdess VaUey, and if I succeed 
in merely enumerating its charming features and assodations^ I 
feel oanfident that my letter will be read with pleasure. It b 
the centre of a domain comprising eight thousand acres of landj 
which covers a multitude of hills that are all thrown in shadow 
at the sunset hour by the Clinch Mountains. The valley in 
question is one mile long and three-quarters of a mile wide, and 
comprises exactly three hundred and thirty-three acres of green 
meadow land, unbroken by a single fence, but ornamented by 
about a dozen isolated trees, composed of at least half a dozen 
varieties, and the valley is watered by a tiny stream of the 
clearest water. It is completely surrounded with cone-like hills, 
"which are nearly all highly-cultivated half-way up their sides^ 
but crowned with a diadem of the most luxuriant forest trees^ 
A Httle behind the hills, skirting the western side of the valley^ 
are the picturesquely broken Clinch Moimtains, whose out- 
lines, and clifi&, and fissures, and ravines, may be distinctly seen 
from the opposite side of the valley, where the spacious and 
tastefully-porticoed mansion of the proprietor is located. Clus- 
tering immediately around this dwelling, but not so as to inter^ 
rupt the view, are a number of very large willows, poplars, and 
dms, while the enclosed slope upon which it stands is covered 
with luxuriant grass, here and there enlivened by a stack of 
roses and other flowers. The numerous outhouses of the plan-* 
tation are a little back of the main building, and consist of 
neatly-painted cabios, occupied by the negroes belonging to the 
estate, and nxunbering about one hundred souls; then come the 
stables, where no less than seventy-five horses are daily supplied 
%ith food; then we have a pasture on the lull-side, where thirty 
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or forfcy cows nightly congregate to be milked, and give^uck tor 
their calves; and then we have a mammoth spn^ig, whose 
waters issue out of the mountain, making onlj abppt a dozen 
leaps, throwing themselves upon the hug^ w|ie^ oi an ohl mill^ 
causing it to sing a kind of circling song from eai^liegHb dawn to 
the twilight hour. In loddng to the ^r^tward firom the spacious 
porticoes of the mansion, the eye f^h upon only two objects 
which are at all calculated to destroy the natunj solitude of the 
place, viz., a road which passes directly by the house i^t ^^e foot 
of the lawn, and one small isrhite cottage situated at the base of 
a hill on the opposite side of the valley. Instead of detracting 
from the scene, ^however, ^hese objects actually make j^ more 
interesting, wl^en the faqtp are remembered i^At in that Qottage 
. did the projpidetor of this .great estate first see the light, and 
that by its side ore deposited the remains of five gex^erations of 
his ancestors : and as to the road, the people who travel it all 
appear and move along just exactly as a poet woi^d desire. 

But to give my readers a more graphip idea of tjbis truly 
delightful valley, I will ec^umerate th^ Uvjp^ pictees which 
attracted my attention froT^ the book J was attempting to read 
one afternoon. I was in a commanding corner of the porch, 
and had closed the volume just as the sun was si^^iking behind 
^e mountain. The sky was of a soft silvery j^ue, and almost 
cloudless, and ^ithe entire landscape was bathed in an exquisitely 
sofb and delightful atmosphere. I^qt a breezy was stirring in 
the valley, and the cool shadoirs of the trees w^re twice as long 
as the trees themselves. The first noise that .broke the sil^icA 
of the scene was a slow thumping and (sreddng sound away 
down the road, and on casting my eyes in the right direction I 
discovered a hu-ge. larsAn, or covert wagon, drawn by seven 
horses, and driven by a man who amused himself, as he lazily 
moved along, by snapping his whip at t^ plants by the road* 
side. I know not whence he came or wl^ither Jbie was goings 
but twenty minutes must have fiown befod:^ ^e passed out of my 
iriew. At one time a flood of discord came tp my ear from one 
6f the huge -poplars in the yard, and I could see that there was* 
9k terrible dispute going on between a lot of resident and strangiQi 
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blackbirds; and, after they bad ceased their noise, I could bear 
the chirping of the swallows, as thej swooped after the insect^ 
floating in the sunbeams, &t away over the green valley. And 
now I beard a laugh and the sound of voices, proceeding from a 
party of ten n^roes, who were returning from the fields where 
they had been cutting hay or hoeing com. The neighing and 
stamping of a steed now attracted my attention, and I saw a 
superb blood horse attempting to get away from a negro groom, 
who was leading him atotig the road. The mellow tinkling of 
a bell and the lowing of cattle now came trembling oi^the ^, 
and presently a herd of Cows made their appearance, returning 
home ^m the far-off hills with udders brimming full, and 
raising up a dust as they lounged along. Now the sim dropped 
behind the hills, and one solitary night-hawk shot high np into 
the air, as if he had gone to welcome the evening star, which 
presently made its appearance from its blue ^atch-tower; and, 
finally, a dozen women came trooping from the cow-yard into 
the dairy-house, with well-filled milkpails on their heads, and 
looking like a t^op of [Egyptian: water damsels. And then for 
one loiig hour did the spirits 6f repose and twilight hold com- 
plete possession of the valley, and no' doimd fell on my ear but 
the hum of insect wihgs. 

But I was intending to mention the Curiosities of the NamOi* 
less Yalley. ForemOst among these I would rank a small cave, 
on the south side, in which are deposited a' curious collectioED of 
human bones. Many of them are very laige, while others, which 
were evidently full grown, are exceedingly small Among the 
female skulls I noticed one of a female that seemed to be per- 
fectly beautiful, but sniisdl enough to have belonged to a child. 
The most curious specimen, howev^, found in this cave, is the 
skull of a man. It irf entirely without a forehead, very narrow 
across the eyes, fnll and regularly rounded behind, and from the 
lower part of the ears are two bony projections, nearly two 
inches in length, which must have presented a truly terrible ap- 
pearance when covered with flesh. The* animal organs of this 
skull are remarkably full, and it is also greatly deficient in aU: 
tba intellectual Acuities. Another curiosity in this valley is a 
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bed of plaster, which lies in the immediate vidnity of a bed of 
ij^ate, with a granite and limestone strata only a short distance 
o£^ the whole constituting a geological conglomeration that I 
never heard of before. But what is still more remarkable is the 
feust, that within this plaster bed was found the remains of an 
unknown animal, which must have been a mammoth indeed. 
I saw a grinder tooth belonging to this monster. It has a 
blackish appearance, measures about ten inches in length, weighs 
four pounds and a hal^ and was found only three feet from the 
sozjaoe. * This tooth, as well as the skull already mentioned, 
were discovered by the proprietor of the valley, and, I am glad 
to learn, are about to be deposited by hini in the National 
Museum at Washington. But another attractive feature in the 
'Nameless Valley consists of a kind of Indian Herculaneum, 
where, deeply imbedded in sand and claj^, are the remains of a 
town, whence have been brougltt to light a great variety of 
earthen vessels and curious utensils. Upon this spot, also, 
many shells have been found, which are said never to have been 
seen excepting on the shor6 of the Fadfia But>all these things 
should be described by the antiquary, and I only mention them 
for the purpote of letting the world know that there is literally 
no eud to the wonders of our beautiful lahd. 

I did think of sketching a few of the many charming views 
which present themselves from the hills surrounding the Name- 
less Valley, but I am not exactly in the mood just now, and I 
will leave them "in their glory alone." Connected with a pre- 
(sipice on one of them, however, I have this incident to relate. 

- For an hour or more had I been watching the evolutions of a 
superb bald-headed eagle above the valley, when, to my surprise, 
he suddenly became excited, and darted down with intense 
swiftness towards the summit of the difT alluded to, and dis- 
appeared among the trees. . A piercing shriek followed this 
movement, and I anticipated a combat between the eagle and a 
pair of fish-hawks which I knew had a nest upon the diC In 

'less than five minutes after this assault, the eagle again made 
his appearance^ but uttered not a sound, and, having flown to 
the opposite side of the valleyi oommoioed performing a drck^ 
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in the most graceful manner imaginabla Presently the two 
'hawks also made their appearance high above their rocky home^ 
and proceeded to imitate the movements of the eagle. At first 
the two parties seemed to be indifferent ,to each other, but on 
observing them more closely it was evideiit that they were gra- 
dually approaching each other, and that their several circles 
were rapidly lessening. On reaching an elevation of perhaps 
five thousand ^t, they finally interfered, with each other, and, 
having joined issue, a regular battle commenced, and as they 
ascended, the screams of the hawks grac^ally became inaudible, 
and in a short time the three royal birds were entirely lost to 
view in the blue zenith. 

Before dosing this letter, I wish to inform my readers of a 
natural curiosity lying between the Clinch and Cumberland 
Mountains, and distant from this place only about a day's jour- 
ney. I allude to what i^ calkd the Natural Tunnel It is in 
Scott county, and consists of a subterranean channel through 
a ragged limestone hill, the entire bed of which is watecpd by a 
running stream about twenty feet wide. The cavern is four 
hundred and fifty feet long, from sixty to eighty feet in height^ 
about seventy in width, and of a serpentine form. On either 
side of the hill through which this tunnel passes are perpendicular 
difi^, some of which are three hundred feet high and exceedingly 
picturesque. The gloomy aspect of this tunnd, even at mid-day, 
is very imposing; for, whe^ standing near the centre, neither of 
its outlets can be seen, and it reqxures hardly an effort of the 
fancy for a man to deem himself for ever entombed within the 
boweb of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE CANADIAN RECLUSE. 

Of the many singalar characters which we have met with ia 
.our various travels, we remember none with^more pleasure, and 
even wonder, than the hero of this chapter. In company with 
three friends, we were upon ^ fishing cruise along the northern 
shore of the river St. Lawrence, above the Sa^enay, and having 
on a certain afternoon steered our little craft into a cove at the 
mouth of a brook, for the puvpose of obtaining fresh water, we 
were surprised to find ourselves in the immediate neighbourhood 
of a rude but comfortable log cabin. Curiosity, as a matter 
of course, led u& to visit the cabin, and introduce ourselves to 
the proprietor. We did so, and were not only warmly welcomed, 
but were invited to tarry wit^i our new acquaintance until the 
next day, and, had we not accepted the invitation, the following 
particulars would not now be made public. 

The individual under consideration was a Frenchman, and a 
native of Quebec. He was above the medium height, about 
forty years of age, graceful in his manners, active in mind and 
body, and altogether just the character to rivet the attention of 
the most casual observer. He was wholly ignorant of the world, 
Jiaving never been out of his native city, excepting when he took 
Tap his abode in this out-of the-way comer of the country, where> 
at the time we met with him, he had been secluded for nearly 
twenty years. He had a wife (but no children,) who was as 
much like himself in appearance and character as nature could 
well allow her to be. He was totally illiterate, but possessed an 
attachment to botany which was truly remarkable. His cabin 
had only two lower rooms and one garret^ and yet the best o^ 
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the three was exclusively appropriated to a collection of plants, 
gathered from the neighbouring hills and mountains, and num- 
bering several hundred varieties, together with large moose horns, 
furs, and other forest curiosities. He knew not the generic 
name of a single specimen, and yet he would expatiate upon 
their beauty in the most interesting manner, showing that he 
loved them with intense affection. To the discovery and culti- 
vation of plants he told us he was in the habit of devoting more 
than half of his time, whereupon we asked him from what source 
he obtained his living. He in formed us that, having inherited 
the large tract of land upon which he resided, he had come here 
for thei purpose of getting a living out of that On casting our 
eyes about, and finding nothing for them to rest upon but moun- 
tains of solid rock, where even pine-trees hardly had the courage 
to grow, we thought his reply somewhat mysterious. He smiled 
at our perplexity, and then told us that he had two or three 
profitable salmon fishing-grounds within a mile of his house, 
which were rented to Quebec fishermen, and yielded him all the 
necessaries of life, and that he obtained his .fresh meats with his 
own hands from the forest. 

Had we been inclined to doubt any of the assertions of our 
friend in regard to his good living, all such doubts would have 
been most assuredly dispelled by what we witnessed and enjoyed 
before closing our eyes on the night in question. Having taken 
us. to the fishing-ground lying nearest to his cabin, for the pur- 
pose of letting us see how the salmon were taken in the circular 
set nets (into which they swam on their way up stream when 
the tide was high, and fi^m which they were taken by hun- 
dreds when the tide was low,) he picked out a splendid twenty 
pound fish, and' piloted us back again to his dwelling. He 
then excused himself from ftirther waiting upon us, and begging 
us to amuse ourselves by eocamining his plants, or doing anything 
else we pleased, he informed us that he must assist his wife in 
preparing our supper. We bowed our most willing assent, and 
as the sun was near setting, we ascended a neighbouring knoll 
for the purpose of enjoying the extensive prospect which pre- 
sented itself to view. 
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We ^ere looking towards the south, and across that portion 
of the noble St. Lawrence where it is without an island, and its 
shores are twenty-five miles apart. The retinue of clouds around 
ihe setting sun were brilliant to a marvellous degree, and were 
distinctly mirrored on the tranquil bosom of the superb river. 
In the distance we could barely discover the southern shore, form- 
ing a long narrow line of purple; about a dozen miles to the 
eastward one solitary ship lay floating, at the mercy of the tide, 
and in the foreground was the cabin of our entertainer, partly 
hidden from our view by a few stunted trees, and apparently 
hemmed in by inaccessible mountains, while before the cabin 
lay extended some half-dozen immense mongrel dogs, which 
were the only living creatures, besides ourselves, tending to 
animate the lonely scene. Silently communing with our own 
hearts we watched with peculiar interest the coming forth, 
one after another, of the beautiful stars, and we could not but 
think of our distant homes, and of the ties which bound us to 
the absent and loved. One moment more, and we heard a loud 
halloo, which came from the lungs of our Canadian friend, who 
informed us that supper was ready, whereupon we descended to 
the cabin at a pace bordering upon a run. 

And such a supper! Our host presided ; and while two of 
his guests were seated on either side, the hostess occupied the 
opposite end of the table from her husband. She could not 
speak a word of English, and of course uttered all her apologies 
in French; and though the husband pretended to talk English, 
we begged him to remember that his guests all understood 
French, and that he had better converse as nature dictated. No 
objections were made, and we proceeded to business. The table 
was literally loaded ; and, whilst the matron poured out a capital 
cup of coffee, the host overwhelmed the plates of his guests with 
various kiads of meat, most of which were fried or broiled al- 
most to a crisp. We gave vent to our curiosity by inquiring 
the names of the dishes we were eating. From this moment, 
"ontil the truly delicious feast was ended, the talking was aU 
performed by the Canadian botanist, and the substance of his 
remarks may be stated as foUows: — 
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''That meat, in the blue platter, gentlemen, was cut &om the 
hind-quarters of the biggest hkick bear ever seen among the 
mountains. He weighed over four hundred pounds, and was as 
savage as he was fat aud big. I was climbing along the edge 
of a hill, about a week ago, ibr the purpose of securing a small 
yellow flower that I had discovered hanging j&om a rock, when 
the bear in question came; running out of the mouth of his den, 
and saluting me with a long scratch on the back, I gave him a 
stab in the belly, and tumbled mjrself down the ofl&et in the 
most hasty manner imaginable. I always take my gun with 
me when I go into the woods, and when I reached the bottom 
of the hill I looked out for the bear; and, discovering him on a 
stump some twenty yards off, I gave' him a shot, and he made 
^t me with the fires of revenge and rage in his eye. I climbed 
up a small tree, and while the riascal made' an unsuccessM 
attempt to follow me, I reloaded my gun, and sent another 
charge directly into his mouth, whicli gave him a bad cough, 
and in a short time he staggered a few paces from the tree and 
fell to the groimd quit6 dead. / then went hobdc to the cl^ to 
secure my ydhu) flower, and during that afternoon; by the aid 
of my pony, dragged the bear to my cabin. 

"In that dish, with' a piece broken from the edge, gentlemen, 
you have a mixture of mM>8e Umgue,' moose lip, and moose brains. 
I spent nearly a month' moose-hunting last winter, in company 
with a couple of Indians, and though the snow was de^ 
the crust hard, our snow-shoes in good order, our dogs brave 
and strong, and moose were numerous, we only killed about 
sixteen. I only brought home the heads (while the Indians were 
satisfied with the skins and haunches;) but I wa» more than 
paid for all my trouble, in the way of hard travelling and cold 
sleeping, for, in one of the moose-yards that we visited, Ifownd 
a specimen of pine which I had never seen before. It was very 
soft and beautiful, and I think the book-men of England 
would give a good deal of money if they could have it in their 
great gardens. 

" As to that meat in the white dish, whidi you all seem to 
eat with such a relish, I think you will be sarpriaed to leam 
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that it is notliing but heaver's iaU. To my taste it is the 
sweetest meat in the world, and I am only sorry that this 
valuable animal is becoming so very scarce in this section of 
coontry. My present stock of beaver's tail came from the shore 
of Hudson's Bay, and, though I bought it of an Indian, I had 
to pay him as much for the tails as the fur compauy paid him 
for the skins of his animals. I Tiever trapped for beaver myself 
but I have for otter, and often have great sport in killing seald, 
which are very abundant 'in' the St. Lawrence, and aiford to the 
Indians pretty good food during the hard winters. The only 
thing that I have against the beaver is, that he has a fashion, 
I am told, of cutting down for Ms house such heautifid trees 
as the birch, mulberry/, wiUow, ami popla/t, before th&y a/re half 
grown, 

"As to the salmon upon whlck you have been feasting, 
gentlemen, you know as much abbut that particular individual 
as I do, since you saw him while yet in his native element. 
The men who hire my fishing-groimds pay me so much for 
every fish they take, and seU thbm at a great profit in Quebec, 
and even in Montreal From the fisheries on this shore the 
people of Canada are exclusively supplied with the salmon, and 
when we have a good season our merchants manage to send 
over to the United States, in a smoked condition, a good many 
thousand. As to taking them with those pretty little flies, 
which you gentlemen always carry in your pocket-books, I 
never could understand how you manage to deceive so sensible 
a fish as the salmon. Of one thing I am' certain: if you expect 
to take any of the salmon in this region with those Kttle lines 
and hooks, you will be much mistaken. You will have to go 
down to the Saguenay, where I ain told the fish do not know 
any better than to be deceived by your cunning arts. But if I 
were ever to follow fishing as you do, i seems to me that instead 
of red, yellow, and blue feathers, I should cover my hooks with 
the bright berries amd buds which you mayjmd upon some trees 
even during thefshing secLson" 

This last remark of our host convinced us that he was indeed 
possessed with a ruling passion, and we of course gratified our- 
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selves by hmnoaring him to the length of our patience. He not 
only monopolized the conyersation during supper, but he did 
most of the talking until bed-tima We spent the night under 
his roo^ sleeping upon bear-skins, spread on the floor; and 
after an early break&st, we bade him adieu, and pursued our 
course down the St. Lawrence. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

DEATH IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Midway between the St. Louis Eirer and Sandy Lake, in the 
territory of Mine3ot% is to be found one of the largest and most 
forbidding of tamarack swamps. From time immemori^ it has 
been a thing of dread, not only to the Indians, but also to the 
traders and voyagers, for directly across its centre runs the 
portage train leading from the waters of Lake Superior to those 
of the Upper Mississippi. For a goodly portion of the year it is 
blocked up with snow, and during the summer is usually so ^ 
ooyered with water as only occasionally to afford a little island 
of coarse v^tation. It is so desolate a place as to be unin- 
habited even by wild animals, and hence the * pleasures of 
traveUing over it are far from being manifold. In fauct, the only 
way in which it can be overcome during the vernal months is 
by employing a rude causeway of logs for the more dangerous 
places; and as it happens to be directly on the route of a portage 
over which canoes and packs of fiirs are annually transported to 
a considerable extent, we cannot wonder that it should frequently 
be the scene of mishaps and accidents. We distinctly remember 
to have seen evidences to prove this, when once crossing the 
swamp, for all along the trail were the skeletons of canoes, which 
had been abandoned by their owners, together with broken 
paddles and remnants of camp fiimitura But the most interest- 
ing object that we witnessed in this remote comer of the wilder- 
ness was a rude wooden cross, surmounting a solitary grave. 
And connected with this grave is the following story, obtained 
from one who assisted at the burial. 

It was a summer day, and many years ago, when a stranger 
made his appearance at the Sault St. Marie. He reported 

P 
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himself as coming from Montreal, and anxious to obtain a canoe 
passage to the head waters of the Mississippi He was a Erench-> 
man, of elegant address, and in easy circumstances, so £sbr as one 
could judge from his stock of travelling comforts. His name 
and business, however, were alike unknown, and hence a mystery 
attended him. Having purchased a new canoe and a comfort- 
able tent, he secured the services of four stalwart Chippeways, 
and started upon his western pilgiima^ He sailed along tiie 
southern shore of Lake Superior, and as its unique features 
developed themselves to his view one after another, he frequently 
manifested the gratification he experienced in the most 
enthusiastic manner, thereby iacreasrug the mystery which sur- 
rounded him. Wholly unacquainted with the language spoken 
by his companions, he could only converse with them by signs; 
but though they could not relate to him the traditions associated 
with the sandstone clifEs, mountains, and beautiful islands which 
they witnessed, they did everything in their power to make him 
comfortable. They entered his tent and built his wateh-fire at 
night, supplied him with game and fish, and, during the long 
pleasant days^ when skimming over the blue waters, entertained 
him with their romantic but uncouth songs. In due time^ they 
reached the superb and most picturesque St. Louis Eiver^ 
surmounted its water&lls by means of many portages, enterecl 
and ascended one of its tributaries, and finally drew up their 
canoe at the eastern extremity of the portage leaduig over the 
tamarack swamp. 

The spot where the voyagers landed was distinguished for its 
beauty, and as they arrived there in the afternoon, i^ey 
concluded that a better place could not be found to spend the 
night. The tent of the stranger was therefore erected, and while 
the Indians busied themselves in preparing the evening meal, 
the former amused himself by exploring the immediate vicinity 
of the encampment. He wandered into a neighbouring swamp, 
for the purpose of obtaining a few roots of the swee$ fiag^ of 
which he was particularly fond, and, on his return to the tent, 
ate an unreasonable quantity of what he had collected. On that 
night he was taken sick, and while endeavouring to aocownt for 
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heart-buming and severe pains thai he experienced, he pulled 
out of bis pocket a specimen of tbe root be bad 6aten, and banded 
it to tbe Indians. Tbey were surprised at ibis movement, bat- 
on examining tbe root tbey found it to be a deadly pbisoi!,- 
wberenpon tbey managed to inform tbe stranger tbat be bad 
made a gi^eat mistake, and would probably lose bis Hfe. Tbis- 
intelligence was of course received with amazement andborror, 
and tbe unbappy man spent a most agonizing nigbt. At day^ . 
break be was a little better, and insisted upon immediately con- 
tinuing bis journey. Tbe voyagers obeyed, and packing up tbeir 
plunder, started across tbe portage in single file. Tbe excite- 
ment wbicb filled tbe mind of tbe stranger seemed to give new 
energy to bis sinews, and be travelled for about an bour with 
great rapidity; but by tbe time be reached tbe centre of tbe 
tamarack swamp bis strength failed him, and be was compelled 
to call a halt. tJpon oHe of the green islands, already mentioned, 
tbe Indians erected bis tent, and, with all the blankets and 
robes belonging to the company, made him as comfortable as 
possible. The hours of the day were nearly numbered; tbe 
stranger bad endured tbe severest agony, and be knew tbat he 
was about to die ! He divested himself of bis clothes, and, with 
all bis papers and other personal property, motioned that they 
should be placed in a heap a few paces from the door of bis tent. 
His request was obeyed. He then handed them all the money 
lie had, and despatched all his attendants upon imaginary errands 
into the neighbouring woods, and when they returned they 
found the heap of clothes and other property changed into heaps 
of ashes. They supposed the sick man bad lost bis reason, and 
therefore did not deem bis conduct inexplicable. They only 
increased their kind attentions, for tbey felt that tbe stream of 
life was almost dry. Again did the stranger summon the 
Indians to bis side, and pulling from his breast a small silver 
crucifix, motioned to them that they should plant upon his grave 
a similar memento; and biding it again in the folds of bis shirt, 
cast a lingering and agonizing look upon the setting sun, and in 
this manner breathed his last. 

By the light of the moon tbe Indians dug a grave on the 
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spot \?}iere the stranger died, into which they deposited his 
renuuns, with the crucifix upon his breast. At the head of the 
grave, they planted a rude cross made of the knotty tamarack 
wood, and after a night of troubled repose, started upon their 
return to the Sault St Marie, wh^re they finally recounted 
the catastrophe of their pilgrimage. And such is the story that 
we heard of the lonely cross in the northern wilderness sur- 
mounting the remains of the nameless exUe. 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

EATTLESNAKES. 

We believe that we have seen a greater number of these rep- 
tiles, in onr various joumejings, and been more intensely 
frightened by them, than any other scenery-loving tourist or 
angler in the country, and hence the idea of* our present essay. 
We shall record our stock of information for the benefit of the 
general reader, rather than for the learned and scientific, beginning 
our remarks with what we know of the character of that really 
beautiful and magnanimous, but most deadly animal, which was 
adopted as the revolutionary emblem of our country, as the eagle 
is now the emblem of the republic. 

The rattlesnake derives its name from an instrument attached 
to its tail, consisting of a series of hollow scaly pieces, which, when 
shaken, make a rattling or rastling noise. Tbe number of these 
pieces or rattles are said to correspond with the number of yean* 
which the animal has attained, and some travellers assert that 
they have been discovered with thirty rattles, though thirteen 
is a much more common number. It is one of the most venomous 
of serpents, and yet one that we cannot' but respect, since it 
habitually makes the most honourable use of the singular appen- 
dage with which it is gifted. It never strikes a foe without first 
warning him of his danger. In form, it is somewhat corpulent, 
has a flat heart-shaped head, and is supplied with fangs, varying 
from a half-inch to an inch in length, which lie hidden horizon- 
taUy in the flesh of the upper jaw, and are capable of beiiig 
thrown out Uke the blade of a knife. The venom emitted by it 
is so deadly that it has been known to cause the death of a 
human being in a very few hours, and to destroy a dog or cat in 
less than twenty minutes, and yet we have met with some half- 
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do29en indiyidnals in onr travels who hare been bitten by tbe 
rattlesnake without being serioualy injured. Horses and cattle 
are known to become exceedingly terrified at its appearance, and 
generally speaking, when bitten, die in a short time, and yet we , 
once saw a horse which was only troubled, in consequence of its 
bite, by a disease resembling the scurvy. The hair dropped icoja 
the skin of the quadruped, and he looked extremely ill, if he did 
not feel so. As to the effect of this poison upon hogs, it has fre- 
quently been proved to be perfectly harmless, and we know it to 
be the custom in certain portions of the country for fiurmers to 
:employ their swine for the express purpose of destroying the 
jrattlesnakes infestiiig their land. The effect of the rattlesnake's 
bite upon itself is said to be generally &taL In r^trd to the 
antidote to this poison, we are acquainted with only one, which 
is the plant commonly called the rattlesnake weed. Both the 
leaf and the root are employed, and applied internally as well as 
externally. This plant grows to the height of six or eight inches, 
has one ^toek, and a leaf resembling in shape the head of the rat- 
tlesnake^ and is almost invariably found in those sections of the 
country where the reptile abounds. 

The courage of the rattlesnake is by no means remarkable, and 
it is but seldom that they will dispute the right of way with a 
man who is not a&aid of them. They are sluggish in their 
movements, and accomplish most of their travelling during the 
nocturnal hours. They feed upon almost every variety of living 
ereatures which they can overpower. They are not partial to 
"water, but when compelled to cacoaa a river or lake, they perform 
the feat in a most beautiful manner, holding their heads about 
one foot from the surface, and gliding along at a rapid rate. 
They are affecticmate creatureat, and it is alleged that when their 
oSBspriog are very yoimg, and they are disturbed by the presence 
of toBSif the mothers swallow their little ones until the danger is 
past, and then disgorge them alive and writhing. 

Another of their peculiarities consists in the &ct, that they 
Snay be entirely disarmed by brandishing over their heads th^ 
leaves of the white ash, which are so obnoxious to their nervous 
qrsten^ as to produce the niost painful contortions of thjft body. 
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When travelliag at night in searcli of food, or for purposes of 
recreation, as it may be, they have a &fihion of viBitiag the en- 
campments of hunters, and it has been ascertained that the only 
way of keeping them at a respectable distance is to encircle the 
camp with a rope, over which they are afraid to crawl; and it 
hsa frequently happened to hunters, in a snake country, that on 
awaking afber a night of repose, they have discoveced on the 
cutside of th^ magic circle as many as a dozen of the charming 
cieatures, carefully coiled up and sound asleep. It is also related 
pf this snake that it has the power of throwing offer suppressing 
a disagreeable effluvium, which is quite siokening to ijiose who 
come within its range. If this be true, it occurs chiefly in the 
month of August, when the weather is sultry and the snake is 
particularly &A, That this snake has the power of charmmg, as 
some writers maintain, may be true^ but We are not aware of an 
authenticated instance. That it may have a very quiet way of 
stealing uponits prey seems to us much more plausible ; but we will 
not commit ourselves by declaring this to be a &ct. As to their 
power of hissing — ^that also is an undecided question. In regard 
to their manner of biting we can speak with more confidence. 
They never attack a man without first coiling themselves in a 
graceful manner, and, instead of jumping, they merely extend their 
bodies, with the quickness of thought, towards their nuurk, and 
if they do not reach it, they have to coil themselves again for a 
second effort, aaid when they hit a man at all, it is generally on 
his h^ — for the bruising of which they have the authority of the 
Scriptures. 

The rattlesnake is peculiar to the Amerioan continent. Four 
varieties alone are known to naturalists, three of which are found 
in the United States, and one in South America. In the states 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico they attain the length of seven 
and eight feei^ and a diameter of three to four inches — ^the males 
having four fangs, and the females only two. These are 
eharaeterized by a kind of diamond figure on the skin, and are 
partial to the low or bottom lands of the country. Those found 
in the Middle and Northern States are called the common or 
banded rattlesnakes, and are altogether the most abundant in thd 
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Union. They vary in length from two and a half to four feet, 
and are partial to monntaiiioiis and rocky districts. There is 
also a very small, but most dangerous variety, called the gronnd 
rattlesnakes, which are found on the sterile and sandy prairies of 
the West, and, to a limited extent, in the barren districts of the 
South. In Canada they are almost unknown, and even in the 
more thickly settled states of the Union they are rapidly h&r 
coming extinct. Aa to their value, it may be stated that the^ 
oil and gall are highly prized in some sections of the Union fi>r 
the cure of consumption, and it is said that their bodies when 
dried by fire and pulverized, and then infosed in brandy, are a 
certain cure for rheumatism. By the Indians and slave popula- 
tion of the South, their flesh is frequently employed as an article 
of food, and really considered sweet and nourishing. 

The attachment of the aborigines to this &mous reptOe ia 
proverbial : among nearly all the tribes, even at the present day, 
it is seldom disturbed, but is designated by the endearing epijilet 
of grandfather. It is recorded, however, by the early historians, 
that when one tribe desired to challenge another to combat, they 
were in the habit of sending into the midst of their enemy the 
skin of a rattlesnake, whereby it would appear to have been em- 
ployed as an ^nblem of revenge. And as to the origin of the 
rattleaiake, the old men among the Cherokees relate a legemd to 
the following effect, which, the reader will notice, bears a striking 
analogy to the history of our Saviour. A very beautiful young 
man, with a white &jce and wrapped in a white robe, once made 
his appearance in their nation, and commanded them to abandon 
all their old customs and festivals, and to adopt a new re£gion. 
He made use of the softest language, and everything that he did 
proved him to be a good man. It so happened, however, that he 
could make no friends among them, and the medicine men of the 
nation conspired to take away his life. In many ways did they 
try to do this — ^by lashing him with serpents and by giving him 
poison, but were always unsuccessful. But in process of time 
the deed was accomplished, and in the following manner : It was 
known that the good stranger was in the habit of daily visiting 
a certain spring for the purpose of quenching his thirst, and 
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bathing his body. In view of this fact, the magicians made a 
very beautiful war-diib, inlaid with bone and shells, and de» 
oorated with rattles, and this club they offered to the Great Spi- 
rit, with the prayer that he would teach them how to destroy 
the stranger. In answer to the prayer, a yenomous snake was 
created and carefully hidden under a leaf by the side of the spring. 
The stranger, as usual, came thereto drink, was bitten by the snake 
and perished The Cherokee nation then fell in love with the 
snake, and having asked the Great Spirit to distinguish it^ by 
some peculiar mark, from all the other snakes in the world, he 
complied by transferring to its body the rattles which had made 
the club of sacrifice so musical to the ear, and so beautiful to the 
eye. And from that rattlesnake are descended all the poisonous 
snakes now scattered through the world 

We commenced this article with the determination of not 
writing a single paragraph (for the above legend, after a fashion, 
is historical) which could be classed with the unbelievable things 
called " Snake Stories," but the following matter-of-fact, though 
disconnected anecdotes, may not be unacceptable to our readers. 

We were once upon a fishing expedition among the mountains 
of North Carolina^ with two other gentlemen, when it so happen- 
ed that we determined to spend the night in a deserted log cabin, 
belonging to one of the party. By the light of a large fire, we 
partook of a cold but comfortable supper, and after talking our- 
selves into a drowsy mood, we huddled together on the floor, 
directly in front of the fire-place, and were soon in a sound sleep. 
About midnight, when the fire was out, one of the party was 
awakened by a singular rattling noise, and having roused his 
companions, it was ascertained beyond a doubt that there were 
two rattlesnakes within the room where they were lying. We 
arose, of course, horrified at the idea, and as we were in total 
darkness, we were afraid even to move for fear of being bitten. 
We soon managed, however, to strike a light, and when we did 
80, we foimd one of our visiters on the hearth, and one in the 
remotest comer of the room . We killed them,, as a matter of 
course, with Sk most hearty relish, and in the morning destroyed 
another of the same race, just without the threshold of the cabin. 
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The reptiles had probably left the cabin just before our arriTal, 
And on returning at midnight, had expressed their displeasnro 
at our intrusion upon their abode;, by sounding their rattles 

On another occasion we were of a party of anglers who killed 
a rattlesnake on one of the mountains overlooking Lake €reozg9 
(where this reptile is very abundant,) and, after its head had been 
cut off and buried, one of the party a£&rmed that there was nol 
a person present who could take the dead snake in his hand, hcli 
it out at arm's length, and give it a sudden squeeze, withoitt 
dropping it to the ground. A wager was offered, and by the 
most curious and courageous of the party was accepted. He took 
the snake in his hand and obeyed the instructions, when the ser* 
pentine body suddenly sprang as if endowed ^th life, and the 
headless trunk struck the person holding it with considerably 
force upon the arm. To add that the snake fell to the ground 
most suddenly is hardly necessary. We enjoyed a laugh at the 
expense of our ambitious Mend, for the phenomenon which he 
made known may be easily explained: However, since that 
time we have been led to believe that there is not one man in a 
thousand who would have the fortitude to succeed in the ex- 
periment above mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



SALMON FISHING. 



I Uke the society of fish, and as they cannot with any oonTenienee to thenuelTes yisit 
me on dry land, it becomes me in point of courtesy to pay my respects to tbem in 
their own element. — William Scrope. 

Of the genuine salmon, we believe there is- but one distinct 
species in the world; we are sure there is not in the United 
States. From its lithe beanty, its wonderful activity, and its 
value as an article of food, it unquestionably takes precedence of 
all the 4sh which swim in our waters. 

The variety of which we speak is a slender £sh, particularly 
solid in texture, and has a small head and delicate fins. The 
upper jaw is the larger, while the tip of the under jaw in the 
female has an upward turn. The back is usually of a bluish colour, 
the sides of a silvery hue, and the belly pure white, while along 
the centre of its body runs a narrow black stripe. The scales 
are small, and the mouth is covered with small, but stout and 
pointed teeth. A few dark spots are dispersed over that part of 
the body above the lateral line, and the females usually exhibit 
a larger number of these spots than the males. The tail of the 
young salmon is commonly forked, while in the adult fish 
it is quite square. To speak of the salmon as a bold biter and 
a handsome fish, or of his wonderfdl leaping powers, would be 
but to repeat a thrice-told tale. 

And now for a few words on ^ome of the habits of the salmon. 
He is imquestionably the most active of all the finny tribes, but 
the wonderful leaps which he is reported to have made are all 
moonshine. We have seen them perform some superb somersets, 
but we never yet saw one which could scale a perpendicular 
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waterfall of ten feet. That they have been taken above water- 
feJls three or four times as high we do not deny; but the wonder 
may be dispensed with^ when we remember that a water&ll sel- 
dom occurs, which does not contain a number of restuig-plaoes 
for the salmon to take advantage of while on his upward journey. 

Contrary to the prevailing opinion, we contend that the salmon 
is possessed of a short memory. While fishing in a small river 
on a certain occasion, owing to the bad position in which we 
were placed, we lost a favourite fly, and it so happened that in 
about one hour afterwards a fish was taken by a brother angler^ 
in whose mouth was found the identical fly that we had lost.* 

This fish is a voracious feeder, and an epicure in his tastes, for 
his food is composed principally of small and delicate fish, and 
the sea-sand eel; but it is a fact that the swest bait to capture 
him with is the common red worm. 

The salmon is a shy fish, and as he invariably mhabits the 
clearest of water, it is always important that the angler s move- 
ments should be particularly cautious ; and in throwing the fly, 
he should throw it clear across the stream, if possible; and after 
letting it float down for a few yards he should gradually draw it 
back again, with an upward tendency. 

Like all other fish that swim near the sur&ce of the water, the 
salmon cannot be eaten in too fresh a pondition; and, judging 
from our own experience, they may be eaten three times arday, 
for a whole season, and at the end of their running time they will 
gratify the palate more eflectually than when first brought upon 
the table. 

The process of spawning has been described by various writers, 
and the general conclusion is as follows. On reaching a suitable 
spot for that purpose, the loving pair manage to dig a furrow 
some six feet long, in the sand or gravely into which the male 
ejects his mUt, and the female her spawn; this they cover with 
their tails, and leaving this deposit to the tender mercies of the 
liquid elements, betake themselves to the sea whence they came. 
This spawning operation usually occupies about ten days, and 
takes place in the autumn; and when the spring-time comes the 
* ThtB is t^ no means an nnoommon.dlreusutaiioe.— ^. 
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salmon are bom, and, under " their Creator's protection," are 
swept into the sea, where they come to their natural estate by 
the following spring, and ascend their native rivers to revisit the 
haunts of their minnowhood. And it is a singular fact, that the 
salmon leaves the sea in an emaciated condition, acquires his £sit- 
ness while going up a river, and subsequently returns to the sea 
for the purpose of recruiting his wonted health and beauty.* 

The salmon is a restless fish, and seldom found a second time 
in exactly the same spot; but his principal travelling time is in 
the night, when the stars are shining brightly and all the world 
is wrapt in silence. 

The salmon come up &om the sea during a flood or a freshet, 
and in ascending a river, they invariably tarry for a short time 
in all the pools of the same. Their object in doing this has not 
been clearly defined; but is it unreasonable to suppose that they 
are influenced by the same motives which induce a human travel- 
ler to tarry in a pleasant valley? The only difference is, that 
when the man would resume his journey he waits for a simny 
dily, while the salmon prefers a rainy day to start upon his pil- 
grimage. ' The best places to fish for salmon are the shallows 
above the deep pools; and it is a settled fe-ct, that after you have 
killed a fish, you are always sure to find in the course of a few 
hours another individuial in the same place. It would thus seem 
that they are partial to certain localities. Another thing that 
should be remembered is, that salmon never take the natural fly 
while it is in a stationary position, or when floating down stream; 
hence the great importance of carrying the artificial fly directly 
across the stream, or in an upward oblique direction. When you 
have hooked a salmon, it is a bad plan to strain upon him iu any 
degree, tinless he is swimming towards a dangerous ground, and 
even then this is an imsafe experiment. The better plan is to 
throw a pebble in front of him, for the purpose of frightening 
him back, and you should manage to keep as near his royal per- 
son as practicable. Another peculiarity of the salmon is the fact 
that (excepting the shad) it is the only fish which seems to be 

* The propagation of salmon at Galwajr and elsewhere by artificial means, whioh is 
now carried on most snocesaftaiy, will throw much light OD the habits of this Mi.— Ed, 
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perfeotlj at home in the salt sea» as well as in the- fi'esh springa 
among the mountains. It is also siogolar in the colour of its 
flesh, which is a deep pink, and the texture of its flesh is remark-* 
ably solid : the latter circumstance is proved by the &ct that you 
cannot carry a salmon by the gills, as you can other fish, without 
tearing and mutilating him to an uncommon degree. 

In olden times there was hardly a rirer on the eastern coast 
of the United States, north of Yirginia^ which was not annually 
Tisited by the salmon; but those days are for ever departed, and 
it is but seldom that we now hear of their being taken in any 
river south of Boston. They frequented, in considerable num-^ 
bers, the Susquehanna, the Delaware, and North rivers^ but 
were eminently abundant in the Connecticut and the Thames. . 
On the former stream it used to be stiptdated by the day-labourer,, 
tiiat he should have salmon placed upon his table only four 
times in the week; and we have been told by an old man re- 
siding on the latter stream, that the value of three salmon, forty 
years ago, was equal to one shad — ^the former Were so much' 
more abundant than the latter. But steamboats ami the din 6f 
cities, have long since frightened the salmon from their ancient 
♦haunts, and the beautiful aborigines of our rivers now seek for 
undisturbed homes in more northern waters. Occasionally 
even at the present time^ the shad fishermen <^ the MerrimaiC 
and Saco succeed in netting a small salmon; but in the Andros* 
coggin, Kennebec, and Penobscot, they are yet somewhat abun- 
dant, and these are the rivers which chiefly supply our city 
markets with the firesh article. 

As the ice 'melts away in the spring, says Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
in his interesting little book on the Fishes of Massachusetts, they 
rush to the rivers from the ocean; and it is an undeniable fact, 
confirmed by successftll experiments, that they visit, as £ur as 
possible, the very streams in which they were bom. When un- 
disturbed, they swim slowly in large schools near the surface; 
yet they are so timid, that if suddenly frightened, the wholecolumn 
will turn directly back towards the sea. Is has also been proven 
that a salmon can scud at the surprising velocity of thirty miles 
an hour. The young are about a foot long when they visit the 
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rivers for thd first time; and at the end of two years, according 
ko Mr. Smith, they weigh five or six pounds, and attain their fiill 
growth in about six years. When running up the rivers they 
are in a &t condition; after that period, having deposited their 
spawn, they return to the sea^ lean and emaciated^ In extremely 
warm weather, and while yet in the salt water, they are oft^ 
greatly annoyed By a black and flat-looking insect, which is apt 
to endanger their lives. As soon, however, as thej reach the 
fresh water, this insect drops off, and they rapidly improve. 

The streams which these fish ascend are invariably distinguish- 
ed for their rocky and gravelly bottoms, for the coldness anl 
purity of their water, and for their rapid currents. Those which 
afiEbrd the angler the most sport are rather small and shallow, 
and empty into tide- water rivers; while in these tb^y are chiefly 
taken with the net. The tributaries of the Androscoggin^ 
Kennebec, and Penobscot, having all been blocked up with mill- 
dams, the salmon is only found in the principal estuaries; and 
as these are krge and deep, they are of no value to the angler, 
and will not be many years longer even to the fishermen wh j< 
capture them for the purpose of making money. So far as o^ir 
own experience goes, we only know of one river, within the 
limits of the Union, which affords the angler good salmon fi^nng, 
and that is the Aroostook, in Maina We have been informed^ 
however, that the regular salmon is taken in many of those- 
rivers, in the northern part df New York, which empty inta 
Lake Ontario, and the upper St. Lawrence, but we are compelled 
to doubt the truth of the statement. Such may have been the 
case in fonner times, but we think it is not so now. Salmon are 
not taken at Montreal, and it is therefore unreasonable to sup- 
pose that they ever reach the fountain-head of the St. Lawrence; 
this portion of the great river is too far from the ocean, and too 
extensively navigated, and the water is not sufficiently clear. 
That they once ascended to the Ottawa river and Lake Ontario 
we have not a doubt, but those were in the times of the days of 
old. Another prevailing opinion with regard to salmon we have 
it in our power decidedly to contradict. Mr. John J. Brown, 
in his usefrd Httle book entitled the " American Angler's Guide," 
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makes the remark, that salmon are found in great abimdance 
in the Mississippi and its magnificent tributaries. Such is not 
the fact, and we are sure that if " our brother*' had ever caught a 
glimpse of the muddy Mississippi, he would have known by in- 
tuition that such eotdd not be the case. Nor is the salmon 
partial to any of the rirers of the &r South, as many people sap- 
pose, not being known in any rirer emptying into the Gulf of 
Mexico; so that the conclusion of the whole matter is just thisy 
that the salmon fisheries of the United States proper are of but 
little consequence when compared with many other countries on 
tiie globe. When we come to speak of our territories, however, 
we have a very different story to relate, for a finer river for 
salmon does not water any country than the mighty Columbia 
— ^that same Columbia where a certain navigator once purchased 
a ton of salmon for a jack-knife. But that river is somewhat 
too £a.r off to expect an introduction in our present essay, and we 
will therefore take our reader, by his permission, into the 
neighbouring provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia. 

Before proceeding another step, however, we must insert a 
paragraph about the various methods employed to capture the 
isalmon. The Indians, and many white barbarians, spear them 
by torchlight; and the thousands sent to market in a smoked 
condition are taken in nets and seines of various kinds. But the 
C!ily instruments used by the scientific angler are a rod and reel, 
three hundred feet of hair or silk line, and an assortment of arti- 
ficial files. Our books tell us that a gaudy fiy[is commonly the 
best killer, but our own experience inclines us to the belief that 
a large brown or black hackle, or any neatly made grey fly, is 
much preferable to the finest fimcy spedmens. As to bait-fishing 
for salmon, we have never tried it — we care less about it than 
we know, and we know but very little. Next to a delicately 
made fly, the most important thing to consider is the leader of 
the line, which should be made of the best material (a twisted 
gut,) and at least five feet in length. But if the angler is a&aid 
of wading in a cold and even a deep stream, the very best, of 
tackle will avail him nothing. It is but seldom that a large 
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salmon can be taken, witliotit costing the captor a good deal of 
hard labour, and a number of duckings. And when the character 
of the fish is remembered, this assertion will not appear strange. 
Not only is the salmon a large fish, but he is remarkable for his 
strength and lightning quickness. Owing to his extreme careful- 
ness in meddling with matters that maj injure him, it is 
necessary to use the most delicate tackle, in the most cautious 
and expert manner. To pull a salmon in shore, immediately 
after he has been hooked, will never doj the expert way is to 
give him all the line he wants, neyer forgetting in the meantime 
that it must be kept perfectly taut. And this must be done con- 
tinually, in spite of every obstacle, not only when the fish per- 
forms his splendid leaps out of the water, but also when he is 
stemming the current of the stream, trying to break the hook 
against a rock, or when he has made a sudden wheel, and is 
gliding down the stream with the swifbness of a falling star. 
The last efibrt to get away which I have mentioned, is usually 
the last that the salmon thakes, and it is therefore of the highest 
importance that the angler should manage him correctly when 
going down. Narrow rifts, and even waterfSalls, do not stop the 
salmon; and bushes, deep holes, slippery bottoms, and rocky 
shores, must not impede the course of the angler who woidd 
secure a prize. And though the salmon is a powerful fish, he is 
not long-winded, and by his great impatience is apt to drown 
himself much sooner than one would suppose, ^e times most 
fisivourable for taking this fish are early in the morning and late 
, in the afternoon ; and when the angler reaches his fishing ground 
and discovers the salmon leaping out of the water, as if too happy 
to remain quiet, he may then^<»dculate upon rare sport. As to 
the pleasure of capturing a fine salmon, we conceive it to be 
more exquisite thaui any other sport in the world. We have 
killed a bufl&do on the head waters of the St, Peter's river, but 
we had every advantage over the pursued, for we rode a well-train- 
ed horse and carried a double-barrelled gun. We have seen John 
Cheney bring to the earth a mighty bull moose, among the Adi- 
r6ndac mountains, but he was assisted by a pair of terrible dogs, 
and carried a heavy rifie. But neither of these exploits is to be 
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compared with that of capturing a twenty ponnd salmon, with 
a line almost as fine as the flowing hair of a beautifiil woman. 
When we offer a fly to a salmon, we take no undue advantage of 
him, hut allow him to fdllow his own free will; and when he has 
hooked hims^l^ we give him permission to match his strength 
against our skUl; We have sat in a cariole and driven a Canadian 
pacer at the rate of a mile in- two minutes and a hali, on the icy 
plains of^Lake Erie, and, as we held the reins, have thought we 
could not enjoy a more exquisite pleasure. That experience, 
however, was ours long before we had ever seen a genuine salmon; 
we are somewhat wiser now, for we have acquired theart of driving 
through the pure white foam even a superb salmon, and that, too, 
with only a silken line some hundred yards in lengtL 

One of the most fruitful salmon r^ons for the angler to visit 
lies on the north shore of the GuK of St. Lawrence, between the 
Saguenay and the Grodbout river, in Labrador. ... A few years ago, 
however, there was good fishing to be had in Mai Bay river, 
above the Saguenay, and also in the Jacques Cartier, above 
Quebec, but good sport is seldom found in either of those streams 
at the present time. But ^e principal tributaries of the Saguenay 
itself (particularly the river St Margaret,) afford the rarest of 
sport, even now. The streams of this coast are rather small, but 
very numerous, and without a sulgle exception, we believe, are 
rapid, cold, and clear. They* abound in Waterfalls, and though 
exceedingly wild, are usually quite convenient to angle in, for the 
reason that the spring freshets aie apt to leave a gravelly mar- 
gin on either sida The conveniences for getting to this out-of- 
the-way region are somewhat rude, biit quite comfortable and 
veiy romantic. The angler has to go in a Quebec fishing smack^ 
or if he is in the habit of trusting to fortune when he gets into 
a scrape, he can always obtain a passage down the St. Lawrence 
in a brig or ship, which will land him at any stated point. If 
he goes in a smack, he can always make use of her tiny cabin for 
his temporary home; but if he takes a ship, after she has spread 
her sails for Europe, he will have to depend upon the hospitality 
of the Esquimaux Lidians. At the mouths of a few of the streams 
alluded to, he may chance to find the newly-built cabin of a lum- 
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berman, who will treat him with marked politeness; but he must 
not lay the " flattering unction *' to his soul that he will receive 
any civilities from the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company 
whom he may happen to meet in that northern wilderness. 

A large proportion of these streams run through an unknown 
mountain land, and are yet nameless; so that we cannot designate 
the precise localities where we have been particularly successful ; 
and we might add that the few which have been named by the 
Jesuit missionaries can never be remembered without a feeling 
of disgust. Not to attempt a pun, it can safely be remarked that 
those names are decidedly beastly; for they celebrate such crea- 
tures as the hog, the sheep, and the cow. The salmon taken on 
this coast vary from ten to forty pounds, though the average 
weight is perhaps fifteen pounds. They constitute an important 
article of commerce, and it is sometimes the case that a single 
fisherman will secure at least four hundred at one tide, in a sin- 
gle net. The cities of Montreal and Quebec are supplied with 
fresh salmon from this portion of the St. Lawrence, and the entire 
valley of that river, as well as portions of the Union, are supplied 
with smoked salmon from the same region. The rivers on the 
southern coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence are generally well 
supplied with salmon, but those streams are few and far between^ 
and difficult of access. But a visit to any portion of this great 
northern valley, during the pleasant summer time, is attended 
with many interesting circumstances. Generally speaking, the 
scenery is mountainous, and though the people are not very 
numerous, they are somewhat unique in their maimers and cus- 
toms, and always take pleasure in lavishing their attentions upon 
the stranger. The weeks that we spent voyaging upon the St, Law- 
rence we always remember with unalloyed pleasure; and if we 
thought that fortune would never again permit us to revisit those 
delightful scenes, we should indeed be quite unhappy. 

The most agreeable of our pilgrimages were performed in a 
small sail-boat, commanded by an experienced and veiy intelli- 
gent pilot of Tadousac, named Oavington, and our companioiis 
were Charles Fentland, Esq., of L*anse a-reau, on the Saguenay, 
and David Price, Esq., of Quebec. We had every thing we wanted 
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in the way of " creature comforts;" and we went every where, 
saw every body, caught lots of salmon, HUed an occasional seal, 
and tried to harpoon an occasional white porpoise; now enjoying 
a glorioas sunset, and then watching the stars and the strange 
auroras, as we lay becalmed at midnight &r out upon the deep; 
at one time gazing with wonder upon a terrible storm, and then 
again, happy, fearless, and free, dashing over the billowB beforo a 
stiff gale. 

Some of the peculiar charms of fly-fishing in this region are 
owing to the feet, that you are not always sure of the genus of 
your fish even after you have hooked him, for it may be a forty 
or a twenty pound salmon, and then again it may be a salmon- 
trout or a four pound specimen of the common trout. Hie con- 
sequence is, that the expecta^ons of the luigler are always 
particularly excited. Another pleasure which might be men- 
tioned is derived fi^m the queer antics and laughable yells of the 
Indians, who are always hanging about your skirts for the express 
purpose of making themselves merry over any mishap which may 
befall you. The only drawback which we have found in fishing 
in these waters is caused by the immense number of musquitoes 
«nd sand-flies. Eveiy new guest is received by them with par- 
ticular and constant attention : their only desire, by night or day, 
seems to be to gorge themselves to death with the life-blood of 
those who " happen among them." It actually makes our blood 
nm cold to think of the misery we endured fix)m these winged 
tormentors. 

Even with the Gulf of St. Lawrence before our mind, we are 
disposed to consider the Bay of Chaleur the most interesting sal- 
mon region in the British possessions. This estuary divides 
Lower Canada from New Brunswick, and as the streams emptying 
into it are numerous and always clear, they are resorted to by 
the salmon in great number& The scenery of the bay is remark- 
ably beautifril, the northern shore being rugged and mountainous, 
presents an agreeable contrast to the southern shore, which is an 
extensive lowland, fertile, and somewhat cultivated. The prin- 
cipal inhabitants of this region are Scotch formers, and the sim- 
plicity of their lives is only equalled by their hospitality; and 
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upon this bay, also, reside the few survivors of a once powerful 
aboriginal nation, the Micmac Indians. But of all the rivers 
which empty into the Bay of Chaleur, there is not one that can 
be compared to the Bestigouche, which is its principal tributary. 
It is a winding stream, unequal in width, and after rumiiug 
through a hilly country, it forces its way through a superb moun- 
tain gorge, and then begins to » expand in width until it &Ila 
into its parent bay. The scenery is most beautiful, the ey« 
being occasionally re&eshed by the appearance of a neat farm, 
or a little Indian hamlet. The river is particularly fomous for 
its salmon, which are very abundant and of a good size. But 
this is a region which the anglers of our countiy or the provinces^ 
with two or three exceptions, have not yet taken the trouble to 
visit, and many of the resident inhabitants are not even aware 
of the f&ct that the sahnon may be taken with the fty. The 
regular fishermen catch them altogether with the net, and the 
Indians with the spear ; and it is a singular &ct that the Indians 
are already complaining of the whites for destroying their fish- 
eries, when it is known that a single individual will frequently 
capture in a single day a hundred splendid fellows, and that, too, 
with a spear of only one tine. It is reported of a Scotch clergy- 
man who once angled in " these parts/* that he killed three hun- 
dred salmon in one season, and with a single rod and reel. A 
pilgrimage to the Bestigouche would afford the salmon fisher 
sufficient material to keep his memory busy for at least one year. 
The angler and lover of scenery who could spare a couple of 
months, would find it a glorious trip to go to the Bay of Chaleur 
in a vessel around Nova Scotia, returning in a canoe by the Bes- 
tigouche and the Salmon river, which empties into the St. John. 
His most tedious portage would be only about three miles long 
(a mere nothing to the genuine angler,) and soon after touching 
the latter river he could ship himself on board of a steamboat, 
and come home in less than a week, even if that home happened 
to be west of the Alleghany mountaitis. The Nepisiguit and the 
Miramichi, as I am told, are also glorious streams for the salmon 
fisher. 

Of all the large rivers, indeed, of New Brunswick^ we know not 
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a single one which will not afford the fLy fisherman an abnndanoe 
of sport. Foremost among our favourites, we would mention the 
Bt. John, with the numerous beautiful tributaries which come 
into it below the Great Falls, not forgetting the magnificent 
pool below those falls, nor Salmon river, the Tobique and the 
Aroostook. The scenery of this valley is truly charming, but 
the « man who would spend a summer therein must have a 
remarkably long purse, for the half-civilized and white people of 
the region have a particular passion for imposing upon travellers^ 
and charging them the most exorbitant prices for the simple 
necessaries they may need. The salmon of the St. John are 
numerous, but rather small, seldom weighing more than fifteen 
pounds. The fisheries of the bay of Fundy,near the mouth of 
the St. John, constitute an important interest, in a commercial 
point of view. The fishermen hei*e take the salmon with drag- 
nets, just before high water: the nets are about sixty fetthoms 
long, and require three or four boats to manage them. ^ The fish 
are all purchased at this particular point, by one man, at the rate 
of eighty cents a-piece, large and small, during the entire season^ 
The other New Brunswick rivers to which we have alluded, are 
the Miramichi and the St'. Croix ; but as we have never angled 
in either, we will leave them to their several reputations. * ..' 

We now come to say a few words of Nova Scotia, which is not 
only famous for its salmon, but also for its scientific anglers. In 
this province the old English feeling for the " gentle art" is kept 
up, and we know of fly fishermen there, a record of whose pisca- 
torial exploits would have overwhelmed even the renowned 
Walton and Davy with astonishment. The rivers of Nova Scotia 
are very numerous, and usually well supplied with salmon. The 
great fevourite among the Halifax anglers is Gold river, a cold 
and beautiful stream, which is about sixty miles distant from 
that dty, in a westerly direction. The valley of the stream is 
8omewlM,t settled, and by a frugal and hard-working Swiss and 
German population, who pitched their tents there in 1760. It 
is fifteen years since it was discovered by a strolling angler, and 
at the present time thei^e is hardly a man residing on its banks 
who does not consider himself a faithful disciple of Walton. Even 
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among the Micmac Indians, who pay the river an annual visit, 
may be occasionally found an expert fly fisher. But, after all, 
Nova Scotia is not exactly the province to which a Yankee 
angler would enjoy a visit, for cockney fishermen are a little 
too abundant, and the ways of the people, in some particulars, 
are not over agreeable. 

Having finished our geographical history of the salmon and 
his American haunts, we will take our leave of him, by simply 
remarkiiig (for the benefit of those who like to preserve what 
they capture) that there, are three modes for 'preserving sal- 
mon : — ^first, by putting them in. S£^lt for three days, and then 
smoking, which takes about twelve days; secondly, by regularly 
salting them down, as you would mackerel; and thirdly, by 
boiling and then pickling them in vinegar. The latter method 
is unquestionably the most trpublesome, but at the same time 
the most expeditious; and what can tickle the palate more ex- 
quisitely than a choice bit of pickled salmon, with a bottle of 
Burgundy to float it to its legitimate homel 
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TKOUT FISHING. 



It oarries ns into the most wild and beaatifol scenerjr of nature ; amongst the mono- 
tain lakes and the clear and lorely streams that gosh from the higher ranges 
of elerated hills, or make their way throngh the caviUes of calcareous rocks. 

Sib Homphsey Batt. 

Webe it not for the salmon, we should pronounce the tront 
the most superb game-fish in the world. As the case now stands, 
however, we are inclined to believe that he has delighted a greater 
number of anglers than any other inhabitant of the <' liquid plam." 
The characteristics of this charming fish are so well known that 
we shall not, on this occasion, enter upon a scientific description 
either of his person or habits.' In all the particulars of beauty, 
of colour and form, of grace, of activity, of intelligence and flavour, 
as before intimated, he has but one rival He always glories ia 
the coldest and purest of water, and the regions of country to 
which he is partial are commonly distinguished for the wildness 
of their scenery; and therefore it is that to the lover of nature 
this imperial fish has ever been exceedingly dear. Their 
period of spawning is in the autumn, and they recover as early 
as February, thereby remaining in season a part of the winter, as 
well as the entire spring and summer — ^though the trouting 
months, p(vr eacceUence, are May and June. 

In weight, even when fully grown, the different varieties of 
trout run from four ounces to sixty pounds, and of the different 
distinct species found in the United States and Canada, we are 
acquainted only with the following : — 

The Common^ or Brook and River Trout. — There is hardly a 
cold and rocky stream in any of the New England or Northern 
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States, or among the moimtams of the Middle and Southern States, 
where this species is not found in abundance. In r^;ard to 
weight, they ordinarily vary from three or four ounces to two 
pounds ; and in colour, according to the character of the brook 
or river which they inhabit.- So apparent is the difference of 
colour in this £ajnily, that, in the several sections of the country 
where they are found, they are designated by the names of silver 
or Mi trout, as in Lake George ; and the black trout, as in many 
of the smaller lakes or ponds of New England. The only civUiaed 
mode employed by our people for taking them is with the hook; 
but, while the scientific angler prefers the artificial fly (with an 
appropriate reel,) large numbers are annually destroyed by the 
farmers* boys with the conmion hook and red worm. As to the 
heathenish mode of netting this beautiful fish, we can only say that 
it merits the most earnest condemnation of every gentleman. 
The common trout is proverbially one of the most skittish of all 
the finny tribes; but when he happens to be a little hungry, he 
is fearless as the hawk, and at such times ofben leaps into the air 
as if for the purpose of defying the cunning of his human enemies. 
According to our experience, thie best bait for early spring fishing 
is the oonmion worm; but for June, July, and August, we prefer 
the fiy. Sometimes, however, a minnow is preferable to either. 
The great charm of fly fishing for trout is derived from the fisust 
that you then see the movement of your fish, and if you are not 
an expert hand, the chances are that you will capture but one 
out of the hundred that may rise to your hook. Yon can sel* 
dom save a trout unless you strike the very instant that he leaps. 
But, even after this, a deal of care is required to land him in safety. 
If he is a half-pounder, you may pull him out directly ; but if 
larger than that, after fisdrly hooking him, you should play him 
with your whole line, which, when well done, is a feat fall of 
poetry. The swiftness with which a trout can dart from his 
hiding-plaoe after a fly is truly astonishing ; and we never see one 
perform this operation without feeling an indescribable thrill 
quivering through our frame. The fact that this is the only fish 
in the world which nature has designated by a row of scarlet spot.'i 
along the sides, would seem to imply that she deemed it the per* 
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fection of her finny creations, and had, therefore, fixed upon it 
this distinguishing mark of her skilL 

Tha Salmon Trout, — ^Under this head we include all those fish 
of the trout genus which are found only in those lakes of our 
country having no connection whatever with the sea. The fish 
now under consideration resembles, in its general appearance, the 
legitimate salmon, but is totally unlike it in several particulars. 
The salmon trout, for example, varies in weight fix>m three to 
sixty pounds ; and if every body is to -be believed, they have been 
taken in some of our waters weighing upwards of one hundred 
pounds. They are of much less value than the real salmon as an 
article of food, there being nothing at all delicate in the texture 
or flavour of a mammoth fish. As sporting fish, too, they are of 
little value, for they love the gloom of deep water, and are not 
distinguished for their activity. The names, besides its own, by 
which this fish is recognized, are the lake trout and the 
Mackinaw trout ; and, by many people who ought to know better, 
they are often confounded with the genuine salmon. As is the 
case with the salmon, they are seldom or never found in any of 
our rivers, but chiefly in the lakes of the northern and northwestern 
States of the Union, being ibund in ,the greatest numbers at the 
Straits of Mackinaw, in Lake Superior, Lake Greorge, and the 
other lakes of the Empire State, and in Moosehead Lake. 

The Sea Trout. — Our idep, of this fish is that it is quite at home 
in the '* deep, deep sea," but rather partial to the brackish waters 
of large rivers and the inland 'bays of the American coast. And 
also that they vary in weight from three to fifteen pounds, and 
ought to be highly prized as a game-fish, their flesh being of a 
rosy hue, and excellent, and their courage and strength allied to 
those of their more aristocratic cousin — ^the salmon. Like the 
salmon and common trout, too, they scorn the more common baits 
of the fisherman, and possess a decided taste for the fly, albeit 
thousands of them are taken with the shrimp and minnow. The 
waters where they mostly abound are those of the lower St. 
Lawrence and its tributaries, the bay of Cape Cod, all along the 
southern shore of Barnstable, the entire shore of Martha's 
Vineyard, and the bays Delaware and Chesapeake. So' much 
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for the varieties of trout with which we are personally ac- 
quainted. 

It now behoves us to record some of our experience in trout fish- 
ing, but we have already published in omx books of travel, and 
elsewhere, quite as ma^ajjiah stories as will be readily believed. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves, on this occasion, with a 
brief description of our favourite localities. 

As a matter of course, the first place that we mention in this 
connection is Sault St. Marie, which, for many reasons, is an ex* 
oeedindy attractive place. In the first place, it is the outlet to 
Lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water on the globe. It 
is also the western terminating point of the lake navigation of 
the north. Prom the earliest periods of our history to the present 
time, it has been, as it were, the starting-place for all the fur ex- 
peditions by land which have ever penetrated the immense wilder- 
ness bordering on Hudson's Bay and the Arctic ocean. The fall 
of the river St. Marie at the spot called the Sault, is nearly twenty- 
five feet within the space of half a mile, so that &om a canoe at 
the foot of the rapid it presents the appearance of a wall of foanu 
The width of it is reputed to be one mile, and on the British 
side are several beautiful islands, covered with hemlock, spruce, 
and pine, pleasingly intermingled with birch. The bed of the 
river at this point consists chiefly of coloured sand-stones, the 
depth varies from ten to perhaps one hundred feet, and the water 
IS perpetually cold, and as clear as it is possible for any element 
to be. But what makes the Sault particularly attractive to the 
angler, is the &ct that the common trout is found here in good 
condition throughout the year. They are taken with the fly, and 
from boats anchored in the more shallow places of the river, as 
well as from the shore. We have known two fishermen to spend 
an entire day in a single reef, or at one anchorage, and, in spite 
of sunlight and east winds, have known them to capture more 
than a cart load of the spotted beauties^ varying in weight from 
half a pound to three and four. How it is that the fish of this 
region always appear to be in season has never been explained, 
but we should imagine that either they have no particular time 
for spawning, or that each season brings with it a variety peculiar 
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to itsel£ Those of the present day who visit Sanlt St. Marie fiar 
the purpose of throwing the fly, ought to be fully prepared with 
tackle, and that of the best quality. With regard to the creature 
com/oris obtainable in the village of Sault St. Marie, they will be 
as well supplied as in any other place of the same size equally 
remote from the civHized centre of the world. And when the 
pleasures of trout Ashing begin to subside they can relieve the 
monotony of a. sojourn here by visiting the Indians in their wig- 
wams, and seeing them capture (with nets, in the pure white foam) 
the beautiful white fish; they may also with little difficulty visit 
the copper mines of Lake Superior, or, if they would do their 
country service (provided they are Americans,) they may indite 
long letters to members of Congress on the great necessity 
of a ship canal around the falls or rapids of St Maxy. 

And now for the island of Mackinaw. For an elaborate des- 
cription of this spot we refer our readers to any of the numerous 
travellers who have published its praL^es, not forgetting, by way 
of being impartial, an account from our own pen already before 
the public. The time is rapidly approaching, we believe, when 
this island will be universally considered one of the most health- 
ful, interesting, convenient, and fashionable watering-places in the 
whole country. And the naturalists, not to say the angler, will 
find here the celebrated Mackinaw trout in its greatest perfection. 
And when the Detroit and Chicago steamer runs into the little 
crescent harbour of the island for the purpose of landing the 
traveller, and he discovers among the people on the dock some 
half-dozen wheelbarrows kden with fish four feet long and weigh- 
ing fifty or sixty pounds, he must not be alarmed at finding 
those fish to be Mackinaw trout, and not sturgeon, as he might 
at first have imagined. The truth is, the very size of these fish 
is an objection to them, for, as they have to be taken in deep 
water, and with a large cord, there is fiir more of manual labour 
than sport in taking them. But when one of these monsters 
happens to stray towards the shore where the water is not over 
fifty feet, it is then, through the marvellously clear water, ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to watch their movements as they swim about 
over the beds of pure white sand. As before intimated, the 
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MackiDAW trout is &r inferior to the common trout as an article 
of food, and to the white fish almost infinitely so. 

The Mackinaw trout (as is the case with all salmon trout) is 
in fine condition throughout the winter months;, and the Indians 
are very fond of taking them through the ice. Their manner of 
proceeding is to make a large hole in the ice, over which they 
eirect a kind of wigwam, so as to keep out the light; aod, station- 
ing themselves above the hole, they lure the trout from the bottom 
by an artificial bait, and when he comes sufficiently near pick him 
out with a spear : and they are also taken with a hook. The 
voraciousness of the Mackinaw trout at this season is said to be 
astonishing ; and it is recorded of a Canadian fisherman, that, 
having lost all his artificial bait by being bitten to pieces, 
he finally resorted to a large jackknife attached to a hook which 
he had in his pocket, and which was swallowed by a thirty pound 
fiish. Another anecdote that we have heard touching this mode 
of winter fishing, is bb follows, and shows the danger with which 
it is sometimes attended. An Indian fisherman, of renown 
among the tribes of Lake Superior^ while fishing on this lake in the 
manner above mentioned, at a considerable distance from the shore, 
was once detached with a cake of ice from the shore and carried 
into the lake by the wind, and was never heard of more. Sucl^a 
death as he must have met with it would be difficult to describe. 

But we cannot leave Mackinaw without making a passing 
allusion to the fish whose Indian name is ciacovet. It is a baud- 
some fish, unquestionably of the trout family, a bold biter, richly 
flavoured, and very beautiful both in symmetry and colour. 
They are not very abundant, and are altogether the greatest fishy 
delicacy in this region, excepting the white fish. They weigh 
from five to ten pounds, and are remarkable for their fEitness. 
At the Island of Mackinaw the common trout is not found at all, 
but in all the streams upon the main shore of Lake Michigan, 
which is only a short distance ofiT, they are very abundant and 
very large. 

Another trouting region whose praises we are disposed to sing, 
is that of northern New York, lying between Lake George and 
Long Lake. All the running waters of this section of oountry 
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are abundantly supplied with common trout, and all the lakes 
(which are numerous) with salmon trout. The scenery every- 
where i8 of the wildest and most imposing character. The two 
branches of the noble Hudson here take their rise, and almost every 
rood of their serpentine courses abounds in rapid and deep poola^ 
yielding common trout of ihe largest size. But the angler who 
visits this region must not expect to be feasted with the fiishion'- 
able delicacies oiTthe land, or spend his nightsin luxuriantly fur- 
nished rooms; he must be a lover of salt pork, and well acquaint- 
ed with the yielding qualities of a pine floor. To those of our 
readers who would become better acquainted with the region 
alluded to, we would recommend the interesting descriptions of 
Charles F. Hoffman, Esq., and the spirited, though somewhat 
fentastic ones of J. T. Headley, Esq. 

In the "times of old" we have enjoyed ourselves exceedingly 
in making piscatorial pilgrimages among the Catskill and Shan- 
daken Mountains, but their wilderness glory is rapidly departing. 
We can now only recommend this region as abounding in 
beautiful as well as magnificent scenery. Now, while we think 
of it, however, we have one little, incident to record connected 
with SheVs Lake, which beantifi.es the summit of one of the 
Oatskills. Having once caught a large number of small common 
trout in a stream that ran out of this lake, we conceived the idea 
that the lake itself must of nece.Ssity contain a large number of 
full-grown fish of the same species. With this idea in view, we 
obtained the services of a mountaineer named Hummel, and tried 
our luck at the lake, by the light of the moon, with set lines and 
live minnows. During the night we caught no less than forty- 
two trout, averaging in weight over a pound apiece. We were 
of course greatly elated at this success; and, having enjoyed 
quite a romantic expedition, we subsequently published an 
account of the particulars. A few days after this, a party of 
anglers residing in the town of Catskill saw what we had written, 
and immediately posted off to Shew's Lake, for the purpose of 
spending a night there. They did so, and also fished afber the 
same manner that we did, and yet did not capture a single trout: 
They of course returned home considerably disgusted^ and reported 
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the lake in question was covered with dead eels, that the water 
was alive with lizards, that they saw the glaring eyes of a panther 
near their watch-fire, and that we had been guilty of publishing 
a Msehood. It now becomes us to deny, and in the most ex- 
pressive tone, this i*ough impeachment, although we fully confess 
that there still hangs a mystery over our piscatorial good fortune. 

If the anglers of New York city are to be believed, there is no 
region in the world like Long Island for common trout. We 
are informed, however, that the fish are here penned up in ponds^ 
and that a stipulated sum per head has to be paid for all the fish 
captured. With this kind of business we have never had any 
patience, and we shall therefore refrain from commenting upon 
the exploits or trespassing upon the exclusive privileges of the 
cockney anglers of the empire city. 

But another trouting region, of which we can safely speak in 
the most flattering terms, is that watered by the two principal 
tributaries of the river Thames, in Connecticut, viz., the Yantic 
and the Quinnebaug. It is, in our opinion, more nearly allied 
to that portion of England made famous by Walton in his 
Complete Angler, than any other in the United States. The 
country is generally highly cultivated, but along nearly all its 
very beautiful streams Nature has been permitted to have her 
own way, and the dark pools are everywhere overshadowed 
by the foliage of overhanging trees. Excepting in the immediate 
vicinity of the factories, trout are quite abundant, and the anglers 
are generally worthy members of the gentle brotherhood. When 
the angler is overtaken by night, he never fiends himself at a loss 
for a place to sleep; and it has always seemed to us that the beds 
of this region have a "smell of lavender." The husbandmen 
whom you meet here are intelligent, and their wives neat, afikble, 
and polite, understanding the art of preparing a frugal meal to 
perfection. Our trouting recollections of this section of New 
England are manifold, and we would part with them most un- 
willingly. Dearly do we cherish, not only recollections of scenery 
and fishing, but of wild legends and strange characters, bright 
skies, poetic conceptions, and soul-instructing lessons from Nature. 
Yes, and the secret of our attachment to the above-mentioned 
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streams may be found in the character of these very associations. 
What intense enjoyment would not Father Walton have derived 
from their wild and superb scenery ! The streams of England 
are mostly £imous for the bloody battles and si^es which they 
witnessed for many centuries, and the turreted castles which they 
lave tell us eventful stories of a race of earth-born kings. 
But many of the streams of our country, even in these days, 
water a virgin wilderness, whose only human denizens are the 
poor but noble Indian tribes, who live, and love, and die in their 
peaceful valleys; and the unshorn forests, with the luxuriantly 
magnificent mountains, sing a perpetual hymn of praise to One 
who is above the sky, and the King |f kings. 

Of all the New England States, however (albeit much might 
be written in praise of Vermont and New Hampshire, with their 
glorious Green and White Mountains,) we believe that Maine is 
altogether the best supplied. In the head waters of the Penob- 
scot and Kennebec, the common trout may be found by the 
thousand ; and in Moosehead Lake, as before stated, salmon trout 
of "the largest size and in great numbers. This is even a more 
perfect wilderness than that in the northern part of New Ycnrk, 
and it is distinguished not only for its superb scenery, but its 
fine forests afford an abundance of largo game, such as mooee, 
deer, bears, and wolves, which constitute a most decided attraction 
to those disciples of the gentle art who have a little of the fire of 
Nimrod in their natures. 

Another, and the last region towards which we would direct 
the attention of our readers, is that portion of Canada lying on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence. At the mouth of all the 
streams here emptying into the great river, and especially at the 
mouth of the Saguenay, the sea trout is found in its greatest per- 
fection. They vaiy from five to fifbeen pounds, and are taken 
with the fly. But what makes the fishing for them particularly 
interesting is the fiict, that when the angler strikes a fish it is 
impossible for him to tell, before he has seen his prize, whether 
he has captured a salmon trout, a mammoth trout, common troiit» 
(which are here found in brackish or salt water,) or a magnificent 
salmon, glistening in his silver mail 
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BASSE FISHING. 



*' We delight, as all the world has long well known, in every kind of fishing, 
from the whale to the minnow." — Christopher North. 

The beautiful Esh now chosen for our '^ subject theme'' is a 
genuine native American^ and ranks high among the game fish 
of the country. When fully grown, he is commonly about fif- 
teen iQches long, two inches in thickness, and some ^y^ laches 
broad, weighing perhaps five or six pounds. He belongs to the 
perch family, has a thick oval head, a swallow tail, sharp teeth, 
and small scales. In colour, he is deep black along the back and 
sides, growing lighter and somewhat yellowish towards the belly. 
He has a large mouth, and is a bold biter, feeds upon minnows and 
insects, is strong and active, and, when in season, possesses a fine 
flayour. He spawns in the spring, recovers in July, and is in 
his prime in September. 

The black basse is peculiarly a Western fish, and is not known 
in any of the rivers which connect immediately- with the Atlantic 
Ocean. They are found in great abundance in the upper Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, in all the great lakes excepting Su- 
perior, in the upper St. Lawrence, in Lake Champlain and Lake 
Greorge, and nearly all the smaller lakes of New York In por- 
tions of the last-named state they are called fhe Oswego basse, 
in the southwest the black perch, and in the northwest, where 
they are most abundant, the black basse. In nearly all the 
waters where they abound has it been our good fortune to angle 
for the fish, and his very name is associated with much of the 
most beautiful scenery in the land. Our own experience, how- 
e\'er, in basse fishing is chiefiy identified with Lake George, Lake 
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Erie, I^dce Michigan, and the npper Mississippi, and to these 
waters alone is it onr purpose to devote a few paragraphs^ 

And, first, as to the beautiful " Horicon" of the North. Em- 
bosomed as it is among the wildest of mountains, and rivalling, 
as do its waters, the blue of heaven, it is indeed all that could 
be desired, and in every particular worthy of its fame. Although 
this lake is distinguished for the number and variety of its trout, 
I am inclined to believe that the black basse found here afford 
the angler the greatest amount of sport. They are taken during 
the entire summer, and by almost as great a variety of methods 
as there are anglers; trolling with a minnow, however, and fish- 
ing with a gaudy fiy from the numerous islands in the lake, are 
unquestionably the two most successful methods. As before 
intimated, the basse is a very active fish, and, excepting the 
salmon, we know of none that perform, when hooked, such des- 
perate leaps out of the water. They commonly frequent the 
immediate vicinity of the shores, especially those that are rocky, 
and are seldom taken where the water is more than twenty feet 
deep. They commonly lie dose to the bottom, rise to the min- 
now or fly quite as quickly as the trout^ and are not as easily 
frightened by the human form. 

The late William Caldwell, who owned an extensive estate at 
th(> southern extremity of Jjake George, was the gentleman who 
first introduced us to the basse of the said lake, and we shall ever 
remember him as one of the most accomplished and gentlemanly 
anglers we have «ver known. He was partial to the trolling 
method of fishing, however, and the manner in which he per^ 
formed a piscatorial expedition was somewhat unique and 
romantia His right hand man on all occasions was a worthy 
mountaineer, who lived in the vicinity of his mansion, and 
whose principal business was to take care of the angler's boat^ 
and row him over the lake. For many years did this agreeable 
connection exist between Mr. Caldwell and his boatman, and, 
when their fishing days were over, was happily terminated by 
the deeding of a handsome &xm to the latter by his munificent 
employer. But we intended to describe one of Mr. Caldwell's 
excursions. 
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It is a July morning, and our venerable angler, with his boai<» 
man, has embarked in his feathery skiff. The lake is thirty- 
three miles long, and it is his intention to perform its entire cir- 
euit, thereby voyaging at least seventy miles. He purposes to be 
absent about a week, and having no less than half a dozen places 
on the lake shore where he can find a night's lodging, he id 
in no danger of being compelled to camp out. His little 
vessel is abundantly supplied with fishing tackle, as well as 
the substantials of life, and some of its liquid luxuries. He 
and Ga/re have parted company, and his heart is now wholly 
open to the influences of nature, and therefore buoyant as the 
boat which bears him over the translucent waters. The first 
day his luck is bad, and he tarries at a certain point for the 
purpose of witnessing the concluding scene of a deer hunt, and 
hearing the successful hunter expatiate upon his exploits and the 
quality of his hounds. On the second day the wind is from the 
south, and he secures no less than twienty of the finest basse in 
the lake. On the third day he also has good luck, but is greatly 
annoyed by thunder showers, and must content himself with one 
of the late magazines which he has brought along for such emer* 
gencies. The fifth and sixth days he has some good fishing, and 
spends them at Garfield's landing (for the reader must know 
that there is a tiny steamboat on Lsike George,) where he has 
an opportunity of meeting a brotherhood of anglers, who are 
baiting for the salmon trout ; and the seventh day he probably 
spends quietly at Lyman's Tavern, in the companionship of an 
intelligent landscape painter (spending the summer there,) arriv- 
ing at home on the following morning. 

As to our own experience in regard to basse fishing in Lake 
George, we remember one incident in particular which illustrates 
an interesting truth in natural history. We were on a trouting 
isxpedition, and happened to reach the lake early in June, before 
the basse were in season, and we were stopping with our friend 
Mr. Lyman, of Lyman's Point. The idea having occurred to us 
of spearing a few fish by torchlight^ we secured the services of 
an experienced fisherman, and, with a boat well supplied with 
fo^ pine, we launched ourselves on the quiet waters of the lake 
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about an hour after sundown. Basse were very abundant, and 
we succeeded in killing some half dozen of a large size. We 
^ound tliem exceedingly tame, and noticed, when we approached, 
that they were invariably alone, occupying the centre of a cir- 
cular and sandy place among the rocks and stones. We inquired 
the cause of this, and were told that the basse were casting their 
spawn, and that the circular places were the beds where the 
young were protectedi On hearing this, our conscience was 
somewhat troubled by what we had been doing, but we resolved 
to take one more fish and then go homa We now came to a large 
bed, around the edge of which we discovered a number of very 
small fish, and over the centre of the bed a very large and hand- 
some basse was hovering. We darted our spear, and only 
wounded the poor fish. Our companion then told us, that if we 
would go away for fifteen minutes, and then return to the same 
spot, we should have another chance at the same fish. We did 
so, and the prediction was realized. We threw the spear again^ 
and again fidled in killing our game, though we succeeded in nearly 
cutting the fish in two pieces. " You will have the creature yet ; 
let us go away again," said my companion. We did so, and lo 1 to 
our utter astonishment, we again ^w the fish, all mutilated and 
torn, still hovering over its tender ojBTspringl To relieve it of its 
pain, we darted the spear once more, and the basse lay in our boat 
quite dead; and we returned to our lodgings on that night a 
decidedly unhappy man. We felt, with the ancient wiamier, 
that we "had done a hellish deed,^* and most bitterly did we 
repent our folly. Ever since that time have we felt a desire to 
atone for our wickedness, and we trust that the shade of Izaak 
Walton will receive our humble confession as an atonement. 
The basse that we took on the night in question, owing to their 
being out of season, were not fit to eat, and we had not even the 
plea of palatable food to offer. The maternal affection of that 
black basse for its helpless offspring, which it protected even 
unto death, has ever seemed to us in strict keeping with the 
loveliness and holiness of universal nature. 

And now with regard to Lake Erie. We know not of a sin- 
gle prominent river emptying into this lake in which the black 
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basse is not found in considerable numbers. The spoit which 
they yield to the disciples of Walton at the eastern extremity of 
the lake, has been described by George W. Clinton, Esq., of 
Buffalo, in a series of piscatorial letters published in the journals 
of that city; and, as we would not inteifere with him while 
throwing the fly in his company on the . same stream, neither 
will we trespass upon that literary ground which he has so 
handsomely made his own. When, however, we hear the green 
waves of Lake Erie washing its western shores, we feel that we 
have a right to be heard, for in that region, when it was for the 
most part a lonely wilderness, did we £rst behold the light of 
this beautiful world. With the windings of the Sandusky, the 
Maumee, the Huron, and the Detroit rivers, we are quite familiar^ 
and we know that they all yield an abundance of black basse; 
but with the river Baisin, we are as well acquainted as a child 
could be with its mother's bosom. Upon this stream was the 
home of our boyhood, and at the bare mention of its name, un-> 
numbered recollections flit across the mind, which to our hearts 
are inexpressibly dear. 

Even when a mere boy we esteemed the black basse as a peer 
among his fellows, and never can we forget our first prize. We 
had seated ourself at the foot of an old sycamore, directly 
on the margin of the river Baisin, -and among its serpent-like 
roots we were fishing for a number of tiny rock basse that we 
bad chanced to discover there. We baited with a worm, and 
while doing our utmost to capture a two-ounce fish, we were 
suddenly frightened by the appearance of a black basse, which 
took our hook, and was soon dangling in the top a neighbouring 
bush. Our delight at this unexpected exploit was unbounded^ 
and, after botheriug our friends with an account of it until the 
night was far spent, we retired to bed, and in our dreams 
caught the same poor fish over and over again until morning. 
From that day to this, rivers and fish have haunted us like a 
passion. 

Like the trout, the black basse seems to be partial to the more 
romantic and poetical places in the rivers which they frequent. 
On the river Eaisin, for example, we used to enjoy the rarest of 
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Sport at an old and. partly dilapidated ndll-dam, wkidi wai^ 
Covered with mosfl, and at the foot of which were some of the 
nicest " deep holes** imaginable. Wherever the timbers of the 
dam formed a " loop-hole of retreat," there we were always sure 
of finding a basse. And we also remember an old mill, in whosq 
shadowy recesses, &r down among the foundation timbers, the 
basse delighted to congregate, and where we were wont to spend 
many of our Saturday afternoons ; but our favourite expeditions 
were those which occupied entire days, and led us along 
the banks of the Kaisin, in the vicinity of its mouth, and faj* 
'beyond the hearing of the mill-wheel or the clink of the 
blacksmith's anviL At such times, the discovery of old sunken 
logs was all that we cared for, for we knew that the basse 
delighted to spend the noontide hours in their shadow. And 
when we could borrow a canoe, and obtain a foothold on the 
extreme point of a wooded island, so as to angle in the deep 
dark holes, we seldom failed in realizing all the enjoyment 
that we anticipated. And, if we chanced to come across a party 
of fishermen drawing the seine, we were sure to forget our pro- 
mise to our parents to return home before sundown, and, &r too 
often for a good boy, did we remain with them even until 
the moon had taken her station in the sky. To count the fish 
thus captured, and to hear the strange adventures and exploits 
talked over by these fishermen, was indeed a delightful species 
of vagabondizing ; and we usually avoided a very severe scolding 
by returning home " with one of the largest basse ever caught 
in the river,** which we may have taken with the hook or pur- 
phased of the fishermen. But we are talking of the " times of 
jfche days of old," and as we remember that the glories of the 
{River Raisin, in regard to its scenery and its fish, are for ever 
departed, we hasten to other waters. 

In fancy we have now crossed the peninsula of Michigan, or 
rather compassed it by means of the splendid steamers which 
navigate the waters of Huron and Michigan, and we are now 
on the banks of the river St. Joseph. This is a small river, and 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful in the western world. 
It runs through an exceedingly fertile country, abounds in 
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luxuriant islands, is inyariably as clear as crystal, and in its 
course winding to an uncommon degree. It is navigable for 
small steamboats to the village of Niles, fifty miles fix)m 
its mouth, and for bateaux somewhere about fifty miles further 
towards its source. Early in the spring it abounds in the mor^ 
common varieties of fresh-water fish, but throughout the 
summer and autumn it yields the black basse in the greatest 
abundance. 

Our piscatorial experience upon the St. Joseph has not been 
very extensive, but we deem it worthy of a passing notice. We 
were on our way to the " Far West," and had been waylaid in the 
beautiful village of Niles by one of the fevers of the country. 
The physician who attended us was a genuine angler, and we 
believe that our speedy recovery was owing almost entirely to 
the capital fish stories with which he regaled us during that 
uncomfortable period. Be that as it may, one thing we very 
clearly remember, which is this : that we enjoyed for one after- 
noon, some of the most remarkable basse fishing in his company 
that we have ever experienced. It was in September, and we com- 
menced fishing at three o'clock. We baited with live minnows, 
fished with hand lines, and from a boat which was firmly an- 
chored at a bend of the river, and just above a long and very 
deep hole, two miles above the village of Niles. Our lines were 
upwards of a hundred feet long, and, as the current was very 
rapid, the pulling in of our minnows was performed with little 
trouble. The sun was shining brightly, and the only sounds 
which floated in the air were the singing of birds, the rustling 
of the forest leaves, and the gentle murmuring of the waters 
as they glided along the luxuriant banks of the stream. We 
fished a little more than two hours, but in that time we caught 
no less than ninety-two basse, a dozen of which weighed over 
five pounds, and the great majority not less than two pounds. Such 
remarkable luck had never been heard of before in that vicinity, 
and of course for several days thereafter the river was covered with 
boats; but, strange to say, nearly all the anglers returned home 
disappointed. On a subsequent occasion, the doctor and his 
patient made another trial at their fiivourite spot, but succeeded 
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in taking only a single fish, finom which drcumstance we came 
to the conclusion that we had actoallj cleared that portion of 
the river of its fishy inhabitants. 

Before quitting the St. Joseph, we ought to state that its 
beautiful tributaries, the Pipe Stone and the Paw-Paw, afford a 
superior quality of basse, and that no pleasanter fishing-ground 
can anywhere be found than at the mouth of the parent river 
itself With regard to the other principal rivers of western 
Michigan, we can only say that the Kalamazoo and the Grand 
river are not one whit behind the St. Joseph in iany of those 
charms which win the affections of the angler and the lover of 
nature. 

We come now to speak of the upper Mississippi, in whose 
translucent water, as before stated, ^e black basse is found in 
" numbers numberless." Not only do they aboimd in the river 
itself and its noble tributaries, but also in the lakes of the entire 
region. The only people who angle for them, however, are the 
travellers who occasionally penetrate into this beautifol wilder- 
ness of the North-west. Generally speaking the basse, as well as 
all other kinds of fish, are taken by the Indians with a wooden 
spear, and more to satisfy hunger than to enjoy the sport; The 
angler who would cast a fly above Fort Snelling must expect to 
spend his nights in an Indian lodge instead of a white-washed 
cottage, to repose upon a bear-skin instead of a bed (such as 
Walton loved) which " smells of lavender," and to hear the howl 
of the wolf instead of a " milk-maid's song." 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

ROCK FISHING. 

Of recreations, there is none 
So free as fishing is alone; 
Ail other pastimes do no less 
Than mind and body both possess: 
^[t hands alone my work can do. 
So I can fish and study too. 

LsAAK Walton. 

"We consider the rock-fish, or striped basse, one of the finest 
game fish to be found in American waters. From all that we can 
learn, it is peculiar to this country, and to particular sections, not 
being found fSarther north than Maine, nor farther south than the 
CaroUnas, where it is known as the rock-fish. It varies in 
weight fi:om six ounces to one hundred pounds; and though 
a native of the ocean, it spends a portion of every year in the 
fresh water rivers — ^yet it seems to be partial to the mouths of 
our larger estuaries. Our naturalists have pronounced it a member 
Gi the perch family, and doubtless with scientific propriety; 
but we have seen a basse that would outweigh at least four 
score of the largest perch found in the country, ihe rock is a 
thick-set and solid fish, having a strong bony mouth, and sharp 
teeth. In colour, it varies from a deep green on the back to a 
rich silvery hue on the belly, and its scales are large and of a 
metallic lustre. But the distinguishing feature of this fish 
consists in the striped appearance of its body. Running fix)m 
the head nearly to the tail, there are no less than eight regularly 
marked lines, which in the healthy fish are of a deep black. Its 
eyes are white, head rather long, and the under jaw protrudes 
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l)e7ond the upper one, somewhat after the maimer of the pike. 
The strength of the baftse is equal to that of the salmon, but 
in activity it is undoubtedly inferior. As an article of food, it 
is highly valued, and in all the Atlantic cities invariably com- 
mands a good price. 

The spawning time of this fish we have not positively ascer- 
tained, though we believe it to be in the spring Or early summer. 
The New York markets are supplied with them throughout the 
year, but it is imquestionably true that they are in their prime 
in the autumn. The smaller individuals freqaent the eddies of 
our rivers, while those of a larger growth deem to have a &ncy 
for the ree& along the coast. On the approach of winter, they 
do not strike for the deep water, but find a residence in the bays 
and still arms of .the sea^ where they remain until the following 
spring. They begin to take the hook in April, and, generally 
speaking, afford the angler any quantity of sport xmtil the 
middle of November. For the smaller fish at the North, the 
shrimp and minnow are the most successful baits; and for the 
larger individuab nothing can be better than the skin of an eel, 
neatly fastened upon a squid. The river fisherman requires a 
regular equipment of salmon tackle, while he who would capture 
the monsters of the ocean only needs a couple of stout Kirby 
hooks, a small sinker, a very long and heavy line, a gaff hook, 
and a surf boat. But those who capture the basse for lucrative 
purposes resort to the following more effectual methods — 
first by^ using set lines, and secondly by the employment of 
sill-nets and the seine. The sport of taking a twenty-pound 
basse in a convenient river is allied to that of capturing a salmon, 
but as the former is not a very skittish fish, the difficulties are 
not so great. As before intimated, all our Atlantic rivers, from 
' the Penobscot to the Savannah, are regularly visited by the 
basse ; but we are inclined to believe that they are found in the 
greatest abundance and perfection along the shores of Connecticut^ 
Bhode Island, Massachusetts, and Maine. At any rate, our own 
experience has been confined to this region; and though we 
remember with unfeigned pleasure our success in taking the 
larger varieties along the shores of Martha's Vineyard, at Mon* . 
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tank Point, and in the vicinity of Watch Hill, yet we are dia» 
posed to yield the palm to Black Island. This ont-of-the-way 
0pot of the green earth bel^^g3 to Ehode Island, comprises a 
whole county of that state, and lies about forty miles from the 
main ^ore. It is nine miles in length, and varies in width from 
three to four miles. It is quite hilly, with an occasional rocky 
shore, contains a number of salt-water ponds, and is covered with 
a scanty growth of trees and other vegetation. The male inha- 
Ibitants, numbering only a few himdred souls, are devoted 
exclusively to the fishing business, and they are as amiable and 
honest at heart, as they are rude and isolated in their manner 
pf life. Block Island sailors frequently find their way to the 
remotest quarters of the globe, though few who were bom upon 
the island ever become entirely weaned from its ocean-girt shores. 
The Block Island fishermen build their own smacks, and as these 
are about the only things they do manufacture, they have acquired 
remarkable skill in building swift vessels, which are also dis- 
tinguished for their strength and safety. 

The pleasantest time to kill basse at Block Island is in the 
month of October, and immediately afber a severe gale, for then 
it is that the larger fish seek a sheltering place between the ree& 
and the shore. And if the angler would be certain of success, he 
ought to be upon the water before sunrise, or at the break of 
day. He must have only one companion, a stalwart Block Is- 
lander, whose duty it shall be to steady the boat, as she dashes 
along upon the restless bosom of the ground swell, so that, with 
his legs carefrilly braced, he can throw his squid to a great 
distance, instead of being thrown himself into the sea. And if an 
occasional shark should stray into the vicinity of his boat, he 
must not suiier himself to be alarmed, for a single discharge 
fr*om the fisherman's pistol (which he usually carries for that 
purpose) will be sure to frighten the monster out of his way* 
Gulls without number, large and small, of a dark grey and a 
pure white, will be sure to fly screaming above his head, and 
their wild chorus will mingle well with the monotonous war of 
the waves as they sweep upon the shore. The fatigue attendant 
upon this mode of fishing is uncommonly great ; and if the anglea 
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should happen to strike a forty-pounder, he will be perfectly 
satisfied with that single prize; but if his luck should lie among 
the smaller varieties, he ought toibe content with about half a 
dozen specimens, weighing from ten to fifteen pounds, which 
would probably be the result of the morning's expedition. On 
returning to the shore, the angler will find himself in a most 
impatient mood for breakfast; but with a view of enhancing the 
anticipated enjoyment, he should first throw aside his clothes 
and make a number of plunges in the pure white sur^ which 
will cause him to feel as strong and supple as a leopard. 

We did think of commenting upon Blo(^ Island as a most 
fitting place to study the mighty ocean, for the waves which wash 
its shores come from the four quarters of the globe. It so hap- 
pens, however, that we have just been reading a passage in an 
admirable little volume entitled " TJie Otvl Creek Letters** (the 
author is a man after our own heart,) which was written at Block 
Island, and we are sure the passage in question would " take the 
wind out of any sail" that our pen might produce. The passage 
alluded to is as follows : — 

" Men speak of our 'mother the earth.' But I never could appre- 
ciate the metaphor. A hard mother is old Terra. She refuses us 
food, save when compelled by hard struggling with her, and then 
yields it reluctantly. She deceives us too often, and finally takes 
us, when worn and weary, only by the difficult digging of a grave. 

'* But the ocean is mother-like, singing songs to us continually, 
and telling a thousand legends to our baby ears. She casts up toys 
to us on eveiy shore, bright shells and pebbles. (What eke do 
we live for?) True^ maniac as she is, she sometimes raves madly 
and hurls her children from her arms, but see how instantly she 
dasps them again close, close to her heaving bosom, and how 
calmly and quietly they sleep there-— as she sings to them — ^nor 
wake again to sorrow." 

As to basse fishing in the vicinity of New York^ where scien- 
tific anglers are abundant, it afibrds us pleasure to give our 
readers the following account, written at our request by G. C. 
Scott, Esq., who is distinguished for his love and practical 
knowledge of the gentle art. 
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" The weather and the tide are in our fiivour, and the moon 
all right — for this planet, you must know, always gives the basse 
tai excellent appetite and great activity. Speaking of its in-* 
fluence upon the appetite of fish, reminds me that those in the 
waters near the ocean bite best when the moon is new; wlulst 
salt water fish which are up the creeks and near to fresh water, 
are killed in the greatest number during high tides, and imme- 
diately after a hard * nor'-easter,* when the wind has shifted to 
the north-west. You may prove these facts without going half 
a dozen miles from old Grotham, and I have always noticed that 
it is better fishing in *the Kijls ' and at the hedges of Newark Bay, 
as well as at those in the lower part of the bay of New York^ 
when the tide is high; while the fishing at King's Bridge and 
the mouth of Spitiug Devil is always best at exti*eme low tides. 

"As we are out after basse, suppose we ' make a day of it,' and 
first try the bridge at Haerlem Dam. Being an angler yourself, 
you know of course that much depends upon bait, and we will 
want to use the best. As it is the month of August, we will 
purchase a few shedder crabs in the market; and if we find 
shrimp necessary, we can procure enough of them at either of 
the fishing-grounds. During the spring, I use shad roes for basse 
bait ; but in summer, and imtil the first of October, I prefer 
shedder crabs; after that, I use shrimp and soft-shell clams. 
Some anglers prefer shrimp at all seasons, as it is well known 
that small basse are more generally taken with them; but for 
my part, give me shedder crabs enough, and I will agree to forego 
the use of all other kinds of bait for basse. Next, you may want 
to know how to rig your tackle. Where we are going to-day, 
you want nothing but a good basse rod, reel, and float, with a 
single gut leader, . to which you fasten a hook and attach it to 
the line one-third of its length from the hook. Use your float 
only when the tide runs slowly, for bottom fishing is the best for 
large fish, unless you troll for them when you use a squid and 
fish in the Bronx with regular trolling tackle, of sufficient strength 
to land a fish weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, for they 
are sometimes caught there of that weight, but generally from 
thirty to eighty pounds. 
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" Well, having axrived at King's Bridge, and as it is about ebb 
tide, we will first see what we can kill firom the east bridge. I 
like bridge fishing, for it is so fine to pay out line from ; and 
then in striking, a fish thirty yards o£E^ there is so much sport in 
playing him, and your being such a distance above the water, yon 
generally fasten him at the first bite. Beel off! reel off! you 
have struck him! There! give him play, but feel his weight and 
let him contend for every inch of line that you give him, or he 
will take the whole of it without exhausting himself and you 
will lose him. Keep him in slack water, and after playing him 
until you kill him, land him on the shore, for he is too heavy to 
risk your tackle in raising him to the bridge. And now, having 
fished out the last of the ebb and the turn, until the tide runs 
too fast to use a fioat, just step into this punt and we will anchor 
out near the edge of the current, by the first island below the 
mill, and fish in the current without the fioat, until the tide turns, 
when we will make for the mouth of the Spiting Devil, and fish 
fifty rods below it in the Hudson. 

" Now, my fiiend, this day's sport may be considered a feir 
criterion for these grounds. We have taken between twenty and 
thirty basse, but there is only one that weighs over five pounds, 
and their average weight will not vary much from half that. 
To-night we will troll in the Bronx, for if the sky be clear, the 
basse will bite sooner at a squid * by the light of the moon' than 
in the day-time; and there is very little use in stopping to try 
M'Gomb's dam, as the sport will not be first-rate there until the 
Croton acqueduct is finished and the coffer dam is torn away, 
so that the fish may have a clear run and unobstructed passage 
between the East and Hudson rivers. . It is supposed that this 
wiQ be effected next year, when M'Comb's dam will retrieve its 
lost honours, and furnish one of the best places for sport in this 
vicinity to those who prefer bridge fishing. 

" Having given you a taste of the sport on the waters bound* 
ing this island on the north and east, let us to-day festen our 
punt to the lower hedges of New York bay, and try the diffei^nce 
between 'bottom fishing,' and that 'with the float.' I will re- 
mark, in passings that it is better to anchor your punt about a 
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rod above the hedge and fish towards the hedge without a float, 
than to &sten your boat to the hedge, as commonly practised, 
and fish with a float; for you will notice that while you, in the 
old way, are continually reeling up and making casts, I am feel* 
ing for them with a moving bait towards the bottom, and as neax 
the hedge as I can venture without getting fast. And then when 
I strike, I am sure to fasten them as they turn from me for the 
shelter of the hedge. I can also better play my bait without 
the danger of too much slack. You will see also that I kill the 
largest fish. 

" Let us now up anchor and away for the Kills and to the reef 
opposite Port Bichmond. Here the fish are about as large as 
those at the hedges we just left. The tide is nearly fuU, and we 
will fish without the float until it is about to turn, when we will 
move over to the Jersey shore, about fifty rods below the month 
of Newark Bay. Here, as the tide is just in the turn, we can 
fish an hour of the ebb with floats, when it will be best to try 
bottom-fishing again. Well, if you are tired of killing young- 
lings, varying from one to three pounds, let us put the punt about 
and prepare for a beautiful row up to the third, fourth, and fifth 
hedges in Newark Bay — ^trying each one — and we may strike 
some fish that will try our tackle. Change your leader for a 
heavier one, and let go the anchor, for we a're three rods above 
the hedge. The water is quite slack, and we will try the float 
until the tide ^bbs a little more and the current becomes more 
rapid. There, sir, what think you of thati He feels heavy- 
see him spin! take care of your line or he'll get foul, as I cannot 
govern him, and it will be with great difficulty that I keep him 
out of the hedge. What a splendid leap ! Til see if I can turn him 
— ^here he comes — ^take the landing net — ^there! there, we have 
him, and I will bet the champagne that he weighs nearer twenty 
poimds than ten! 

" Thus, my friend, having shown you the principal grounds,^ 
and informed you of the bait and tackle to be used in killing 
basse in this vicinity, I hope that you will not be at loss for 
piscatorial sport when trying your skill in the waters of old 
Gotham." 
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It is now time that we should say something abont basse or 
rock fishing in the South. The only streams fiequented by tki» 
fish, of which we have any personal knowledge, are the Potomac 
and Koanoke, though we have heard many wonderful stories re- 
lated of the James Biver and the Great Fedee. In speaking of 
the Potomac we are sorely tempted to indite an episode upon the 
beautiM and magnificent sweeps which this rirer makes after it 
leaves the gorge of Harper's Ferry until it loses itself in Chesa- 
peake Bay, and also upon its historical associations, among which 
the genius of Washington reigns supreme — ^but it is our duty to 
forbear, for we should occupy too much time. ^ 

Unquestionably, the finest rock-ground on the Potomac is the 
place known as the Little Falls, about four ndles above George^ 
town. At this point the river is only fifty yards wide, and aa 
the water descends not more than about ten feet in running three 
hundred yards, the place might be more appropriately termed a 
Bchute than a falL The banks on either side are abrupt and 
picturesque; the bed of the stream is of solid rock, and below 
the rapids are a number of iaviting pools, where the water 
varies from forty to sixty feet in depth. The tides of the ocean 
reach no further up the Potomac than this spot, and though, the 
rock-fish are caught in considerable numbers at the Great Falls 
(which are ten miles farther up the river, and exceedingly 
romantic,) yet they seem to be partial to the Little Falls, where 
they are frequently found in very great numbers. They follow 
the shad and the herring in the spring, but afford an abundance 
of sport from the 1st of May until the 4th of July, though they 
are caught in certain portions of the Potomac through the year, 
but never above the Great Falls. The rock of this portion of 
the Potomac Vary in weight from two to eighteen or twenty 
pounds, and it is recorded of the anglers and business fishermen, 
that they jfrequently kill no less than five hundred fish in a single 
day. The favourite bait in this region is the belly part of the 
common herring, as well as the shiner and smelt; but it is fre- 
quently the case that a common yellow flannel fly will commit 
sad havoc among the striped beauties. A stout rod, a large 
red and a long line, are important requisites to the better enjoy- 
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ment of rock-fishing at this point; but as the good standing- 
places are few in number, many anglers resort to boat-fishing, 
which is here practised with pleasure and profit. Of the many 
scientific anglers who visit the Little Falls during the spring and 
summer, the more expert ones come fix>m Washjngtori ; and of 
one of these a story is related that he pnce killed no less than 
eighty handsome rock-fish in a single afternoon. Hp occupied a 
dangerous position upon two pointed rooks in the river (one foot 
upon each rock and elevated jsome five feet above the prater,) and 
fished in a pool that was son^e seventy feet down the stream, 
while the fish were landed by an expert servant stationed on the 
shore about thirty feet below the spot occupied by the angler. 
The gentleman alluded to is acknowledged to be the most success- 
ful angler in this region, and in an occasional conversation with 
him, we have obtained a goodly number of piscatorial anecdotes. 
One or two of them are as follows : — 

On one occasion, while playing a good-sized rock-fish, it un 
fortunately ran around a sharp rock, and by cutting the line made 
its escape, carrying off the angler's float, and a favourite fly. On 
the third day after this event a boy who was playing on the river 
about half a mile below the fells, happened to see a cork darting 
hither and thither across the surfiice of the water, and imme- 
diately went in pursuit of the life-like piecQ of wood. After 
many twistings and turnings and a long ro^Hr, he finally overtook 
it, and to his utter astonishment he landed in his boat a very 
handsome five pound basse. He recognized the fly as the one 
commonly employed by our angler, to whom the fly, the float, and 
the fish, were promptly delivered by the honest boy. 
Another and a similar incident was as follows : — 
Our angling friend had lost another float, by the obstinacy of 
a fisL About a week after the mishap a fisherman who had 
a " trot line" set across the river at Georgetown, for the pur- 
pose of taking cat-fish, saw a great splashing in the water 
near the middle of his line, and on hastening to the spot he had 
the pleasure of ptilling up a very handsome twelve pound basse. 
After faring sumptuously upon the fish, the fortimate individual 
took it into his head that the tackle belonged to the angler of the 

S 
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Mis, whereupon he delivered it to our friend, accompanied with 
a statement of the manner in which he made the discovery. The 
distance travelled hj that fish, with a hook in his mouth, was 
four miles, and it was by the merest accident that his leading 
string had b^bme entangled with the " trot line.** 

The anglinjor gibund at the Little Falls is annually rented by 
the proprietors toaooupleof men named JoePaLneand Jim Collins, 
who are the presiding geniuses of the place, and have been such 
for upwards of twenty years. They pay a rent of seventy dollars 
per annum, and as they receive from fifty cents to five dollars 
from every angler who visits them, and as they are occasionally 
troubled with as many as thirty individuals per day, it may 
readily be iinagined that their income is respectabla Some 
of Collins' friends allege that he has several thousand dollars 
stowed away in an old packet book^ which it is his intention to 
bequeath to a ^vourite nej^ew, he himself being a bachfilor. The 
reputation of Jim Collins in this section of country is very exten- 
sive, and that this should be the case is not at all strange, for he 
is a decided original He is about fifty years of age, measures 
six feet ^ve inches in height, and the ofi&hoots from the four 
prongs of his body number tw&niy-four instead of twenty, as in 
ordinary mortals; I mean by this, that his fingers and toes num- 
ber no less than twenty-'four. Notwithstanding this bountiful 
supply of appendages, Jim Collins has a great antipathy to use- 
frd labour, and is as averse to walking as any web-footed animal 
Fishing and sleeping are his two principal employments; and 
that he is a judge of good whisky, none of his acquaintance 
would have the hardihood to doubt. The taking of small fish 
he considers a business beneath his dignity, and the consequence 
is that his tackle consists of a miniature bed cord, with a hook 
and cedar pole to match, and his bait a whole herring. He com* 
monly fishes in a boat, and the dexterity with which he " Kavxd- 
hi/pi'' the fish upon his lap is truly astonishing. But if you would 
see Jim Collins in his glory, wait imtil about the middle of a 
June afternoon, after he has pocketed some fifree^ dollars, and 
he is sunning himself, with pipe in mouth, upon the rocks, 
absorbed m fishy corUemplatums, His appearance at such times 
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is allied to that of a mammoth crane^ watcliing (as he does his 
cockney brethren of the craft) the movements of a lot of half- 
fledged water birds. 

Daring the fishing season he is generally actively employed, 
but the remainder of his time he spends about the Little Falls, 
as if his presence were indispensable to the safe passage of the 
waters of the Potomac throu^ this narrow gorge. That Jyn 
Collins should have met with many queer mishaps, during a 
residence of twenty years on the Potomac, may be readily im- 
agined; but we believe the most unique adventure of which he 
has ever been the victim, happened on this wise. The substance 
of the story is as follows :— ^ 

Our hero is a great lover of ''sturgeon meat," and for many 
years past it has been a habit with him to £sh for that huge 
leather-mouthed monster, with a large cord and sharp grappling 
hooks, sinking them to the bottom with a heavy weight and then 
dragging them across the bed of the stream; his sense of touch 
being so exquisite, that he can always tell the instant that his 
hooks have struck the body of a sturgeon, and when this occurs 
it is almost certain that the fish becomes a victim to the cruel 
art. In practising this mode of fishing, Jim Collins invariably 
occupies a boat alone, which he first anchors in the stream. On 
one occasion he had been fishing in this manner for a long time 
without success, and for the want of something more exciting, he 
had resorted more fi^uently than usual to his junk bottle. In 
process of time, however, he found the ex»*cise of fishing decidedly 
a bore, but as he was determined not to give up the sport, and 
at the same time was determined to enjoy a quiet nap, he tied 
the cord to his right arm, and lounged over on his back for the 
purpose of taking a snooze. There was an unusual calmness in 
the air and upon the neighbouring hills, and even the few anglerv 
who were throwing the fly at the Fallfl^ did so in the laziest 
manner imaginable. While matters were in this condition, a 
sudden splash broke the surroimding stillness, which was imme- 
diately followed by a deafening shout, for it was discovered that 
a sturgeon had pulled poor ColHns out of his boat into the swifli 
stream, and he was in great danger of leading him off to the 
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residence of David Jones, At one moment the fisherman seemed 
to have the upper hand, for he pulled upon his rope, and swore 
loudly, sprawling abont the water like a huge devil fish ; but in 
another instant the feUow would suddenly disappear, and an occa- 
edonal bubble rising to the sur£sM3e of the stream was all the 
evidence that he was not quite drowned. This contest lasted 
for some fifteen minutes, and had not the sturgeon finally made 
his escape, Jim Collins would hare been no more. As it happened, 
however, he finally reached the shore, about two hundred yards 
below the Falls, and as he sat upon a rock, quite as near the river 
Styx as he was to the Potomac, he lavished some heavy curses 
upon the escaped sturgeon, and insisted upon it, that the best 
hooks that man ever made were now for ever lost. Years have 
elapsed since this occurrence took place, and when the ancient 
fisherman *'hath his will,** he recounts the story of this catas- 
trophe with as bnUiant a fire in his eye as that which distinguished 
the countenance of Coleridge's particular friend, the " Ancient 
Mariner." 

Before closing this essay, it is ^'right and proper" that we should 
allude to the beautiful scenery that the angler will enjoy in going 
to and returning from the Little Falls. The entire region, in 
&ct, known by the name of Cooney, and comprehending some 
fifteen miles of the Potomac, is particularly picturesque^ but is at 
the same time said to be the most barren and useless portion of 
Virginia In visiting the fiiUs you have to pass over a kind of 
wooded and rocky interval, and by an exceedingly rough road, 
which is annually submerged by the spring freshets. The water 
here sometimes rises to the height of fifty feet, and often makes 
a terrible display of its power; on one occasion the water came 
down the valley with such impetuosity that a certain wall com- 
posed of rocks six or eight feet square, and united together with 
iron, was removed to a distance of many rods from its original 
position. To the stranger who may visit the Little Falls, we 
would say, forget not on your return to Washington, the superb 
prospect which may be seen from the signal tree on the heights 
of Greorgetown. From that point the eye comprehends at one 
glance, the church spires and elegant residences of Qeorgetown, 
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the metropolis of the land, with its capitol and numerous public 
buildings, and the more remote city of Alexandria, with a reach 
of the magnificent Potomac, extending a distance of at least 
thirty miles. The best time to look upon this prospect, is at 
the sunset hour, when the only sounds that fill the air are the 
shrieking of swallows, and the faintly heard song of a lazy 
sailor far away upon the river, where perhaps a score of vessels 
are lying becalmed, while on the placid stream a retinue of crim- 
son clouds are clearly and beautifully reflected. Scenes of more 
perfect loveliness are seldom found in any iand. 
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PIKE FISHING. 



If ao be tbe angler catcb no fisb yet batb be a wbolesome walk to tbe brook- 
side, and pleasant sbade by tbe sweet silver streams.— Robeut Bubton. 

The Pike is a oommon fish in all the temperate, and some of 
the northern regions of the world; but in no country does he 
arrive at greater perfection than in the United States. Foir 
some unaccountable reason he is generally known in this countiy 
as the pickerel; and we would therefore intimate to our readers 
that our present discourse is to be of the legitimate pike. In 
England, he is known under the several names of pike, jack, 
pickerel, and luce. His body is elongated, and nearly of a uni- 
form depth from the head to the tail; the head is also elongated 
and resembles that of the duck; his mouth is very large and 
abundantly supplied with sharp teeth, and his scales are small 
and particularly adhesive; the colour of his back is a dark 
brown, sides a mottled green or yellow, and belly a silvery white. 
The reputation of this fish for amiability is far from being 
enviable, for he is called not only the shark of the fresh waters, 
but also the tyrant of the liquid plain. He is a cunning and 
savage creature, and for these reasons even the most humane of 
fishermen are seldom troubled with conscientious scruples when 
they succeed in making him a captiva Pliny and Sir Francis 
Bacon both considered the pike to be the longest lived of any 
fresh water fish, and Gesner mentions a pike which he thought 
to be two hundred years old. Of these ancient fellows, Walton 
remarks, that they have more in them of state than goodness, 
the middle-sized individuals being considered the best eating. 
The prominent peculiarity of this fish is his voraciousness. 
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Bdward Jesse relates that five large pike once devotired about eight 
hundred gudgeons in the course of three weeks. He swallows every 
animal he can subdue, and is so much of a cannibal 1iha,t he will 
devour his own kind full as soon as a common* mqinow. Young 
ducks and even kittens have b^u found in his stomadi, and it 
is. said that he often oonte^ids with Mie otter- for ihis prey. 
Gesner relates that a pike pnoe attacked a mtde while it 
was drinking on the margin of a pond, ,and his teeth, iiaying 
become fastened in the snout .^f the astonished beast, ;he was 
safely landed on j^]ie shor^. Jam^s Wilson o^ice k^led £i pike 
weighing seven pounds, in whos^ stomach was found pother 
pike weighing over a pound, and in .the moutb of the youthful 
fish was yet discovered a respectably perch. Even ui^ while 
^ wading in a pond, hav0 been attack^ by this fresh-vate? wolf. 
He is so much of an exterminator, that wh^n placed in a small 
lake with other fish, it^ is not long before he ^becomes 1^ master 
of -all he surveys," having depopulated his watery .world of 
every species but his own. T^ie following atoiy, iHusi^^ting the 
savage propensity of this fish, is related by J. V. 0. ^mith. A 
gentlemtpi was angling for pike, and having captured .one, subse- 
quently met a shepherd a^nd his dog, and pr^fented the former 
with his prize. • While engaged in clearing his tackle, the dog 
seated himself unsuspectingly in i^e immediate vicinity of the 
pike, and as fate would have it, his tail was ferociously snapped 
at by the gasping fish. The dog was of co^se much temfied, 
ran in every direction to free himself, and at last plunged into 
the stream. The haigr had become so entangled in the fish's 
teeth, however, that it could not release its hold. ,The dog again 
sought the land, and njiade for his master's cottage, where .he 
was finally freed from his unwillii^ persecutpr; but notwith- 
standing the imnatural adventure of the fish, he actually 
sunk his teeth into the stick which .was used to force open 
his jaws. 

The pike of this country does not differ essentially from the 
pike of Europe. His food usually consists of fish and frogs, 
though he is far from being particular in this matter. He 
loves a stUl, shady water, in river or pond, and usually lies in 
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the vicinity of flags, bulrushes, and water-lilies, though he often, 
shoots out in))o .-the clear stream, and on such occasions fre- 
quently affords the . riflemen good sport. In summer he is 
taken at the. top and in the middle, but in winter at the bottom. 
TTia time for spawning is March, and he is in season about eight 
months in .the year. In speaking of the size of this fish, the 
anglers of Europe have recorded some marvellous stories, of 
which we know nothing, and care less. In this country they 
vary from two to four feet in length, and in weight from two 
to forty pounds ; when weighing less than two pounds, he is called 
a jack. As an article of food he seems to be in good repute; but 
since we once found a large water-snake in the stomach of a monster 
fish, we have never touched him when upon the table. He suits 
not our palate, but .as an object of sport we esteem him highly, 
and can never mention his name without a thrill of pleasure. 

In this place we desire to record our opinion against the idea 
that the pike and maskalunge are one and the same fish. For 
many years we entertained the opinion that there was no differ- 
ence betw^n them, only that the latter was merely an overgrown 
pike. Wq have more recently had many opportunities of com- 
parii]^ the two species together, and we know that to the careM 
and sdentific observer, there is a marked difference. The head 
of a maskahinge is the smallest; he is the stoutest fish, is more 
silvery in colour, grows to a much larger size, and is with 
difficulty tempted to h6ed the lures of the angler. They are so 
precisely similar in their general habits, however, that they 
must be conddered as belonging to the pike £ajnily. They are 
possibly the independent, eccentric, and self-satisfied nabobs 
of the race to which they belotig; always managing to keep the 
world ignorant of their true character, until after their days are 
numbered. 

We will now mention olie or two additional traits, which we 
had nearly forgotten. The first is, that the pike is as distin- 
guished for his abstinence as ioi his "^oradty. During the 
summer months, his digestive organs seem to be somewhat 
torpid, and this is the time that he is out of season. During 
this period he is particularly listless in his movements, spending 
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nearly all the sunny hours basking near the sur£9kce of the water; 
and as this is the period when the smaller fry are usually com-* 
mendng their active existence, we cannot but distinguish in this 
arrangement of nature the wisdom of Providence. Another 
habit peculiar to this fish is as follows :— During the autumn, 
he spends the day-time in deep water, and the night in the shal- 
lowest water he can find along the shores of river or lake. We 
have frequently seen them so very near the dry land as to dis- 
play their fins. What their object can be in thus spending 
the dark hours; it is hard to determine: is it to enjoy the 
warmer temperature of the shallow water, or for the purpose of 
watching and bapturing any small land a-niTnala that may come 
to the water to satisfy their thirst ? We have heard it alleged 
that they seek the shore for the purpose of spawning, but it is 
an established fact that they cast their spawn in the spring; and, 
besides, the months during which they seek the shore as above 
stated, are idie very ones in which they are in the best condition, 
and afford the angler the finest sport. Autumn is the time, 
too, when they are mo^ frequently and more easily taken with 
the spear, than during any other s^si£K)n. And as to this spear- 
ing business; generally speaking; we consider it an abominable 
practice; but in the ^tse of the savage and obstinate pike, it 
ought to be' countenanced even by the legitimate angler. 

We have angled for pike in nearly aU the waters of this 
country where they abound. The immense quantity of book 
lore that we have read respecting the character of pike tackle, 
has always seemed to us an intelligent species of nonsense—a 
kind of literature originally invented by tackle manufacturers. 
Our own equipment for pike fishing we consider first-rate, and 
yet it consists only of a heavy rod and reel, a stout linen line, a 
brass snell, a sharp Kirby hook, and a landing-net Por bait 
we prefer a live minnow, though a small shiner, or the belly of a 
yellow perch, is nearly as sure to attract notice. We have 
taken a pike with a gaudy fly, and also with an artificial minnow, 
but you cannot depend upon these allurements. Sinkers we 
seldom use, and the fisishionable thing called a float we utterly 
abominate. We have fished for pike in almost eveiy mannei^ 
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but our favourite method has ever been from an anchored boat^ 
when our only companion was a personal friend, and a lover of 
the written and unwritten poetry of nature. This is the most 
quiet and contemplative i^ethod, and unquestionably one of the 
most sucoessfrd ones ; for though the pike ia not easily frightened, 
it takes but a single splash of an oar when trolling, to set 
him a-thinking, which is quite as unfortunate for the angler's 
success as if he were actually alarmed. Another advantage is^ 
that while swinging to fSL anchor you ^y fish at the bottom, 
if you pleas9^ or try the stationary trolling £uihion. To 
make our meaning understood, we would add, that an expert 
angler can throw his hook in any directiofi from his l|^t, to the 
distance of at least a hundred feet, and in pulling it in, ,he 
secures all the advantages that result from the common mode of 
trolling. The pike is a ]6sh which calls forth a deal of patience, 
and must be humoured; for he will sometrmes scorn the hand- 
somest bait, apparently out of mere spite; but the surest time 
to take him is when ther^ is a cloudy sky and a southerly breeza 
live fish are the best bait, as we -have before remarked, though 
the leg of a frog is good, and in winter a piece of pork, but 
nothing can be better than a ^liner or a little perch; and it 
might here be remarked, that as the pike is an epicure in the 
manner of his eating, it is invariably a good plan to let him have 
his own time, after h^ has seized the bait. As to torchlight 
fishing for pike, though unquestionably out of the pale of the 
regular angler's sporting, it is attended with much that we must 
deem poetical and interesting. Who can do\ibt this proposition 
when we consider the picturesque effect of a boat and lighted 
torch, gliding along the wild scores of a lake, on a stiU, dark 
night, with one figure noiselessly plying an oar, and the animated 
attitude of another relieved against the fire-light, and looking 
into the water like Orpheus into hell 2 And remember, too, the 
thousand inhabitants of the liquid element that we see, and 
almost fancy to be endowed with human sympathies. What 
a pleasure to behold the various finny tribes amid their 
own chosen haunts, leading, as Leigh Hunt has exquisitely 
written, 
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" A cold, sweet, silyer life, wrapped in romid waTefl> 
Quickened with touches of transporting fear I " 

In some of the Northern States^ fishing for pike with set lines 
through the ice, is practised to a great extent. The lines are 
commonly attached to a figure four, by which the fisherman 
is informed that he has a bite, and if he has many lines out, and 
the fish are in a humour to be captured, this mode of fishing is 
really very exciting. ]BspeciaIly so, if the ice is smooth, and the 
fisherman can attend to his hooks, with a pair of sharp skates 
attached to his feet. 

Another mode for catching pike in the winter, and which we 
have seen practised in the lakes and rivers of Michigan, is as 
follows. You cut a large hole in the ice, over which you erect a 
tent or small portable house ; and after taking a seat therein, you 
let down a bait for the purpose of alluring the fisli, and as they 
follow the hook, even to your feet, you pick them out with a 
sharp spear. 

But it is time that we should change the tone of our discourse, 
and mention the favourite waters of the American pike. The 
largest we have ever seen were taken in the upper Mississippi, 
and on the St. Joseph and Boisin rivers of Michigan^ where 
they are very abundant. They are also found in nearly all the 
streams emptying into Lakes Michigan, Erie, and Ontario; — 
also, in the Ohio and its tributaries. We have heard of them 
in the upper St. Lawrence, and know them to abound in Lake 
Champlain, and in a laige proportion of the lakes and rivers ot 
New England. A very pretty lady once told us that she had 
seen a pike taken firom Lake Champlain, which was as long as 
the sofa upon which we were seated together, and conversing 
upon the gentle art of fishing, and the tender one of love. Pike 
fishing with the hook we have not practised to a very great ex- 
tent. Our angling experience has been chiefiy confined to the 
smaller lakes of Connecticut, particularly those in the vicinity 
of Norwich. Our favourite resorb has been Gardner's Lake, 
whose shores are surrounded with pleasant wood-crowned hills, 
teeming with partridge and wood-cock, and the Sabbath stillness 
which usually reigns about it is seldom broken, save by thet 
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dipping oar, or the laugh of the light-hearted fishermaix. Dearly 
.indeed do we cherish the memory of the pleasant days spent 
upon this picturesque lake ; and we hope it may never be used 
for any other purpose than to mirror the glories of heaven, and 
never be visited by any but genuine sportsmen and true-hearted 
lovers of nature. Preston Lake is another beautiful sheet of 
water near Norwich, which reminds us of a night adventure. A 
couple of us had visited it for the purpose of taking pike by 
torchlight, having brought our spears and dry-pine all the way 
from Norwich in a one-horse wagon. It was a cold but still 
autumnal night, and as we tied our horse to a tree in an open, 
field, we had every reason to anticipate a ** glorious time." So 
fe,r as the fish were concerned, we enjoyed fine sport, for wo 
caught about a dozen pike, Vaxying from one to four pounds in 
weight J but the miseries we subsequently endured were posi- 
tively intolerable. We had much difficulty in making our 
boat seaworthy, and, in our impatience to reach the fish- 
ing grounds, we misplaced our brandy bottle in the tall 
grass, and were therefore deprived of its warming companion- 
ship. About midnight, a heavy fog began to rise, which not 
only prevented us from distinguishing a pike from a log of wood, 
but caused us to become frequently entangled in the top of a 
dry tree, lying on the water. Our next step, therefore, was to go 
home, but then came the trouble of finding oUr " desired haven." 
This we did happen to find, for a wonder, and having gathered 
up our plimder, started on our course over the frosty grass after 
our vehicle and horsa We foimd them, but it was in a most 
melancholy plight indeed. like a couple of large fools, we had 
omitted to release the horse from the wagon, as we should have 
done, and the consequence was that he had released himself, by 
breaking the fills and tearing off the haimess, and we discovered 
him quietly feeding a few paces from the tree to which we had 
fastened him. What next to do we could not in our utter 
despair possibly determine; but after a long consultation, we 
both concluded to mount the miserable horse, and with our fish 
in hand we actually started upon our miserable journey home. 
Our fish were so heavy, that we were compelled at the end of 
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tlie first mile to tlirow them away, and as the day was breaking, 
we entered the silent streets of Norwich, pondering upon the 
pleasures of pike fishing by torchlight, and solemnly counting 
the cost of our nocturnal expedition. 

But the most successful pike fishing we ever enjoyed was at 
Crow Wing, on the upper Mississippi. We were spending a 
few days with an isolated Indian trader of the wilderness, around 
whose cabin were encamped about three homdred Chippewa In- 
dians. Seldom was it that we allowed a night to pass away 
without trying our luck with the spear, and as a dozen canoes 
were often engaged in the same sport, the bosom of the river 
presented a most romantic and beautiful appearance. Each 
canoe usually contained two or three individuals, and our torches, 
which were made of dried birch bark, threw such a flood of light 
upon the translucent water, that we could see every object in the 
bed of the river with the utmost distinctness. Beautiful indeed 
were those fishing scenes, and when the canoes had floated down 
the river for a mile or two, the homeward-bound races that fol- 
lowed between ^he shouting Indians, were exciting in the ex- 
treme. And what adde^ to (mr enjoyment of this sporting, was 
the idea that to grasp the hand of a white man (besides that of 
our host), we should have to travel one hundred miles through 
a pathless wilderness. We seldom took any note of time, and 
sometimes were throwing the spear even when the day was 
breaking. The largest fish that we saw taken at Crow Wing 
weighed upwards of forty pounds, and we have known five 
spearmen to take seventy pike and muskalonge in a single 
night. 

But we must curtail our pike stories, for we purpose to ap- 
pend to our remarks a few interesting observations upon that 
and a kindred fish, which have been kindly furnished to us by an 
accomplished scholar, a genuine angler, and a valued friend, 
John K Bartlett, Esq. 

The pike bears the same relation to the finny tribes that the 
hyena and jackal do to animals, the vulture to birds, or the 
spider to insects — one of the most voracious of fishes. He feeds 
alike on the living or dead; and even those of his own brethren 
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wliich ai'e protected by nature against the attacks of other fb^ 
find no protection against him. It is remarkable in the economy 
of animab, that while nature provides her weaker and smaller 
creatures with the means of defence against the stronger ones, 
she has, at the same time, furnished some of the latter with 
weapons, apparently for the very purpose of overcoming the 
feeble, however well they may be guarded. Thus, the pike, with 
its immense jaws, armed with innumerable teeth, is able to seize 
and crush every kind of fisL Its own kind do not escape, few: 
instances are frequent when a pike. of three or four pounds is 
found in the stomach of one of twelte or fifteen pounds weight. 

It is interesting to notice the habits of the pike, which an 
angler may easily do in' still, dear water. They have been charac- 
terized as a solitary, melancholy, and bold fish. Never are they 
found in schools^ or even in pairs, as most other fish are, nor are 
they often seen in open water, where other fish would discover 
them, and avoid their grasp. When in open water, they lie 
very near the bottom, quite motionless, appearing like a sunken 
stick. Their usual and favourite place of resort is among the 
tall weeds, where they cannot be seen. JBEere they lie, as it wer^ 
in ambush, waiting the approach of some innocent, im^ispecting 
fish, when they dart forth with a swiftness which none, of the 
finny tribe can attain^ seize tbeir harmless victim, and slowly 
bear it away to some secluded spot. Here they crush their 
prey with their immense jaws, and leisurely force it iuto their 
capacious stomachs. Often, when angling for the pike with a 
live perch, from a wharf so £ur raised above the water that I 
could see every object for twenty feet on either side, a pike has 
so suddenly darted from a cluster of weeds, beyond the range of 
my vision^ that the first intimation I had of his presence was^ 
that he had seized my bait. 

On one occasion, when angliog in the St. Lawrence, where 
pike are very abimdant, I put a minnow on my hook, and threw 
my line towards a mass of weeds, in the hope of tempting a perch 
to take it. Not many minutes had elapsed before my silveiy 
minnow had tempted the appetite of one, which soon conveyed 
him to his maw. Knowing that my game was sure^ I let him 
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play about, first allowing him to run to the extent of my line^ 
and then drawing him towards me, when, on a sudden, a pike 
shot &om his hiding-place and seized my perch. I was obliged 
to let the fellow have his own way, and give him all the time he 
wanted to swallow the perch, when, with a good deal of difficulty, 
I succeeded in disabling him, and towed him in triumph to the 
shore. The perch weighed a poutid and a half; the pike ien 
pounds. 

The long and slender form df the pike, tapering towards the 
head and tail, enables him to move with great rapidity through 
the water, while his smooth and finless badk facilitates his move- 
ments through the weeds or marine plants. Thus haa nature 
provided this fish with a fbtm adapted to its habits, and with 
large and well-armed jaws, to give it a pi^e^minence among the 
finny tribes which inhabit the same w'aters. I have often 
thought why so great an enemy, so great a devourer of his race, 
should be plad^ among them, favoured by so many advantages. 
May it not, nay, must it not be for some wise purpose) It is 
known how veiy prolific fishes are, and unless some way was 
provided to lessen the number, our inland waters could not con- 
tain the vast numbers which a few years would produce. Most 
fish live on each other, others on decomposing substances floating 
about It is not always the largest that prey on each other, for 
the sturgeon is one of the largest fresh-water fish, and he sub- 
sists on decomposing matter or minute fish. A few pi^ placed 
in a lake, would very effectually prevent an over-population. 
May it not, then, be so ordered, that the inhabitants of the seas, 
which are not so favoured as those who dwell on the earth's 
surface, and who have a great variety of food to supply their 
wants, may have the means of providing their own sustenance 
by an immense increase of their own species? 

Blaine observes that " the abstinence of the pike and jack is 
no less singular than their voracity; during the summer months 
their digestive faculties are somewhat torpid, which appears a 
remarkable peculiarity in pike economy, seeing it must be in 
inverse ratio to the wants of the fish, for they must be at this 
time in a state of emaciation firom the effects of spawning. 
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During the summer tKey are listless, and affect the surfaxse of 
the water, where in warm sunny weather they seem to bask in a 
sleepy state for hours together. It is not a little remarkable, 
that smaller fish appear to be aware when this abstinent state of 
their foe is upon him ; for they who at other times are evidently- 
impressed with an instinctive dread of his presence, are now 
swimming around him with total unconcern. At these periods, 
no baits, however tempting, can allure him ; but on the contrary, 
he retreats from everything of the kind. Windy weather is 
alone capable of exciting his dormant powers. This inaptitude 
to receive food with the usual keenness, continues from the time 
they spawn, until the time of tiieir recovery from the effects 
of it." 

The peculiarity above noticed does not entirely apply to the 
pike of the Northern States, and particularly of the great lakes 
and rivers whose waters are not so sensibly affected by the heat 
of summer as shallow water is. In the smaller streams he lies 
in the listless state described by Mr. Blaine, but when he can. 
reach the deep water he always does so. 

Pike are found in all the lakes and inland waters of the 
iNTorthem and Middle States of the Union. In the great lakes 
they grow to an enormous size. No fish is better known 
throughout Europe and the northern parts of Asia. In colder 
climes he attains the largest size, and is said by Walkenburg to 
disappea^r in geographical distribution with the fir. In our 
waters they are taken of all sizes, from four or five pounds to 
fifty or sixty. Their haunts are generally among the weeds or 
marine plants near the shore, or in deep bays where the water is 
not made rough by winds, and in all parts of rivers. They are 
rarely found on rocky bottoms or bars. A high wind and rough 
sea often drives them from their weedy haunts into deeper 
water. I have noticed this particularly on Lake Ontario. From 
wharves where basse are only taken on ordinary occasions, pike 
will bite with avidity when a severe gale is blowing, and the 
water is in a disturbed state. 

This fish, according to Donovan, attains a larger size in a shorter 
time, in proportion to most others. In the course of the first 
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year it grows eight or ten inclies ; the second, twelve or fourteen ; 
the third, eighteen or twenty inches. Some pike were turned 
into a pond in England, the largest of which weighed two and a 
half pounds. Four years after, the water was let off, when one 
pike of nineteen pounds, and others of from eleven to fifteen^ 
were found. Mr. Jesse, in his Gleanings of Natural Histoiy, re- 
lates certain experiments by which he shows that the growth of 
pike is about four pounds a year, which corresponds with the 
growth of those before stated. 

The various books on sporting give numerous instances of pike 
weighing from thirty to forty pounds, taken in England, though 
an instance is mentioned in Dodsley's Register for 1765, of an 
enormous pike weighing 170 pounds, which was taken from a 
pool near Newport, England, which had not been £ahed in for 
ages. In. Ireland and Scotland, they are found larger than 
in England. In the Shannon and Lough Oorrib, they have been 
foomd from seventy to ninety-two pounds in weight. At Broad- 
ford, near Limerick, one was taken weighing ninety-six pounds. 
Another was caught by trolling in Loch Pentluliche, of fifty 
pounds; and another in Loch Spey, that weighed 146 pounds. 
But these are small in comparison with a pike, which is stated 
by Gesner (and fi^m him quoted by most writers on fish) to have 
been taken in a pool near the capital of Sweden, in the year 1497> 
which was fifteen feet in length, and weighed 350 pounds. Un- 
der the skin of this enormous fish was discovered a ring of Cyprus 
brass, having a Greek inscription round the rim, which was inter- 
preted by Dalburgus, Bishop of Worms, to signify : " I am the 
fish first .of all placed in this pond, by the hands of Frederic the 
Second, on the 5th of October, in the year of grace 1230 ;" which 
would make its age 267 years. The ring about his neck was 
made with springs, so as to enlarge as the fish grew. His 
skeleton was for a long time preserved at Manheim. 

During the past summer which I spent on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, I had frequently tried the spool trolling, and always 
with success. Sometimes I would use two lines, one 70 the other 
120 feet in length. On the longer one I had the best success^ 
and my bait would be seized three times, when on the shorter 

T 
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one it would be bat once; it being farther from the boat, the 
movements of which through the water, and the noise of the oars, 
drove the fish off. From experience I am satisfied that long 
trolling lines are the best. Basse will seize a fly or spoon at a 
few feet distance, but a pike will not. I have tried the experi- 
ment, when trolling for pike, to attach to one hook a bait of pork 
and red flannel, a very common bait, and to the other a brass 
spoon. The latter was invariably seized first, for the only rear 
son, I suppose, that it made more show in the water. Neither 
resembled a fish, fly, or any living creature, but curiosity or 
hunger attracted the fish to the strange bait gliding through the 
water, which they seized, paying with tiieir lives the penalty 
for so doing. 

There is a large fish of the pike species commonly called the 
muskalonge or maskalunge before spoken of, of what specific 
character is not well understood by naturalists. Their habits 
and their haunts are the same as those of the pike, and they attain 
a larger size than any fish of our inland waters. I have seen 
them carried by two men of ordinary height, with a pole run- 
ning through the gills and supported on the shoulders of Hlq 
men. In this position the tail of the fish dragged on the ground. 
Forty or fifty pounds is not an unusual weight for them, and 
instances are known when much larger ones have been caught. 
Muskalonge are generally taken in seines, seldom with the hook. 
Their size is so large that the ordinary baits of anglers would be 
no temptation to them. In the several opportunities which I 
have had to examine the stomachs of these fish, I have invariably 
found within them fish of very large size, such as no angler would 
ever think of putting on his line. The largest perch I ever saw, 
about fifteen inches in length, was taken from the paunch of a 
muskalonge, and I have often seen catfish, perch, and other fish 
weighing from one to two pounds, taken from them; but in no 
instance small fish ; and hence anglers have not taken them, as 
few would angle with live bait of that size, where there are no 
fish but these which would take it. 

The most exciting sport I ever had on the St. Lawrence, or 
any where else, was capturing a muskalonge. It was a regular 
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ba^itle, such only as salmon anglers esjoj when they hook a 
twentj-pounder. As the method wa9 very different, I will state 
the particulars. 

A Mend and myself took a small skiff, with one trolling linei 
intending to take turns at the oars; and proceeded at once to a 
favourite spot among the " Thousand Islands.'" 

I held the trolling line with a spoon hook attached, while my 
companion pulled the oars. We sailed among the secluded places, 
wherever weeds were seen below the sur&oe of the water, and 
were rewarded with good sport by taking several £ne pike, weigh- 
ing &om six to fifteen pounds, which we managed to secure with 
ease, save the laigest, which gave us some trouble. We then 
thought we would try deeper water, in the hope of tempting 
larger fisL A few windings among the clusters of small islands 
brought us to the channel of the river, when I directed my com- 
panion to increase the speed of our skiff, determined that the 
curiosity of no fish should be satisfied, without first tasting my 
gilded spoon. We pulled for half a mile, when the river wound 
suddenly roimd an island, which presented a bold shore, from the 
rushing of the river's current. The tall forest-trees extended to 
the very brink of the river, over which they hung, throwing a 
deep shadow on the water. This quiet spot looked as though it 
might be an attractive one for some solitary fish, and we accord- 
ingly took a sweep around the foot of the island. Scarcely had 
we entered the deep shade spoken oi^ when I felt a tug at my 
line, which was so strong that I supposed my hook had come in 
contact with a floating log or fallen tree. My companion backed 
water with his oars to relieve my hook, when another violent pull 
at my line convinced me that it was no log, but some living 
creature of great weight. My line was already out its full length 
of 150 feet ; no alternative was therefore left but to give my fish 
more line by rowing after him. 

This we did for a few minutes, when I began to pidl in the 
slack of my line, some fifty feet or more, when I felt my fish. 
The check was no sooner felt by him than he started forward 
with a velocity scarcely conceivable in the water, bringing my 
line taut, and the next moment our skiff was moving off stem 
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foremost towards the river's cliaimeL We soon perceived thai 
our fish had tnmed his head up stream, and as the water was deep, 
there was no danger of his coming in contact with weeds or pro- 
trading rocks. We therefore allowed him to tow ns for about 
five minutes, when he stopped. Then quickly backing water 
with our oars, and taking in our line, we carefully laid it over 
the skiffs side, until we had appiroached within twenty feet of 
our fish. I then gave him another check, which probably turn- 
ed his head, for he again darted off in a contrary direction down 
stream. We pulled our skiff in the same direction as &st as 
possible to give the fish a good run before checking him again, 
but he soon had the line out its fiill length, and was again towing 
our skiff after him with more rapidity than before. This did not 
last long, however, for I then took the line and hauled towards 
him to lessen our distance. He made another slap, when I 
mandged to keep my line taut, and with our oars moved towards 
him. Our victim now lay on the surface of the water with his 
belly upward, apparently exhausted, when we found him to be a 
muskalonge, between five and eight feet in length. We had no 
sooner got him alongside than he gave a slap with his tail and 
again darted off the whole length of the Hue, taking us once more 
in tow. His run was now short, and it was evident he was get- 
ting tired of the business. Again the line slacked, and we drew 
the skiff up to the spot where he lay turned up on his back. 

He now seemed so £9ir gone that I thought we might draw him 
into our skif^ so I reached out my gaff and hooked him under the 
jaw, while my companion passed his oar under him. In this way 
we contrived to raise him over the gunwale of the skiff, when he 
slid to its bottom. I then placed my foot at the back of his head 
to hold him down, in order to disengage my hook, which passed 
through his upper jaw. No sooner, had I attempted this than he 
began to fiap about, compelling us to give him room to avoid his 
immense jaws. Every moment seemed to increase his strength, 
when my companion seized an oar in order to despatch him, while 
I took Out my knife for the same purpose. The first blow with 
the oar had only the effect to awaken our fish, which, taking 
another and more powerful somerset, threw himself over the gun- 
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wale of onr ski^ which was but a &w inch^ above the water, 
and with a plunge diBappea^red in the deep water at; our sade. 
We had scarcely reooTered from our snrprise, whea I found mj 
line drawn out again to its full length, saye a few tangles and 
twists, which had got into it in the struggle between us and our 
fish. We determined to trifle no longer with the fellow, with 
our small skifl^ but to make for the shore and there land him« 
A small island a short distance from us, seemed to present a con-r 
venient place, and here without further ceremony we pulled, tow- 
ing our fish after us. I leaped into the water about ten feet fi:t)m 
the shore, and tugged away at my victim, who floated Hke a log 
upon the water, whilie my companion stood by with an oar to 
make the capture more sure this time. In this way we landed 
him in safety just one hour and a quarter after he was first hooked. 
This muskalonge weighed forty-nine pounds, and had withm him 
a pike of three pounds weight, a chub, partially decomposed, of four 
pounds, and a perch of one and a half pounds, which appeared to 
have been but recently swallowed; yet this fish's appetite was 
not satisfied, and he lost his life in grasping at a glittering baubla 
Any person who has ever killed a pike of ten pounds or up- 
wards, can readily imagine the strength of one five times its 
weight. 

The great strength of these fish was shown in a sporting ad- 
venture which happened to a friend of mine when out a few 
evenings since, spearing by torchlight. The person alluded to 
had never before tried his hand with the spear, although he was 
a skilful angler. On this occasion he had killed several fish, 
which he secured without trouble. He was then in about six or 
eight feet of water, when he discovered a large fish, either a veiy 
large pike or muskalonge. He planted himself with one foot 
below the flaming torch, the other a little behind, when he 
plunged his spear into the huge fish that lay so quietly before 
him; but whether he was so deceived in the depth of the water, 
or whether he had not braced himself properly in the boat, is not 
known, at any rate he struck the fish, which darted off' like 
lightning, taking the spear with him, as well as him who threw 
it. For the gentleman, probably deceived by the depth of the 
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water, had reached forward too hx and thereby lost his balanoa 
So over he went head foremost, holding on to the spear. But he 
was satisfied without following the fish fiirther, which escaped with 
the long spear, neither of which could be again seen. The gentle- 
man made the best of his way into the skiC Two days after a 
large muskalonge floated ashore several miles below the spot where 
the event took plaoe^ with the spear still clinging to him, jnat 
before the dorsal fin. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FISHING IN GENERAL. 

''We haye, indeed, often thought that angling alone offers to man the de- 
gree of half-business, half-idleness which the fair sex find in their needle-work 
or knitting, which, employing the hands, leaves the mind at liberty, and occu-> 
pying the attention, so far as is necessary to remoye the painful sense of a 
vacuity, yet yields room for contemplation, whether upon things heavenly or 
earthly, cheerful or melancholy."— Sm Walteb Scott. 

In the preceding articles we have given the public the sub- 
stance of our experience in regard to our five fiivourite fish, the 
salmon, trout, pike, rock, and black basse. On the present occa- 
sion we purpose to embody within the limits of a single article, 
our stock of information upon the remaining fish of the United 
States, which properly come under the jurisdiction of the angler. 
We shall proceed in our remarks after the manner of the dic- 
tionary-makers, and shall take up each variety without any 
regard to their order, but as they may happen to come into our 
mind. 

The Ferch, — ^With two members of this family alone are we 
personally acquainted, viz. the yellow perch and the white perch. 
The first is a beautiful fish, and found in nearly all the waters 
of the Northern and Middle States, and probably as well known 
throughout the world as any of the finny tribes. Its predomi- 
nating colour is yellow; it has an elegant form, is a bold biter, 
varies in weight fi:om four ounces to a pound, (although occa- 
sionally found in New England weighing two pounds ;) has a dry 
and sweet flesh, but ill adapted to satisfy the cravings of a hun- 
gry man on account of its bones, which are particularly numerous, 
hard, and pointed. They generally swim about in schools, and 
yet at the same time are not at all distinguished for their intelli- 
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gence, being invariably allured to destruction by the most bung- 
ling anglers, and the more common kinds of bait. They spawn 
in the autumn, and recover, so as to be in fine condition, early in 
the spring. They delight in clear rivers or lakes, with pebbly 
bottoms, though sometimes found on sandy or clayey soils.' They 
love a moderately deep water, and frequent holes at the mouth 
of small streams, or the hollows under the banks, "With regard 
to the white perch we have only to say that it is well described 
by its name, is a migratory fish, found in nearly all the rivers of 
the Atlantic coast, from Boston to Norfolk; and they weigh, 
from six ounces to one pound, are in season during the spring 
and summer, are capital as an article of food, and afford the entire 
brotherhood of anglers an abundance of sport. As touching the 
name of the fish now before us, we desire to chronicle our opinion 
respecting an important instance in which it has been misapplied. 
Many years ago, while reading the remarkable and intensely in- 
teresting work of Audubon on the birds of America, we chanced 
upon the description of a fish, found in the Ohio, to which he 
gave the name of white perch. Subsequently to that period, 
while sojourning in the city of Cincinnati, we happened to re- 
member Mr. Audubon's description, and one morning visited the 
market for the purpose of examining the fish. We found them 
very abundant, and were informed that they commanded a high 
price. On examining the fish, however, in view of certain doubts 
that we had previously entertained (for we knew that the white 
perch of the brook was a native of salt water), we found it to be 
not a legitimate white perch, but simply the fish known on Lake 
Erie as the fresh water sheepshead. But this misapplication of 
the term perch is not peculiar to the residents on the Ohio, for 
we know that, throughout the Southern States where the black 
basse is found, it is universally called the black perch; and that 
in the vicinity of Boston and Nahant the miserable little fish 
called the Conner is there designated as a black perdb. That 
there are several varieties of the real perch besides those which 
we have mentioned we do not deny, but we feel confident that 
the above correction cannot be refuted. 
' Tha Muskdhnge and Pickerel. — ^Both of these fish are peculiar 
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to the Tliiited States, and especially to the Great Lakes, and the 
waters of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi. The former belongs 
unquestionably to the pike family, although commonly weighing 
from twenty to forty pounds, while many people affirm that it 
is only an overgrown pike. They are valued as an article of food, 
aild, by those who are fond of killing the most savage of game at 
the expense of much labour, they are highly appreciated. The 
best and about the only valuable account of this fish that we have 
ever seen, was written by George W. Clinton, Esq., and published 
in the Bufialo Commercial Advertiser. As to the fish which we ' 
call the pickerel, we have to say that it occupies a position some- 
where between the trout and perch; that it is a favourite with 
the anglers of Lake Champlain, Lake Erie, and Lake Michigan, 
and with those also who practise the gentle art along the borders 
of the Ohio and the Tennessee. It is an active fish, of a roundish 
form, with large mouth and sharp teeth, and covered with small ' 
scales, the predominating colours being a dark green and yellow- 
ish white. The name which it bears is the one so generally ap- 
plied, but erroneously, to the legitimate pike. It is also the same 
fish known in the South-west as the salmon^ but as unlike the 
peerless creature of the far ITorth as a grey wolf is unlike a deer. 
As is the case with the muskalonge, the pickerel is among the 
first of the finny tribes that run up our Western rivers early in 
the spring; and in the waters of Lake Champlain and the St. 
Lawrence they are found herding with«the yellow perch, and we 
believe that in some districts they are considered as belonging to 
the perch fSunily. 

The Catfish — This fish is distinguished for its many deformi- 
ties, and is a great favourite with all persons who have a fancy 
for muddy waters. In the Mississippi they are frequently taken 
weighing upwards of one hundred poamds; and while they are 
taken in all the tributaries of that river, it has been ascertained 
that they decrease in size as you ascend towards the north. They 
are also found in the tributaries of Lake Erie. They are taken 
with any kind of bait; and as they are veiy strong, the best of 
tackle is invariably necessary. This fish is also found in many 
of the lakes of New Engl&nd, where they seldom weigh more than 
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two pouuk, being tliefe known aa the honi or bull poai^ owing 
to a peculiar pectoral tbom with which thej are adorned. Their 
fleah, thongh not particalarlj sweet, is said to be earilj digested, 
and the7 are often sought for bj people with weak stomacha. 
But it has always seemed to ns that it required a vety power/id 
stomach to eat a piece from one of the mammoths of the Westeni 
waters 

As to the remaining fresh-water fish of the oonntiy; we will 
oontoit ouradf by merely mentioning the names of those wMch 
are known to oar anglers, to wit : the drab, dace, white baiae^ 
snnfish, roach, bream, and rock basse. The fish called in Yirginia 
and Maryland the fiiJl fish; is identical with the dace. In the 
waters of the West the mnllet, fresh water sheepshead, and sucker, 
are fonnd in immense nnmbersy but they are all exceedingly poor 
eating, and as sporting fish are of no aoconnt. The stoigeon, 
we beliere, is found almost every where^ and known to almost 
every body. 

There is a fisb fonnd in Florida which we have never seen, bnt 
which, from all the descriptions that we have heard, belongs 
either to the trout or basse fiunilies. It abounds in all the rivers, 
lakes, and springs of this State, is a bold biter, reaches the wdght 
of fifteen pounds, has a white and sweet flesh, and is taken in 
very much the manner employed by northern anglers in captur- 
ing the pike, and with similar artificial baits. 

We now come to our fiivourites of the ocean and tide-water 
rivers; and the first fish that we mention is the black fiah, or 
tautog, as it was called by the Mohegan Indians. • It is a stationary 
inhabitant of the salt water, and usually found upon ree& and 
along rocky shores. It is taken all along the Atlantic coast 
between New York and Boston, but it has been known north of 
Cape Cod only within a few years; its Intimate home is Long 
Island Sound. It is an active, bold, strong, and tough fish, 
highly esteemed as an article of food, and, like the cod, is brought 
to the principal markets in floating cars, in which confinement 
they are said to fatten. They are by no means a handsome fish, 
and their scales are so adhesive as to be taken off only with the 
skin. They are a summer flsh, being taken as early as April^ 
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and no later than October. A three-pounder is considered a good 
fish, but we have often taken them weighing ten pounds, and 
have seen them weighing fifteen pounds. They are generally 
taken with the hand line, and no better bait can be employed 
than the lobster or soft crab. 

The Sheepskead, — This is a thickset but rather handsome fish^ 
and, for the sweetness of its flesh, highly esteemed. They arQ 
seldom seen in the New York market, but very common in the 
Charleston and Mobile markets, firom which we infer that they 
are partial to southern waters. They vaiy in weight from 
three pounds to fourteen ; live exclusively upon shellfish, and 
invariably command a high price, ^hey are popular with the 
anglers, for they swim in shoals, and are captured with but little 
trouble. 

The Blue Fish. — The name of this glorious fish reminds us of 
the ground swell, and sends through our whole frame a thrill of 
pleasure. They are a species of mackerel, attaining in certain places 
the weight of a dozen pounds. They swim in shoab, and are 
taken with a trolling line and an ivory squid. Our fiivourite 
mode for taking them has ever been from a small boat with a 
hand line, though many people prefer taking them from a sail- 
boat when running before a breeze. They are quite as active a 
fish as we have ever seen, and the strength of their jaws is so 
great that we have known them to bite off a man's finger. 
When fresh and fat we consider them quite as delicate as the 
real inackei*el, and much better than the black fish. They are 
found on the sea-coast as far south as Norfolk (where they are 
called tailors), but they are particularly abimdant along the 
shores of Connecticut and Bhode Island. In some places we 
have often found them so numerous, that we have seen a dozen 
of 'them darting after our squid at the same instant. They are 
in season during the whole of summer and autumn. 

Another capital fish that we have caught "all along shore" 
beween New York and Cape Cod, is the weak fish, or squeteague. 
It never comes into the fresh water rivers, and usually makes 
its appearance about harvest time. Its habits are similar to 
those of the striped basse, and in appearance it closely resembles 
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the ciscovet of Lake Superior. They commonly weigh fix)iii 
three to £.Ye pounds, though they have been taken weighing 
nearly ten. They are bold biters^ and highly esteemed for their 
sweetness. 

With regard to the remaining fish found on our seabord 
we are disposed to be brief The mackerel we esteem, and 
haye had rare^ sport in taking them, but we look upon them as 
the exclusive property of our merchants. The halibut we ad- 
mire, but fear, for he reminds us of one of the most fatiguing 
piscatorial adventures we ever experienced, when we hooked a 
thirty-p<iunder in the Atlantic, one hundred miles off Nantucket. 
As to the cod^ we have only to say that we have caught theuL 
off Nahant by the hundred, and never wish to catch any more; 
like the Tnackerd, we consider them the exclusive property of 
the mercantile fraternity. "With the king fish and drum we are 
wholly unacquainted. The torn cod and Conner or blue perch we 
despise, and our antipathy to snakes has always caused ua 
to avoid the eeL Of the sea basse and patcgee, if we knew what 
to say, we would indite a long paragraph, for we esteem them 
both. As to the shad and sea sturgeon^ we shall dismiss them 
with an angler's scorn, for they know not what it is to take the 
hook. And now that we have reached the bottom of our last 
page (devoted to the finny tribes), we are renunded of the very 
peculiar but sweet and valuable fish, which are ever found only 
at the bottom of the sea — the flounder and flxxifish. Many a 
time and offc have we taken them both with the hook and spear, 
and we can pay them no higher compliment than by mention- 
ing the jGsict that they are particular fiivourites with the distin^ 
guished painter, WiUiam S. Mount, Esq,, of Long Island. 
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